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SECTION I. 

" Shall the sword devour forever?^^ 

^^E regard with borror the custom of the ancient 
heathens in offering their children in sacrifice to idols* 
We are shocked with the customs of the Hindoos, in pros- 
trating themselves before the car of an idol to be crush- 
ed to death ; in burning women alive on the funeral piles 
of their husbands ; in offering a monthly sacrifice, by 
casting living children into the Ganges to be drowned. 
We read with astonishment of the sacrifices made in the 
papal crusades, and in the Mahometan and Hindoo pil- 
grimages. We wonder at the blindness of christian na- 
tions, who have esteemed it right and honorable to buy 
\ and sell Africans as property, and reduce them to bond* 
I age for life. But that which is fashionable and popular 
j in a country is esteemed right and honorable, whatever 
j may be its nature in the views of men better informed. 
But while we look back %vith a mixture of wonder, in- 
dignation and pity, on many of the customs of former ages, 
are we careful to inquire, whether some customs, whick 
we deem honorable, are not the effect of popular delusion? 
and whether they will not be so regarded by future gen- 
erations ? Is it not a fact, that one of the most horrid cus- 
toms of savage men, is now popular in every nation ik 
Christendom ? What custom of the most barbarous na- 
tions is more repugnant to the feelings of piety, humani- 
ty and justice, than that of deciding controversies be- 
tween nations by the edge of the sword, by powder and 
ball, or the point of the bayonet ? What other savage 
eustom has occasioned half the desolation and misery 
to the human race ? And what but the grossest infatua- 
tion, could render such a eustom popular amou^t^.l\^\^A 
beings ? 



When we consider hew great a part of mankind hare 
perished bj the hands of each other, and how large a 
portion of human calamity has resulted from war ; it sure- 
ly cannot appear indifferent, whether this custom is of 
is not the effect of delusion. Certainly there is no cus- 
tom which deserves a more thorough examination, than 
that which has occasioned more slaughter and misery, 
than all the other abominable customs of the heathen 
world. 

War has been so long fashionable among all nations, 
that its enormity is but little regarded ; or when thought 
of at all, it is usually considered as an evil necessary and 
uua voidable. Perhaps it is really so in the present state 
of society, and the present views of mankind. But the 
question to be considered is this ; cannot the state of so- 
ciety and the views of civilized men be so changed as to 
abolish a barbarous custom, and render wars unnecessary 
and avoidable ? 

If this question may be answered in the affirmative, 
then we may hope '* the sword will not devour forever" 

Home may be ready to exclaim, none but God can pro- 
duce such an effect as the abolition of war ; and we must 
wait for the millennial day. We admit that God only 
can produce the necessary change in the state of society, 
and the views of men ; but God works by human agency 
and human means. God only could have overthrown 
the empire of Napoleon ; but this he did by granting suc- 
cess to the efforts of the allied powers. He only could 
have produced such a change in the views of the British 
nation, as to abolish the slave trade ; yet the event was 
brought about by a long course of persevering and hou. 
orable exertions of benevolent m*»n. 

When the thing was first proposed, it probably appear- 
ed to the majority of the people, as an unavailing and 
chimerical prject. But God raised up powerfu' 
advocates, gave them the spirit of perse veranc 
and finally crowned their efforts with glorious succes 
!Now, it is probable thousand? of people are wenderii 
how such an abominable traffic ever had existence in 
nation which had the least pretensions to Christianity 
ci?ilization In a i^imilar manner God can put an e^ 
to imr, and fill the werid with astonisiimoAt, that rati 



al beiDgs ever theaght of such a mode of settling •ontr*' 
fersics. 

As to waiting for the millenium to put aa end to war, 
"Without any exertions on our own part ; this is like the 
sinner's waiting God's time for conversion, while he 
pursues his course of vice and impiety. If ever there shall 
be a millenium, in which the sword will cease to devour, 
it will probably be effected by the blessing of God on the 
benevolent exertions of enlightened men. Perhaps no 
one thing is now a greater obstacle in the way of the 
wished for state of the church, than the spirit and custom 
of war, ^hich is maintained by christians themselves* 
Is it not then time that efforts should be made to enlight- 
en the minds of christions on a subject of such infinite 
importance to the happiness of the human race ? 

It is not the present object to prove, that a nation may 
not defend their lives, their liberties and their property 
-against an invading foe ; but to inquire whether it is not 
possible to effect such a change in the views of men, that 
there shall be no occasion for defensive wm* That such 
a state of things is desirable, no enlightened christiaa 
can deny. That it can be produced without expensive 
and persevering efforts is not imagined. But are not 
such efforts to exclude the miseries of war from the 
world, as laudable, as those which have for their object 
the support of such a malignant and desolating custom ? 

The whole amount of propety in the United States is 
probably of far less value, than what has been expended 
and destroyed within two centuries by wars in Christen- 
dom. Suppose, then, that one fifth of this amount had 
been judiciously laid out by peace associations in the 
different states and nations, in cultivating the spirit and 
art of peace, and in exciting a just abhorrence of war; 
would not the other four fifths 'hare been in a great meas. 
are saved, besides many millions of lives, and an im« 
nriense portion of misery ? Had the whole value of what 
has been expended in wars, been appropriated fe the 
purpose of peace, how laudable would have been the ap' 
propriiition, and how blessed the consequences ! 
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SECTION IL 

" Shall the sword devour fortver?^ 

That it is possible to produce sueh a state of ^ocietf)^, 
as to exclude natiooal wars, may appear probable from 
the following facs. 

1. it is impossible for the rulers of any one nation to 
do much in carrying on a war with another, without the 
aid of subjects, or the common people. 

2 \ war between two nations is generally produced 
by the influence of a small number of ambitious and un- 
principled individuals ; while the greater part of the na- 
tion has no hand iu the business until war is proclaimed. 

3. A vast majority of every civilized nation have aH 
aversion to war ; such an aversion that it requires much 
effort and management, to work up their passions so far, 
that they are willing personally to engage in such haz- 
ardous and bloody conflicts. The more any people are 
eivilized and christianized, the greater is their aversion 
to war ; and the more powerful exertions are necessary 
to excite what is called the mar spirit. Were it not for 
the influence of a few ambitious or revengeful men, an of- 
fensive war could not be undertaken with any prospect 
cf success, except when the mass of the people are either 
uncivilized, or slaves. If then, as great exertions should 
be made to excite a just abhorrence of war, as have often 
been made to excite a war spirit, we may be very cer- 
tain that rulers would find little encouragement to en. 
gage in any war, which is not strictly definnsive. And 
as soon as oflensive wars shall cease, defensive wars will 
of course be ankt own. 

4. It is an afifront to coinmoii sense, to pretend that 
miiitary ofiicers and s^oldiers have no right to inquire 
whether a war be just or unjust ; and that all they have 
to do is to obey the orders of government. Buch a doc- 
trine is fit to be taught only to slaves without souls. If 
a man is called to fight, he should he faithfully informed, 
and fully satisfied, thnt he is not to act the part of a mur- 
derer, that the blood of men may not be required at his 
bands Every soldier ought to be impressed with the 
idf?a, that offensive war is murderous, and that no gov-j 

erjsmeatea earth ba? any rigbt to tom^«\ \Am 1« %ti«<i'« 
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idood in a wanton and af^ressire war. Tet in the fni* 
•nt state of general delusion, the soldiers and most of tha 
citizens are treated as having no more right to judgaof 
tile justice or the injustice of a war, than the horses eni^ 
ployed in military service. On one side a war is certain- 
ly unjust and murderous. Yet on both sides it is con* 
sidered as the duty of soldiers to submit to the orders of 
gov^ernment, and fight, whether it be murder or not mur- 
der t With the same propriety it might be considered aA 
the duty of a citizen, to obey an order of government for 
murdering an individual of his own nation. 

5. National wars oftt^n originate from such petty of« 
fences, as would not justify the taking of a single life, and 
from false principles of honor, which every christian 
ahould abhor. What can be more perfect delusion, than 
to suppose the honor of a nation requires a declaration of 
fvar for such offences as would not justify one individual 
in taking the life of another ? Or what can be more ab- 
surd than to suppose the honor of a nation requires goin^ 
to war, ^hile there is not even the prospect of advan- 
tage ? Is such petulepce, as would disgrace a common 
citizen, or such a revengeful spirit, as would dibgrace a 
savage, becoming the dignity of a national governments 
•r the ruler of a christian people / 

To sacrifice human beings to false notions of national 
bonor or to the ambition or avarice of rulers, it no better 
than to offer them to Moloch, or any other heathen deity. 
As soon as the eyes of people can be opened to see that 
war is the effect of delusion, it will then become as un- 
popular as any other heathenish mode of offering human 
sacri6ces. 

It is enough to fill the mind of any reflecting man wif h 
horror, to think of the millions of his fellow men, who 
have been sacrificed to the ambition, the avarice, the 
petulance, or the profligacy of ungodly rulers. How 
shocking the thought, of armies meeting under the influ- 
ence of enmity, artificially excited, to plunge their bay- 
onets into the breasts of each other ; and thus to offer 
human sacrifices by thousands, to some idolized phantom 
of ambitious or revengeful men ! In every war that has 
taken place, the soldiers, on one side or the other, have 
been either the slaves or the dupes o(de\\\dei\ ot ww^Vvw- 
aip)ed rulere. The soidiers on «ach «\de olV^w m^^ 



vHibout erer baving experienced the least iDjiujfroni 
^ach other ; with no enmity but what lias been artifi- 
cially excited, and without having the least ground t9 
be offended with each other, any more than they had in 
a time of perfect peace. Yet those who never had any 
provocation from one another, nor any baud in pro- 
claiming the war, are by art inspired with enmity, and 
made to thirst for each other s blood, and to perish by 
each other's hands. A more barbarous mode of offering 
linman sacrifices was never practised by the most savage 
nations; nor one, it is believed, more abhorrent in the 
eyes of Heaven 

Public wars and private duels seem to be practised on 
similar principles. Gentlemen may fight and kill tor 
petty offences; but if common people do the same, they 
are hanged as murderers. Gentlemen of the sword can- 
not wait the slow operation of law, for the redre&s of 
supposed wrongs, but must show themselves. men of spir- 
it, that is, ready to kill for an offensive word. What is 
deemed honorable virtue in them, is shameful vice in 
other people. That benevolent, forbearing spirit, which 
is the glory of good people, is thought beneath the digni- 
ty of a geutleman ot honor. First to give a challenge, 
and thus notify a man of a wish to kill him, is supposed 
to exclude the sin of murder. So in regard to war ma- 
kers, that magnanimity and forbearance, which would 
adorn the character of a private christian, is despised by 
the ambitious ruler, in relation to himself. And that 
petulance, rashness, and disregard to the lives of others, 
which would render a private citizen the object of just 
and general abhorrence, are regarded by many, as hon-r 
orable traits in the character of one, whp is exalted to 
to rule pver men. If in the exercise of this haughty, 
unfeeling and vindictive temper he declares war, this 
declaration, he fancies, will secure him from the guilt of 
murder. Thus thousands after thousands are sacrificed 
on the altar of his ungodly ambition ; and every means, 
which ingenuity can invent, is employed to delude the 
unfortunate victims, and make them believe, that with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased. 

There is, however, one circumstance usually attend- 
ing public wars, which renders them more detestable 
b than private duels. The duelist usually has the gen«?| 



roeitftodo his own figbting; bat war makers usaally 
bare the meaaness to avoid the dangers which they ere* 
ate, and to call on other people to fight their battles. 

Duelling is indeed a horrible custom ; but war is as 
much more horrible, as it is more desolating and rain« 
ous. As to the principles on which war is practised, it 
has no advantage of duelling. It is in fact national du" 
eUing^ attended generally with this dishonorable circum- 
stance, that those who give and accept the challenge, 
call togetUer a multitude of seconds, and then have not 
the magnanimity, first to risk their own lives, but they 
involve their seconds in a bloody contest, while they 
themselves stand remote from danger, as spectators, or 
at most as directors of the awful combat. Or perhaps 
Biore commonly, after issuing their bloody mandate^ 
they indulge in pleasure, regardless of the suffering of 
others. So " the king and Haman sat down to drink ; 
h«t the city of Shushan was perplexed." 

BECTION III. 

" Shall the sword devour forever?^^ 

In favor of war several pleas will probably be made. 

First. Some will plead that the Israelites were per- 
initted< and even commanded to make war on the inhab- 
itants of Canaan. To this it may be answered, that the 
Giver and Arbiter of life had a right, if he pleased, to 
make use of the savage customs of the age, for punish- 
ing guilty nations. If any government of the present 
day should receive a commission to make war, as the Is- 
raelites did, let the onler be obeyed. But until they 
have such a commission, let it not be imagined that 
they can innocently make war. 

As a farther answer to this plea, we have to observe, 
that God has given encouragement, that under the reign 
of the Messiah, there sha(f be such a time of peace, *< that 
nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." Micah iv 3. If this 
prediction shall ever be fulfilled, the present delusion ift 
favor of war must be done away How then are w^ 
t(S espeet the way will be prepar«A Cot t\ie ^ViWk^ 
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plisbment of the prediction ? Probably this is not 
done by miraculous agency, but by <he blessing ( 
on the benevoleut exertions of individuals to op 
eyes of their fellow mortals, in respect to the evi 
delusions of war, and the blessings of peace, 
^ho shall be the instruments of producing so im[ 
a change in the views of men, will be in an ei 
sense '^ peace makers,^' and will be entitled to t 
pellation and privileges of " the sons of God/' 
much more glorious the achievement, to conqu 
prejudices and delusions of men on this subject b; 
ness and reason, than to conquer the world by th 
of the sword ! 

A second plea in favor of the custom of war i 
this — that war is an advantage to a nation, as it 
takes off many vicious and dangerous character? 
does not war make two such characters for eve 
it removes ? Is it not in fact the greatest 
of depravity, and the greatest source of mi 
ous and dangerous characters that ever exis 
mong men ? Does not a state of war lower do^ 
standard of morality in a nation, so that a vast 
of common vice is scarcely observed as evil ? I 
one who was old enough to observe the state of 
prior to our revolution, ask himself, What was thi 
of that war on the morals of New England ? 

Besides, is it not awful to think of sending vicio 
beyond the means of reformation, and the hope 
pentaAce! When they are sent into the army, v 
this but consigning them to a state where they w 
idly 611 up the measure of their iniquity, and I 
«* fitted to destruction I" 

Thirdly. It will be pleaded, that no substitute 
can be devised, which will insure to a nation a rec 
wrongs. In reply we may ask, Is it common fo 
tion to obtain a redress of wrongs by war ? As to i 
do not the wars of nations resemble boxing at a 
when both the combatants receive a terrible bi 
then drink a mug of flip together and make peace 
however, bearing for a long time the marks of h 
and.madness ? A redress of wrongs by war is fo i 
mmn^ that unless rersoge is redress, and multiplic 
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t\e8 satiefactioo, we should suppose that none but mad- 
nen would ran the hazard. 

But if the eyes of people could be opened in regard to 
the evils and delusions of war, would it not be easy to 
fbrm a confederacy of nations, and organize a high court 
of equity, to decide national controversies ? Why might 
not such a court be composed of some of the most emi- 
nent characters from each nation ; and a compliance 
with the decision of the court be made a point of nation- 
al honor, to prevent the effusion of blood, and to pre- 
serve the blessings of peace '? Can any considerate per- 
son say, that the probability of obtaining right in su«h a 
court, would be Ze^^than by an appeal to arms ? When 
an individual appeals to a court of justice for the redress 
of wrongs, it is not always the case that he obtains his 
t^ht Still such an appeal is more honorable, more 
siJe, and more certain, as well as more benevolent, than 
for the individual to attempt to obtain a redresfe by his 

gbtol or his sword. And are not the reasons for av^id- 
iig an appeal to the sword, for the redress of wrongs, 
always great in proportion to the calamities, which such 
an appeal must naturally involve ? If this be a fact, then 
there is infinitely greater reason, why two nations 
should avoid an appeal to arms, than usually exists 
against a bloody combat between two contending indi- 
viduals. 

In the fourth place it may be urged, thpt a spirit of 
forbearance on the part of a national government, would 
operate as an invitation to repeated insult and aggres- 
sion. 

But is this plea founded on facts and experience ? 
Does it accord with what is well known of human na- 
ture ? Who are the persons in society that most frequent- 
ly receive insult and abuse ? Are they the meek, the 
benevolent, and the forbearing ? Do these more common- 
ly have reason to ccrmplain, than persons of quick re- 
sentment, who are ready to fight on the least provoca- 
tion ? 

There are two sects of professed christians in this 
country, which, as sects, are peculiar in their opinions 
lespecting the lawfulness of war. and the right of repell- 
ing injury by violence. These are the Quaketft mv^NX^^^ 
Sfa^keiv. T/rey are remarkably pacific, l^ow yj^ ^"i^% 
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does tt appear from experience that their forh 
spirit brings on them a greater portion of injury a 
suit than what is experienced by people of other 
Is not the reverse of this true in fact ? There n 
deed be some instances of such gross depravity, as 
son's taking advantage of their pacific character, 
them injury, with the hope of impunity* But in g( 
it is believed, their paciQc principles and spirit con 
the esteem even of the vicious, and operate as a 
from insult and abuse. 

The question may be brought home to every sc 
Bow seldom do children of a mild, forbearing temi 
perience insult or iinjury, compared with the wi 
who will sting if touched ? The same inquiry it 
made in respect to persons of these opposite descri 
ot every age, and in every situation of life ; and 1 
suit will be favorable to the point in question. 

Should any deny the applicability of these exn 
to national rulers, we have the pleasure of being a 
produce one example, which is undeniably applies 

When William Penn took the government of Pe 
vania, he distinctly avowed to the Indians his forb< 
and pacific principles, and his denevoSent wishes foi 
terrupted peace with them. On these principles th 
ernment was administered, while it remained in the 
of the Quakers. What then was the effect? Di 
pacific character in government invite aggression a 
suit ? Let the answer be given in the language 
Edinbugh Review of the Life of William Penn. ^ 
ing of the treaty made by Penn with the Indian 
Reviewer says : — 

*• Such indeed was the spirit in which the negoc 
was entered into, and the corresponding settlement 
ducted, that for the space of more than seventv-yt 
and so long indeed as the quakers retained the chief 
er in the government, the peace and amity, whic 
been thus solemnly promised and concluded, neve 
violated ; and a large though solitary example afif( 
of the facility with which they, Who are really si 
and friendly in their views, may live in harmony 
those who are supposed to be peculiarly fierce and 
less." 
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Shftll theo.tbis ^'solitary" but successrul ^'esample^' 
sever be imitated ?* *' Sbail tbe sword devour forever?** 

SECTION IV. 

s 

Some of tbe evils of w«r bave already been mention- 
ed, but tbe field is almost boundless, 'i'be demoralizing 
and depraving effects of Vfhr cannot be too seriously con- 
sidered. We have heard much of the corrupting tenden* 
cj of some of the rites and customs of the heathen ; 
but vf^hat custom of the heathen nations had a great- 
er effect in depraving tbe human character than 
the custom of war? What is that feeling usually called 
a mar spirit^ but a deleterious compound of enthusiastic 
ardor, ambition, malignity and revenge ? a compound, 
which as really endangers the soul of the possessor as the 
V^e of his enemy ! Who, but a person deranged or de- 
Inded, would think it safe to rush into the presence of 
his Judge with his heart boiling with enmity, and his 
brother^s blood dripping from his hands ! Yet in time of 
war, how much pains is taken to excite and maintain 
this blood-thirsty disposition, as essential to success ! 

The profession of a soldier exposes him to sudden and 
untimely death, and at the same time hardens his heart, 
and renders him regardless of his final account. When 
a person goes into the army, it is expected of him, that 
he will rise above the fear ot death. In doing this he 
too commonly rises above the fear of God, and all serious 
concern for his soul. It is not denied that some men 
sustain virtuous characters amidst the contaminating va- 
pors of a camp ; and some may be reformed by a sense of 
the dangers to which they are exposed ; but these are uq« 
common occurrences. 

The depravity, occasioned by war, is not confined to 
the army. Every species of vice gains ground in a na- 
tion during a war. And when a war is brought to a close, 
seldom, perhaps, does a community return to its former 
standard of morals. In time of peace, vice and ir religion 
generally retain the ground they acquired by war. As 
every war augments the amount of national d epravity, 
so it proportionably increases the dangers and miseries 
of society.* 

* It has heen suggested hy afrUtnd that tKerc i5 cuii e*- 

2 \ 
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Among tbe evil effect^ of war, a wanton nnderyaluHig 
of human life ought to be mentioned. This effeet may 
appear in various forms. When a war is declared for 
the redress of some wrong, in regard to property, if noth- 
ing but property be taken into consideration, the result 
is not commonly better, than spending five hundred dol- 
lars in a law suit, to recover a debt of ten* But when 
we come to estimate human lives against dollars and 
cents, how are we confounded ! *^ All that a man hatb 
will be give for bis life" Yet, by the custom of war men 
are so deluded, that a ruler may give fifty or a hundred 

eeption to this account ^that Great Britain has hem engage 
ed in war the greater part of the time for a century ^ and 
ikat probably the moral and religious character of the na* 
iion has been improved during that period. 

Jdinitling the correctness of this atatement^ it amounts to 
no more than one exception from a general rule s and this 
one may he accounted f or ^ on the ground of singular /acts* 

1. The Island efUrea^ Britain has not been the seat oC 
VfBtfor a long course of years. The wars of that nation 
have been carried on ahroad ; and their army and navg 
have had little intercourse with the population at home^ This 
mode of warfare has tended to remove from their own coun; 
try the corrupting it^luence of military . camps. Had their 
Island been the seat of war for eighty years out of a hmh. 
dred, the effects would^ in a great measure^ have been reverse 
ed. But 

2. There have been within SO years^ sin/»ular effmrts in 
that nation, which have had a tetidency to counteract ihi 
moral v^ence of war. Their Missionary Societies, thm 
Bible Societies, and a vast number of religious, moral, omI 
charitable institutions^ must have had a powerful andfof 
vorable influence on the character of the nation. Bv thesc^ 
and not by wars, the moral state of the nation has been imt 
proved. 

After all, we are perhaps not very adequate judges of 
present depravity in that nation. Their army and i 
may still be considered in estimating the amount ofnati .^ 
depravity, as well as ff population. Let these return home, 
be disbanded and mixed with the general mass of citizens ~ 
nhat then would be the moral state of society in Oreat B 
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tbomand lires, when only a trifling amount of property 
h in qaestion, and when the probabilities are as ten t« 
one ag ainsl him, that even that small amount will not 
foe secured by the contest. It must bowerer again be 
remarked, that war makers do not usually give their anm 
UveSn iNit the iivee of others, flow often has a war bee« 
declared with the prospect that not less than 50,000 lires 
must be sacrificed ; and while the chief agent in making 
the war would not haye given his own life, to secure to 
hb nation every thing that he claimed from the other f 
And are rulers to be upheld iu thus gambling away the 
lives of others, while they are careful to secure their own! 
if people in general could obtain just views of this spe- 
cies of gambling, rulers would not make offensive wan 
with impunity. How little do they consider the misery 
and wretchedness which they bring on those, for whom 
they should exercise the kindness and care of a father t 
Does it not appear that they regard the lives of soldiers 
as mere property, which they may sacrifice, or barter 
away at pleasure ? War is in truth the most dreadful 
species of gambling. Rulers are the gamblers. The 
lives and property of their subjects are the things they« 
put to hazard in the game ; and he that is most success* 
fat In doing mischief, is considered as the best gamester. 
If by the custom of war, rulers learn to undervalue the 
lives of their own subjectsi how much more do they un» 
dervalue the lives of their enemies ! As they learn t% 
bear of the loss of five hundred, or a thousand of their 
own men, with perhaps less feeling than they would hear 
of the death of a favorite horse or dog; so they learn te 
liear of the death of thousinds after thousands on the side 
of the enemy, with joy and exultation. If their own me« 
have succeeded in taking an unimportant fortress, or a 
fr^ate, with the losss of fifty lives on their otvn side, and 
fifty one on the other this is a matter of joy and triumph. 
This time they have got the game. But alas ! at what 
expense to others ! This expense, however, does not in- 
terrupt the joy of war makers. They leave it to the 
\ wounded and the friends of the dead to feel and to moum. 
This dreadful depravity of feeling is not confined to 
\ rulers in time of war. The army becomes abandoned 
r to such depravity They learn to under va\ue noVoiAi 
1^ (iioliFSfo/^w«4eiiues^hBteveB iheit owav m^^^ 
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often wadtonljr rush into the armi of death, for the sake 
of military glory. And more or iess of the same want 
of feeling, and the .same undervaluing of human life, ex- 
tends through the nation, in proportion to the frequency 
of battles, and the duration of war. 

if any thing be done by the army of one nation, which 
is deemed by the ottier as contrary to the' modern usages 
in war ; how soon do we hear tlie exclamations, of Qothi 
and FandaU I Yet what are christians at war, better than 
those barbarous tribes i and what is the war spirit in 
them, better than the spirit of Goths and Vandals ? When 
4he war spirit is excited, it is not always to be oiroum* 
jMsribed in its operations, by the refinements of civiliza* 
Mon* it is at best a bloody and desolating spirit. 

What is our boast of civilizatioil, or christianisatioB« 
while we tolerate, as popular and justifiable, the most 
horrid custom which ever resulted from human wicked^ 
ness t Should a period arrive when the nations '« shall 
iearn war no more ;" what will posterity think of our 
claims, as christians and civilized men ? The custom of 
sacrificing men by war,may appear to them as the hlackat 
of ail heathen superstitions, its present popularity may 
appear as wonderful to ages to come, as the past popular* 
ity of any ancient custom now does to us. What t they 
may exclaim, could those be Christians who would sao- 
rifice men by thousands to a point of ^nor, falsely so call* 
od; or to obtain a redress of a triding wrong in regard to 
property ! If such were the customs of christians, what 
were they better than the heathens of their own time ? 

Perhaps some apologist may rise up in that day, and • 
plead, that it appears from the history of our times, that 
it was supposed necessary to the safety of a nation, that 
its government should be quick to assume a warlike tone 
and attitude, upon every infringe.nent of their rights ; 
that magnanimous forbearance was considered as pusil* 
lanimity, and that christian meekness was thought intol' 
erable in the character of a ruler. 

To this others may reply — Could these professed chris- 
tians imagine, thdt their safety depended on displaying 
a spirit the reverse of their Master's / Could they sup* ' 
pose such a temper best calculated to insure the protee» 
tionofhim, who held Iheir destiny in his hands? Did 
^ejr jaot know that wars wer« o)l a d^moiaVmu^ l«adA» 



Q|r, tiiid tbat tfai^ greatest danger of a natioi resulted froM 
its corruptioo and depravity '/ Did they not also knosr, 
that a haughty spirit of resentment iv one governmenl^ 
was Tery sure to provoke a similar spirit in another 9 
that one war usually paved the way for a repetition of 
similar ealamities, by depraving each of the contending 
parties, and by fixing enmities and jealousies, which 
would be ready to break forth on the most frivolous occa* 

SECTION V. 

That we may obtain a still clearer view of the del«-e 
nons of war, let us look back to the origin ofsociety« 
Suppose a family, like that of Moah, to ~ commence the 
settlement of a country. They multiply into a number 
of distinct families Then in the course of years they 
become so numerous as to form distinct governments. Im 
any stage of their progress, unfortunate disputes might 
arise by the imprudence, the avarice, or the ambition of 
individuals. 

Now at what period would it be proper to introduce 
the custom of deciding controversies by the edge of the 
sword, or an appeal to arms ? Might this be done <vhea 
the families had increased to ten ? Who would not be 
shocked at the madness of introducing such a custom un* 
der such circumstances ? Might it then with more pro* 
priety be done when the families had multiplied to fffty, 
or to an hundred, or a thousand, or ten thousand / The 
greater the number, the greater the daogf'r, the greater 
the carnage and calamity. Besides, what reason can be 
given, why this mode of deciding controver8ie<tv would 
not be as proper when there were but ten families, atf 
when there were ten thousand. .4.nd why might not two 
individuals thus decide disputes, as well as two nations f 

Perhaps all will admit that the custom could not be 
honorably introduced, until they separated, and formed! 
two or more distinct governments. But would thii 
ebange of circumstances dissolve their ties as brethren, 
Imd their obligations as accountable beings ? Would the 
OTB^aniKatlon of distinct governments confer a right on 
rulers to appeal to arras for the settl*i^inenl <^^ qc\wVt^^«^ 
ito 1 hiiaoi mnaifeat, tbat no ptrioiX can Vie tii>i\c>s^ 
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at which the introdaction of sqch a custom would not be 
absoiute murder ? Aad shall a custom, which must have 
been murderoud at its commeacement» be now upheld as 
nectssary and honorable ! 

But, says trie oujector, in determining the question, 
whettier war is now the effect of delusion, we must conr 
aider what mankind are, and not what they^ would hare 
been, had wars never been introduced. 

To this we reply i We should consider both ; and by 
what ought to have heed the state ot society, we may 
discover the present delusion, and the need of light and 
reformation, if it would have been to the honor of the hu- 
man race, nad the custom of war never commenced, it 
must be desirable to dispel the present darkness, and ex- 
terminate the desolating scourge. The same objection 
might have been made to the proposition in the British 
Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade ; the same 
may now be made against any attempt to abolish the 
custom of human sacrifices among the Hindoos ; yea, 
the same may be urged against every attempt to root 
out pernicious and immoral customs of long standing. 

Let it then be seriously considered, how abominably 
murderous the custom must have been in its origin ; how 
precarious the mode of obtaining redress ; how often the 
aggressor is successful ; how small a part even ot the 
successful nation k ever benefitted by the war ; how i 
nation is almost uniformly impoverished by the contest; 
how many individuals are absolutely ruined as to prop- 
erty, or morals, or both ; and what a multitude of fellow 
creatures are hurried into eternity in an untimely man- 
ner, and an unprepare<l state. And who can hesitate i 
moment to denounce war as the effect of popular delu- 
sion '/ 

Let every christian seriously consider the malignant 
nature of that spirit, which war makers evidently wis! 
to excite, and compare it with the temper of Jesus, and 
where is the christian who would not shudder at the 
thought of dying in the exercise of the common war 
spirit, and also at the thought of being the instrument of 
exciting such a spirit in his fellow men ? Any custom 
which cannot be supported but by exciting in men the 
▼ery temper of the devil, ought surely to be banisbill 
^m the oiirjstiaa worUU 
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The impression, that aggressive war is murderoas, is , 
general among christians, if not universal. The justness 
of this impression seems to be admitted by almost every 
govtrnment in going to war. For this reason each of 
two governrntnts endeavors to fix on the other the 
charge of aggression, and to assume to itself the ground 
of defending some right, or avenging some wrong. Thus 
each excuses itself, and charges the other with all the 
Uood and misery, which result from the contest. 

These facts, however, are so far from affording a plea 
in favor of the custom of war, that they afford a weighty 
reason for its abolition. If in the view of conscience* 
the aggressor is a murderer, and answerable for the 
blood shed in war ; if one or the other must be viewed 
by G#d as the aggressor ; and if such is the delusion at- 
tending war that each party is liable to consider the 
other as the aggressor ; surely there must be serious dan- 
ger of a nation's being involved in the guilt of murder, 
while they imagine they have a cause which may be jus- 
tified. 

So prone ^are men to be blinded by their passions^ 
their prejudices and their interests, that in m«i3t private 
quarrels, each of two individuals persuades himself that 
ke is in the right, and his neighbor in the wrong. Hence 
the propriety of arbitrations, references, abd appeals to 
courts of justice, that persons more disinterested may 
judge, and prevent that injustice and desolation, which 
would result frjm deciding private disputes by single 
combat or acts of violence. 

But >itlers of nations are as liable to he misled by 
their passions and interests as other men ; and when 
misled, tbey are very sure to mislead those of their sub- 
jects, who have confidence in their wisdom and integri- 
ty. Hence it is highly important that the custom of 
war should be abolished, and some other mode adopted, 
to settle disputes between nations. In private disputes 
there may be cause of complaint on each side, while nei- 
ther has reason to shed the blood of the other ; much 
less to shed the blood of innocent family connexions, 
neighbors and friends. So of two nations, each may 
have cause of complaint, while neither can be justified 
- in making war ; and much less in shedding; the Uq\)\^ q^ 
luDoeen i people, who have faadjuo bandiu^wvu^VXx^^*^* 
feuce* 



not the lesB criminal for being perpetrated by a king, or 
a mighty vrarrior. Nor will the appIaoBe of deluded mor* 
tals secure such monsters from the vengeance of Heayen. 

Dr. Prideaux states, that in the fifty battles fought by 
CsBsar, he slew one mtZZt^n, one hundred and nineti/'tnt$ 
thousand o( his enemies* If to this number we add the 
loss of troops on his own side, and the slaughter of wo- 
men aSd children on both sides, we shall probably have a 
total of TWO MILLIONS of human beings, sacrificed to thtf 
. ambition of one man. 

If we assigB an equal number to Alexander, and tfair 
same to Napoleon, which we probably may do with jiii' 
tice, then to three military butchers, we may ascribe tbs . 
untimely death oC six millions of the human family : • 
number equal to the whole population of the United 
States, in the year 1800. Is it not then reasonable ti 
believe, that a greater number of human beings havif 
been slain by the murderous custom of war, than tbt 
whole amount of the present population of the worid f 
To what heathen deity was there ever offered such a 
multitude of human sacrifices, as have been offered to hi"' , 
man ambition ? 

Shall then the christian trorld remain silent in regard' 
to the enormity of this custom, and even applaud thr 
deeds of men, who were a curse to the age in which th^ 
lived ? Men, whose talents were employed, not in ad- 
vancing the happiness of the human race but in spread*' 
ing desolation and misery through the world ? On the 
same principle that such men are applauded, we may ap- 
plaud the chief of a band of robbers and pirates in pro* 
portion to his ingenuity^ intrepidity, and address, in do- 
ing mischief If the chief displays these energies of 
mind in a high degree in a successful course of plunder- 
ine; and murder, then he is a '* mighty hunter ^^^ a man of 
great renown. 

But if we attach glory to such exploits, do we not en-'^ 
courage others to adopt the same road to fame ? Besides^ 
would not such applause betray a most depraved taste ; 
a taste which makes no proper distinction between vir^ 
tue and vice, or doing good and doing mis<thief ; a tastt^ 
to be captivated with the glare of bold exploits, but r»> 
^ardless of the end to which they were directed, th# 
means bj wliicli they wero a«eQmvU&bed, the fgrnet^ 
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which they oeeasioned to others, and the light in which 
they jnost be yiewed by abencYolent God '/ 

SECTION TIL 

An important question now oceurs. By what means 
b it possible to produce such a change in the state of so- 
ciety, ai^d the views of christian nations, that every ruler 
shall feel that his own honor, safety and happiness, de- 
pend on his displaying a pacific spirit, and forbearing to 
engage in offensive wars ? Is it not possible to form pow* 
erfui peace societies, in every nation of Christendom* 
whoee object shall be, to support government and secure 
the nation from war ? 

Id such societies we may hope to engage every true 
minister of the Prince of peace, and every christian who 
possesses the temper of his Master. In this number 
iroald be included a large portion of important civil 
characters. 

Having formed societies for this purpose, let the con- 
tributions be libfral, in some measure corresponding 
with the magnitude and importance of the object Let 
these be judiciously appropriated to the purpose of dif* 
fuBiBg light, and the spirit of peace in every direction, 
and for exciting a just abhorrence of war in every breast. 

Let printing presses be established in sufficient num- 
bers to fill every land with newspapers, tracts and peri- 
odical works, adapted to the pacific design of the socio* 
ties. Let these all be calculated for the support and en- 
couragement oi good rulers, and for the cultivation of a 
mild and pacific temper among every class of citizens. 

.The object would be so perfectly haroionious with the 
spirit, the design, and the glory of the gospel, that it 
might be frequently the subject of discussion in the pul- 
pit ; the subject of sabbath and every day conversation, 
and be introduced into our daily prayers to God, wheth- 
er in public or private. 

Another means of advancing the object, deserves par- 
ticular consideration ; namely, early education. This 
grand object should have a place in every plan of educa- 
tion, in families, common schools, academies and univer^ 
sities. 

«< Train up a child in the way he shoul& g^^ «joA^\i«^ 
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lie 18 old, he wilF not depart from it.'' The power of ed- 
ucation has been tried, to make children of a ferocious, 
blood-thirsty character. Let it now haye a fair chance, 
to see what it will do towards making mild, friendly and 
peaceful citizens. 

As there is an aversion to war in the breast of a large 
majority of people in every civilized community ; and 
as its evils have been recently felt in every christian 
nation ; is there not ground to hope, that it would be as 
easy to excite a disposition for peace, as a disposition 
for war ? If then, peace societies should be formed, and 
such means be put in operation, as have been suggestedi 
is it not very certain, that the most beneficial efifects 
would result ? Would they not gradually produce an im- 
portant change in the views and state of society, and 
give a new character to christian nations ? What insti- 
tution or project would more naturally unite all pious 
and virtuous men ? And on what efforts could we more 
reasonably hope for the blessing of the God of peace ? 

Should prudent, vigorous, and well conducted efforts 
be made, in a century from this time, the nations of Chris- 
tendom may consider human sacrificep, made by w ar, ia 
the same light they now view the ancient sacrifices to 
Moloch ; or in the -light of wanton and deliberate murder. 
And such a change in the views of men must conduce to 
the security and stability of human governments, and to 
the felicity of the world. As soon as christian nations 
are impressed with the importance of this change, they 
may find access to the heathen. But while christians 
indulge the custom of war, which is in truth the very 
worgt custom in the world, with what face can they re- 
prove the heathen, or assume among them the office of 
instructers ! " Physician, heal thyself." 

The Bible Societies, already formed in various parts 
of the world, must naturally, and even necessarily aid 
the olject now proposed. Indeed, the two objects are 
so congenial, that whatever promotes the one, will aid 
the other. Nor is it easy to see how any Bible Society 
could refrain from voluntarily affording all possible en- 
couragement to peace societies. The same may be paid 
of all missionary societies, and societies for propagating 
the gospeK Should these all cordially co- operate, they 
must form a most powerful association. 
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But our bopefl and espectations are not limited here. 
The societies of Friends and Shakers mil come in of 
course, and cordially contribute to the glorious object. 
May we not also expect a ready acquiescence from the 
particular churches, ofeyery denomination in the land 1 
And why may we not look to ike various literary and 
politiclil societies, for aid in a plan, which has the secu- 
nty» the peace, and the happiness of the world for its ob- 
ject. 

That there are obstacles and objections to be encoun- 
tered we cannot deny ; but it is confidently believed, 
that there are none insurmountable; because God will 
aid in such a cause, and the time is at hand, when bis 
prediction shall be fulfilled. 

As the object is not of a party nature, and as party 
distinctions and party purposes have been excluded from 
the discussion, it is hoped no objection will arise from 
the present state of political parties in this country. 
The supposed delusion in respect to war, is confined to 
no nation, nor to any political sect in any country. 
What has been said on the subject has not been design- 
ed for the purpose of reproach against any class of men ; 
but with a desire to befriend and l>enefit all who have 
not examined the subject ; and to rouse christians to one 
united and vigorous effort to bless the world with peace. 
An eloquent speech, delivered by Mr. Wilberforce in 
the British Parliament, in favor of propf>gating Chris- 
tianity in India, with a view to abolish human sacrifices 
in that country, contains some observations, which we 
hope he will repeat in the same house on the present 
subject : 

<* It was," said he, " formerly my task to plead the 
cause of a people, whose woes affected every heart, and 
who were finally rescued from the situation in which 
they groaned, by the abolilion of the slave trade. That 
cause was doubtless the cause of suffering humanity ; 
but I declare, that if we entirely exclude the considera- 
tion of religion, humanity appears to me to be still more 
concerned in the cause I am now pleading, than in that 
for which I was formerly the advocate."— ' I, for my 
part, consider it as absolute blasphemy te believe that 
that great Being, to whom we owe our existence, has 
doomed so \Brge a porllon of mankind to t«iAKiti I^tkh^ 

3 
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in that state in which we see the natives of India at this 
day. 1 am confident bis providence has furnished rem- 
edies fitted to the case, alkd I hold it to be our duty to 
apply them. And 1 am satisfied, that not only may this 
be safely attempted, ^ut that its accomplishment will be 
in the highest degree beneficial." 

May God grant that this powerful advocate for "sufi^e^ 
ing humanity" may have his heart fervently engaged for 
the abolition of the war trade. Here he may find a new 
and ample field for the display of his piety, his philan* 
throphy and his eloquence. With the greatest propriety 
he may state, that the miseries, occasioned by the uni- 
Tersal custom of war, are far more dreadful, than those oo- 
easioned by either of the limited customs, for the abolitioa 
•f which he has so honorably and successfully contended. ' 

if it would be blasphemy tp believe that God hai 
doomed so great a portion of his creatures, as the natives 
of India, to remain forever the subjects of their present 
delusions respecting human sacrifices ; can it be less 
than blasphemy to believe that he has doomed not only 
all Christendom, but all the nations of the earth, to be f(jr 
ever so deluded, as to support the most desolating custooii 
which ever resulted from human depravity, or which 
ever afiSicted the race of Adam ? Here with sincerity I • 
can adopt the words of Mr. Wilberforce — " I am confi* 
dent that his providence has furnished remedies fitted to , 
the case ; and I hold it to be our duty to apply them." 

I have till now avoided the mention of our present 
war, that nothing should appear calculated to excito 
party feelings. But as the present calamity is severely 
felt, 1 must be permitted to express my hope, that the af- 
file tien will favor the present object. If our distressei 
may be the occasion of opening the eyes of this people 
to see the delusions of war in general, and of exciting 
them to equitable exertions to prevent a return of such a 
calamity, an important benefit may result not only to 
posterity, but lo the world. For if suitable exertions 
should be made in this country, the influence will not be 
bounded by the Atlantic ; it will cross the ocean, and 
^d its way into the Bible Societies, and other religions 
societies in Great Britain, and on the continents of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Nor will it be many yeam 
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before it will find access to the houses of legislation and 
the palaces of kings. 

Here christians of every sect may find an object worth j 
or their attention, and in which they may cordially unite. 
For this object they may with propriety leave behind 
ali' party zeal and party distinctions, and bury their ani- 
mosities in one united effort, to give peace to the world. 

Let lawyers, politicians and divines, and men of every 
elass who can write or speak, consecrate their talents to 
the diffusion of light, and love, and peace. Should there 
be an effort, sach as the object demands, God will grant 
his' bH^ssing, posterity will be grateful, heaven will Ihi 
filled with joy and praise, and *< the sword shall iiotde*> 
vour foreyer." 

SECTION VIIL 

Let not the universality of the custom be regarded as 
an objection to making the attempt. If the custom be 
wicked and destructive, the more universal, the more 
important is a reformation. If war is ever to be set aside* 
an effort must some time be made ; and why not now, as 
well as at any future day ? What objection can now be 
ttated, which may not be brought forward at any ?• et 
period ? 

If men must have objects for the display of heroism,let 
their intrepidity be shown in firmly meeting the formida^ 
ble prejudices pf a world in favor of war. Here is an op* 
portunity for the display of such heroism as will occasion 
no remorse on a dying bed, and such as God will approve 
at the final reckoning. In this cause, ardent zeal, gen- 
uine patriotism, undaunted fortitude, the spirit of enter- 
prize, and every quality of mind worthy of a hero, may 
be gloriously displayed. Who ever displayed a more he- 
roic spirit than Saint Paul ? For such heroism and love 
of country as he displayed, the object now proposed will 
epen the most ample field at home and abroad. 

That there is nothing in the nature of mankind, which 
renders war necessary and unavoidable — nothing which 
inclines them to it, which may not be overcome by the 
power of education, may appear from what is discovera- 
ble in the two sects already mentioned. The Quakert 
and Shakers are of the same nature with other 9eQ\{le's 
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*^ men of like pasBione'' with those who uphold the cas* 
torn of war. All the difference between them and oth- 
ers results from education and habit. The principles of 
their teachers are diffused through their societies, im- 
pressed on the minds of old and young ; and an aTersion 
to war and violence is excited, which becomes habitual* 
and has a governing influence on their hearts, their pai* 
ftions and their lives. 

If then it has been proved to be possible^ by the force 
education, to produce such an aversion to war, that peo- 
ple will not even ^mr/ their own lives by acts of vio 
lence ; shall it be thought impossible by similar means, 
to destroy the popularity of offensive war, and'excloda 
the deadly custom from the abodes of men ? 

The following things will perhaps be generally admit- 
ted; that the christian religion has abolished the practice 
of enslaving captives, aod in several respects mitigated 
the evils oi war, by introducing milder usages ; that if 
the temper of our Savior should universally prevail ft- 
mong men, wars must cease to the ends of the earth ; 
that the scriptures give reason to hope such a time of 
peace will result from the influence of the christian reli- 
gion* ' 

If these views and expectations are well founded, does 
it not follow of course, that the spirit and custom of war 
is directly opposed to the principles and spirit of the gos- 
pel ; that in proportion as the gospel has its proper effect 
on the minds of men, an aversion to war must be excited; 
and that it is the duty of every christian to do all in his 
power to bring the custom into disrepute, and to effect iti 
abolition ? 

Can it be consistent with due regard f o the gospel, for 
christians to hold their peace, while they see a custom 
prevailing, which annually sweeps off myriads of their 
brethren, hurrying them into eternity by violence and 
murder ? Can they forbear to exert themselves, to put an 
end to this voluntary plague ? Can we feel a conviction 
that war is in its nature opposed to the principles and 
spirit of our religion, and that it is the purpose of God i$ 
put an end to this scourge by the influence of the gospel ; 
and still sleep on without any effort to produce the effect 
which we believe is intended by our heavenly Father t 

If the christian religion is to put an end to war, it 
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must be by the efforts of those who are under its influ- 
ence. So long therefore as christians acquiesce in the 
custom, the desirable event will be delayed. 

Christianity is not itself a powerful intelligent agtnU 
It is neither a God, an angel, nor a man. It is only a 
system of divine instructions, relating to dyiy and happi" 
ness : to be used by men for their own benefit, the bene« 
fit of each other, and the honor of Its Author. Like all 
other instructions, they are of no use any farther thaa 
they are regarded and reduced to practice. 

In what way then is it possible that Christianity 
should put an end to war, but by enlightening the minds 
of men, as to the evil of the custom, and exciting them 
to an opposite course of conduct ? Is it possible that the 
custom of war should be abolished by the influence of re*> 
ligion. while christians themselves are its advocates ? 

If God has appointed that men shall be saved by the 
pr^ori^fnir of the, gospel, the gospel must be preached, or 
the end will never be accomplished. So if he has ap- 
pointed that by the same gospel this world shall be de- 
livered from war, this also must be effected by similar 
means. The tendency of the gospel to this effect must 
be illustrated and enforced ; its opposition to war must 
be displayed in the lives of christians ; and men must be 
influenced by gospel motives to cease from destroyin;^ 
one another. 

There are other effects, which we expect will be pro* 
duced by Christianity, namely, the abolition of heatheu 
tdoUUxy^ and the various modes of offering human sacri* 
fices. But how are these events to be brought about 9 
Do we expect that our Bibles will spread their cbvertl 
for wings, fly through the world, and convert the nations^ 
without the agency of christians ! Should we expect the 
gospel would ever convert the heathen from their idol* 
mtry, if those, who profess to be its friends, should them* 
iselves generally encourage idolators in their present 
courses, by a compliance with their customs ? Such ex- 
pectations would be jiist as reasonable, as to expect the 
gospel will occasion wars to cease, without the exertiong 
•f christians, and while they countenance the cusWm by 
their own examples. 

it will perhaps be pleaded, that mankind are not yet 
foOfiieiitiy enlightened, to apply the f tvu^V\^V«% ^^\.^ 
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gospel for the abolition of war ; and that we must wait 
for a more improved s^tate of society. Improved in wkaJt f 
in the science of blood i' Are such improvements to pre* 
pare the way for peace 1 Why not wait a few centuries, 
until the natives of India become more improved in their 
idolatrous customs, before we attempt to convert them 
to Christianity ? Do we expect that by continuing in 
the practice of idolatry, their minds wiH be prepared to 
rt'ceive the gospel ? If not let us be consistent, and 
while we use means for the conversion of heathens, let 
means also be used for the conversion of christians. For 
war is in tact a heathenish and savage custom, of the 
most malignant, most desolating, and most horrible char- 
acter It is the greatest curse, and results from the 
grossest delusions that ever afflicted a guilty world* 

KOTE. 

After the preceding pages were chiefiy in type, I sawf&r 
the first time '* The complaint op PfcACUi" and " anii- 
FoiiEMOiN," written hy Erasmus. Tiie coincidence of opiih 
ions and remarks fnust strike every reader, who shall com- 
pare the writins^s of Erasmus with this Review. He wiU^ 
however^ also perceive a disparity of eloquence not much tn 
the honor of the latter. But should the Review be only the 
occasion ^exciting Christians to read the mare important 
work of Erasmus, my labor will neither be in vain nor re- 
gretted In his discussion of the subject, there is a diyplojf 
of reason, religion and eloquence, calculated to convince eve- 
ry mind^ which is not strongly fortified by the delusions of 
prejudice, and to interest every heart which is less harden- 
edthan Pharaoh's. It is indeed astonishing that even pOm 
pish prejudices could resist the force if his reasoning against 
the custom of war. As a specimen of his spirit and styU^ 
fve quote the following passages, in reference to the custom 
ef using the symbol of the Cross for a standard, partaking 
•f the Lord's Supper before going to battle, and saying tki 
Lord's prayer. 

" The absurdest circumstance of all those respecting tJu 
%tse of the cross eis a standard is, thai you see it glittering 
and waving high in air^ in both the contending armies at 
once. Divine service is performed to the same Christ in 
^olh armies at the same time. What a shocking sight I 
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ho ! CROSSES dashing against grosses, and chrtst m 
this side firiog bullets at chri6T on the other ; Cross a- 
gainst Cross, and Christ against Christ /" He adds : — 

^ Let us now imagine we hear a soldier among these 
fighting Christians saying the Lord's prayer, *' Our F ath- 
1.K," says he : O, hardened wretch ! can you call him Fath- 
er, when you are just going to cut your brother'ts throat f 
^ Hallowed be thy oanie f' how can the natne of God be 
more impiously unhallowed, than by mutual bloody mur* 
der among you, his sons ? " Thy kingdom com*^ ;'* do you 
pray for the coming of hb kingdom, while you are 
endeavoring to establish an earthly despotism, by the 
spilling of the blood of God* s sons and subjects ? '* Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven :'' Hir 
will in heaven is for pcacg, but you are now mcd^ 
itating WAR Dare you say to your Father in heaven^ 
•*UiviB us this day our daily bread/' when you arc 
going the next minute to burn your brother^s cornfields ; 
and had rather lose the benefits of them yourself than suf* 
fer him to enjoy them unmolested ? With what face can you 
say^ " Forgive us our tresspasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,"*^ when so far from forgiving ^our 
emn brother, you are goin*r^ with all the haste you can, to 
murder him in cold blood, for an alleged trespass, which 
after all is but imaj^inary 7 Do you presume to deprecate 
clanger of -^ temptation," who, not without great danger te 
yourself, are doing all you can to force your brother 
into danger? Do you deserve to be delivered from (^vil, 
1^1 is, from the evil being to whose impulse you submit 
yaurse^', and by whose spirit you are guided, m contrivinf^ 
the greatest possible evil to your brother i"' 

It may be doubtr^d whether a complete history of all the 
eonduct of htfernal spirits, would contain any thing more 
inconsistent, more abominable y or more to be deplored, than 
has appeared in the history of warring christians. To 
hehol4 two contending armies, from christian nations, so 
deluded as mutually to offer prayers to the same benevolent 
God^for success in their attempts to butcher each other, is 
enough to fill the mind of any considerate person with a- 
mazement and horror. Yea, a sight like this might cawte 
weeping in heaven^ and triumph in hell ! 
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k SPECIAL INTKRVIEW BETWEEN THE PEGSIDENT OF THI 
VMITED STATES AlND UMaR, AN OFFlOEft DISMIS- 
SED FOA DUELLING. 

Presidmt Toua countenance, sir, I think I have seeA 
before, but your name 1 do not recollect. 

Omar, May it please your excellency, 1 am Omar, 
tlie man who was lately an officer in the military ser- 
Ticcr, and who was dismissed for some concern in an af- 
fair of honor. I have for some time been desirous of an 
interview on that subject. 

P. It was painful to me, to issue the order for your 
removal. I had no personal animosity against you ; but 
1 had become convinced, that unless something could be 
done to check that needless and inhuman custom, many 
valuable men would lose their lives, without any service 
to their country. 

O. I was indeed offended, when I was informed of your 
determination ; but afterwards i took the matter under 
serious consideration, and became fully convinced, that 
duelling is a wicked, unwarrantable custom, which oc- 
casions the sacrifice of many lives, and the distress of 
many families, without any benefit to community. I 
therefore entirely approve your conduct in removing me 
from office, and thank you for your fidelity. 

P. 1 am much pleased to see in you a disposition so 
friendly and magnanimous. Tour views of duelling are 
dearly correct. 1 sincerely wish they may become uni- 
versal, that human lives may no more be sacrificed to 
false principles of honor. You, my good friend, now 
stand on fair ground to be eminently useful in preserving 
the lives of valuable members of society, by an effort to 
open their eyes to the enormity of a custom, which haa 
made such deplorable inroads among men of r&uk. ^^ 
one disputes your valor, and as you lia\e \i^Wimfe ^^^ 
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Winced of the evil of the custom, your influence maj go 
far towards its abolition Only render the custom dis- 
reputable, and it will wither away like a weed pulled up 
by the roots and exposed to the heat of the sun. Pop- 
ularity is the only element in ivhich such a murderous 
cuetom can thrive, or even live, among men of reflection. 
To save your fellow men from untimely death, is an oh- ' 
ject which your benevolent mind will pursue with ardor. 
And any aid which it may be proper for me to gife» 
will not be withheld. 

O. 1 thank you, sir, for the kind sentiments you have 
expressed. I think I should be willing to exert mysetf 
to put an end to duelling, if I could see a fair prospect 
of success. But you are aware, sir that the preposses- 
sions of many gentlemen, especially in the southern 
states, are very strong in favor of the custom. Should 
I write or speak much on the subject, I shall probably 
be dubbed with the title of puritan or fanatic^ and bring 
on myself much reproach, without being able to do any 
•onsiderable good. 

F. A man of pure mind and benevolent heart, has lit* 
tie to fear from being called a. puritan- As to famUia^ 
I am not acquainted with any persons more deserving 
thrit name, than those who will wantonly sacrifice their 
own lives, and the lives of others, to false principles of 
honor, without even the prospect of benefit to them- 
selves, their families, or their country. 

O. I feel the force of your remarks. I am disposed to 
do what I can to [ireserve men from untimely death ; hut 
I must rely on your patronage. 

P. Qf that you may feel assured, in so good a cansOf 
I have long lamented the prevalence of duelling, but I 
never saw before so fair a prospect of opposing it with 
efiect I am determined to bear a decided testimony 
against it, while I hold the presidency, by dismissing 
every military ofiicer in the army or the navy, who sbaU 
be guilty of giving or accepting a challenge, or of insti* 
gating others to such a combat. I indeed hope, that 
what has been already done will prevent a repetition of 
such murderous folly, for I have no wish for an occasioi 
to express my displeasure against military men ; but my 
resolution is fixed. They must forbear, or be dismissed. 

0* Decision in this particular will, I think, mak^ n 
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powerful impression ; and it is a fortunate cireumstaHee, 
that the Prince Regent of Great Britain has adopted a 
similar course. This plaees the military officers under 
both governments on the same ground ; and the co-ope- 
ration of difi(erent governments for the same b&nevolent 
object, will render the efforts doubly efficacious. 

P, You remember the impression which was made on 
the public mind, by the fatal duel between General 
Hamilton and Colonel Burr. I think a very great por- ^ 
tion of gentlemen at that time would have been really 
glad to see t)ie custom fairly set aside. Many, I am per- 
suaded, feel as Hamilton did, as to tbe propriety and mo* 
lality of the custom ; and would never comply with it, 
if any thing could be done, which, in their view, would 
free them from odium in a refusal. Now, as the custom 
wholly depends on a delusive opinion, like that which 
formerly prevailed of burning heretics, any measures 
which may be adopted to change the opinions of those 
who favor the custom, will tend to its abolition. Would 
it not then be wise to form societies, in which the sub- 
ject should be fully discussed, and whose object should 
be to effect a revolution in the Oj)inions of that class of 
people who regard the custom as honorable ? 

O. Such a plan, 1 think, would have a happy tenden- 
ey. 1 know of a number, who sincerely regret that the 
custom was ever adopted ; and who, 1 think, would 
cheerfully associate for the purpose you propose, could 
they only be heade<l by some powerful character. The 
project would be greatly favored by this circumstance, 
that the sentiments of serious people in general, and in- 
deed of a vast portion of community, are already so de» 
eidedly opposed to the custom, that they would rejoice 
in any effort to bring it into universal disrepute. In 
New England the custom is generally regarded with ab- 
horrence, as a primlefiied mode of murder y assumed by 
gentlemen, in violation of the laws of justice and reason, 
as well as the laws of the land. Thousands, in perhaps 
every state, view the matter in the seme light, and the 
more it is examined, the more It will be abhorred. Could 
we only obtain the concurrence of twenty persons, pwch 
as I could name, to unite with the mass of people already 
prepared for the enterprizcy 1 think U wou\Cl be ^^omXAft 
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in twenty jear9, to rencler the custom of duelling as per- 
fecUy odious, as that of horse stealing. 

P " The power of reasoning," sslys Dr. Reid, "in 
those who have it, may be abused in morals.^ as in other 
matters. To a man who uses it with an upright heart, 
and a single eye to find what is his duty, it will be oC 
great use ; but when it is used to justify what a man has 
a strong inclination to do, it will only serve to deceive 
himselt and others. When a man can reason, his pas- 
sions will reason, and they are the most cunning sophists 
we meet with." It is by the reasoning of "• the pa»- 
sions," these ^' cunning sophists," that gentlemen per- 
suade themselves that they may he justified in expodsg 
their own lives, and the lives of others, in the custom of 
duelling. If they would lay aside their passions, and 
reason impartially, they would easily see, that it would 
be as justifiable in any other class of citizens, even ih 
women and children, to adopt a murderous mode of net- 
tling controversies, as it is in them. Yet they woaM 
now use their influence to have other people hanged fof 
imitating their own example. It is indeed amazing that 
men of sense can be thus bewildered by the influence of 
their passions, and the popularity of a barbarous custom, 
which had ita origin in an age of savage manners* What 
security would be given to the lives^ of gentlemen, and 
from what anxiety would their families be relieved, if 
this custom should become disrepatHble amon^ that class 
of men ! The fate of Hamilton and Burr is a solemn les- 
son to all men of reputation, who favor the custom. Burr 
succeeded in killing the object of his envy, but what hat 
been his own fate ? What advantage has he gained '? Be* 
fore the duel he sustained a high rank in society, hut 
since, like his predecessor Cain, he has been a vagabond 
in the earth. 

O. The public have no occasion to thank Colond 
Burr; yet I am of opinion that his duel has had a favorable 
influence against the practice. Indeed 1 have believed 
that my dismissal was occasioned by the influence whiel 
that event had on your mind, and the minds of otherii 
But still 1 rejoice in the issue. It has been useful to ma^ 
and I hope it will be so to others. Various circumstn» 
ces concurred to make the duel of those men serviceable 
ia the way I have menUoued. Hamilton was unqafl** 
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iionably oue of the most eminent men in the nation, in 
the view of both political parties. His fall occasion ef J a 
shock like that of an earthquake, and prepared the minds 
of the multitude to listen to whatever was said against 
the custom. The clergy availed themselves oi this op- 
portunity, to express their abhorrence of the practice, 
and to exhibit it in the most odious colors; and what they 
said was listened to with seriousness and gratilication. 
The trivial nature, also, of the oifence, which Burr made 
the groond of the challenge, was calculated to lead peo- 
ple to regard his conduct with detestation. 

p. Another thing may be mentioned, which had great 
•fifect — the deliberate testimony which Hamilton gave 
in writing against the custom, as immoral and murder- 
ous. This testimony was evidently written with a kind 
of presentiment that the duel would cost him his life. 
That a man of his giant mind should be seduced by pop- 
ular opinion, to comply with a custom which be consci- 
entiously believed to be wicked, was truly extraordinary. 
Judicious and reflecting persons could easily perceive by 
the writing which he left, that the convictions of his 
own mind were decidedly against the custom, as of a 
barbarous and immoral character ; and that his compli- 
SBCewas the effect of what he believed to be the popular 
opinion among gentlemen of honor. He evidently sac- 
lificed his own life to an opinion which he believed to 
be erroneous, and to a custom which he regarded as a^ 
bomtnable. 

The offence, on which the challenge was given, was 
indeed of a trivial nature, compared with the mode of 
obtaining redress. At a time when party spirit is pre- 
valent in a community, as it then was and is now, if such 
things as Burr made the ground of the challenge, may be 
regarded as sufficient to justify a duel, fifty thousand may 
be fought in this country every year. And if every class 
of people may follow such examples, as surely they may 
if commendable, the custom would sweep the land of its 
inhabitants like a general plague. No person would be 
s«>cnre from falling a victim to the prcjfudices and pas- 
sions of some political opponent. Men of rank should 
certainly consider what would be the consequences, iC 
all other classes of community should foWovr t\ie\t e^x^xfib- 
ple> in makiag thus light of hamaa life* lu&e«^ VXsa o^ 

. 4 
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fences in general, on the ground of which duels are 
fought, are hardly worthy of the notice' of a roan of a 
noble and fnagnanionous mind. They are generally the 
ebullitions of passion and prejudice, to which all men 
are liable, and none more so than duellists. The custom 
is so far from being honorable, or a compliance with it 
an indication of a generous mind, that it is an indieatioo 
of petulance and malignity unbecoming any man of hon- 
or. By a conformity to this custom, men do not even 
rise above the most petulant and ferocious of the brute 
creation They fall far below the magnanimity of the 
iiiastifiT, who can hear the barking of twenty snappish ears, 
without breaking his trot, or being moved so much as to 
turn his head to notice them. 

The custom of duelling cherishes and gives scope to 
the vilest passions of the human heart renders men 
bloody and ferocious on principle, and tends to extermin- 
ate the kind affections, which are most essential to so- 
cial happiness. 

To see men of rank thus trifle with human life, must 
naturally have eoosiderable effect on the other classes of 
society It must excite abhorrence, or inspire them 
wifh similar feelings and sentiments. The more, there- 
fore, this custom prevails, the greater must be the inse- 
curity of human life, the greater the corruption of mor- 
aU in society < and the more a blood thirsty disposition 
will prevail through the land. 

O. Your excel If ncy will excuse my weakness 

P. You seem, sir, to be oppressed with grief, or some 
other emotion, for which I cannot account. 

O. Regret y shame, admiration hDi\ as tonvihmeni^ have 
all combined, and overcome me. I regret ttxat I eytt 
gave the least countenance to a custom so sanguinary* 
1 am ashamed that I so long remained blind to the obvi- 
ous dictates of reason and religion, and that I suffered 
my mind to be seduced by the sophistical reasoning of 
the passions. I was struck with admiration at your maa- 
ner of expressing i he real sentiments of my own heart. 

I may truly say, as honest and illiterate individuals 

oflen say on hearing an eloquent, intelligent man, *' you 

have expre&B«^d my views of the subject better than I 

could have expressed them myself." But 1 was also at- 

ioHuhcd^ 
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P. What excited your astonishment ? 

O* 1 was astonished, that while you see so clearly the 
immoral nature, and the demoralizing and fatal tenden- 
cy of duelling, you have not seemed aware how easily 
your remarks might be applied to another custom, which 
has been still more popular, and more destructive. 

P. You mean probably the ancient custom of killing 
men for their religious opinions, when they happened to 
dissent from the creed of the majority. 

O. No, sir ; that is not the custom 1 had in view, but 
one as unreasonable, and more destructive to the lives of 
men. Perhaps at an earlier moment of our interview I 
should have disclosed more fully the result of those reflec- 
tions, to which I was led by being removed from office. 
But I have felt a delicacy in the affair, and some fears 
lest I should say something which would not be so ac- 
ceptable to your excellency, as what I have said on a 
custom which we mutually abhor. 

P. The ingenlious and amiable spirit you have dis^ 
played, in r^ard to your removal from office, has gained 
my confidence and esteem. You may speak without re- 
serve. I think 1 shall hear with patience, and 1 hope 
with impartiality. 

O. To be frank, sir, when I had reflected on the immor- 
al nature of duelling, and become fully conviuced of its 
injustice and enormity, I was then led to compare this 
custom with that of war, for which also I had been an 
advocate. The more I pondered, the more I was struck 
with the similarity of the principles, on which the two 
customs have been supported. On the whole, I became 
fully convinced, that war, has no advantage of duelling 
in respect to its being necessary^ justifiable^ or honorable $ 
and that it is as much worse than duelling, as it is more 
destructive to the lives of innocent people. 

P. You surprize me, sir ! Are you not aware that war 
has been admitted for the settlement of national contro- 
Tersies, in all ages and all countries, as far back as higto- 
fj extends ? 

O. 1 am, sir : But had duelling been as uniformly 
and universally admitted, as the best method of settling 
disputes between individuals, would that amount to proof 
of the propriety of the custom ? 

P. It would not There is howayexi a »lu\L\tk\^ ^\k« 
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similarity in the two cases. Duelling results from t)ie 
folly and rashness of presampluous indiyiduals, who as- 
sume a right to expose their own lives, and to destroy one 
another. But war is made by lawful auiluyrUy^ by the de- 
liberate counsels of the rulers of a nation. 

O. Suppose then, that the rulers of a civilized nation 
should deliberately authorize duels, as the best mode of 
deciding private controversies ; would this abate the ma- 
lignant and odious nature of the custom? And would 
not such a set of rulers be justly considered as barbarians ? 

P. Be this as it may ; you will admit that the offeneeBt 
for which wars are declared, are of a more serious nature^ 
than those for which duets are fought. 

O. No, sir, not always. One half the wars in chrit^ 
lendom have been declared without any real offence at 
all, or on as frivolous pretexts as challenges are giv«n by 
duellists. Offences may be called either great or small 
only by comparison ; and to make a fair estimate in the* 
two cases, we should compare the offences with the 
probable consequences of an appeal to arms. The of- 
fences for which duels are fought appear trifling, com- 
pared with the probable and the possible consequence* 
of seeking a redress by a c&allenge. When a duel is to 
be fought for the decision of a private dispute between 
two gentlemen, it is probaMe that one, and possible that 
both the combatants will be killed ; and that one or both 
of their family connexions will be subjected to mourning 
and woe. Now certainly it must be an offence of a more 
serious nature than usually occurs, to justify an appeal to 
pistols or swords, with such awful prospects as the result; 
and it is in this view of the matter that the usual pre- 
texts for duels appear altogether insufficient and triflingt 

P. Thiols gran ted- 

O. Well, sir, in the present state of the civilized na- 
tions of Christendom, when a war is declared, it must be 
done with & probability/ that sixty thousand lives will be 
sacrificed, and a much greater number of families subject* 
ed to severe alfliction ; and with a possibility that ten 
times this amount of suffering will be the consequence of 
making war. In what instance, then, has a war been 
declared, when the offence was not trifling, compared 
with the probable and possible consequences of an appeal 
to arm$ ? The challenge for a duel exgoses but two lives { 
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the declaration of war as really exposes a hundred Ihoa* 
saod. Are then the offences, for which war is ucually 
declared, a hundred thousand times greater, than those 
for which challenges are given '/ If not, they are very 
insufiQcient to justify war 

P- But the honor of a nation will not allow a govern^ 
ment to submit to insult or aggression, if they submit 
in one case they may in another ; and every instance of 
Hibmission is an invitation to renewed insult. It is of 
the highest importance to a nation, that its rulers should 
be ever ready to vindicate its konor^ by an appeal to 
arms^ 

O. And what, may it please your excellency, does all 
this amount to, but the plea of a duellist from the lips of 
a ruler 1 You have admitted that duelling is practised ia 
support of /a/^^ principles ofhonar^ and that the sacrifices 
thus made are wanton & needles. But an appeal to arms 
in vindication of honor, is no more necessary on the part 
of a nation, than on the part of a military officer, or any 
other gentleman. The delusion is the same in both ca- 
ses—dishonorable and ruinous sacrifices are pade to a 
phcLniom called honor^ while t&U£ honoe is but little re- 
garded. 

P. But what could the rulers of a nation do in a case 
like ours before the late war ? We complained of wrongs* 
repeate<i and urged our complaints over and over a^ain* 
but the British government forbore redress, till our pa* 
tience was exhausted. 

O. What would you advise a gentleman of honor to d& 
in a similar case ? His brother has insulted hira, or said 
something by which his honor is wounded The com- 
plainant has repeatedly stated his grievances, but redresa 
is delayed Would you advise htm to send a challenge, 
and then, if he can« blow a ball through his brother's 
heart ? Would you also advise him to kill off half a score 
of his brother's family, who never have done him^ nor 
even wbhed him, the least injury t 

P. Not so t this would* be horrible ; but you have not 
t^ven a direct answer to my question ; what could have 
been done to avoid the war ? 

O The veav same, sir. that was done to makb 
yf';ACB Nothine; more, * think, could have h^^x\ neces- 
sary, duch a treaty as we now havci bad it li««a\Eaariji\Mr 

4 * 
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fore the war, Would haye saved all the sacrifices of blood 
BDd treasure on both sides of the contest. And your ex- 
cellency will not deny, that such a treaty might have 
been obtained before the war, at less expense than the 
flU})port of one of our commissioners at Ghent. 

P But the war has ramd our national character ^ and 
evinced that other nations are not to injure us with im- 
punity. 

O. May it please your excellency, I admit that the 
war has raised our national character just as a duellist 
raises his own character when he gives a challenge, 
fiichts bravely, injures his antagonist, receives a wound 
vtrhinh must be a burden for life, and then makes peace 
without any other concession or recompense 

P. I will not impute to you any unfriendly design, 
but your remarks seem to have a bearing against me, as 
president of the nation. 

O. Be assured, sir, that nothing unfriendly or disres- 
pectful has been or «vill be intended by me 1 have been 
tnyself an advocate both for war and duelling. The 
measures you adopted to check duelling:, were the occa- 
sion of my present views on both subjects. On the sub- 
ject of duelling we are now perfectly agreed. 1 wish to 
recompence your favor to me, by convincing you that 
war and duelling are equally unjustifiable. 

P. it would be awful to me, to think of the havoc of 
lives during the late war, should 1 become of your opin* 
ion. I think, however, no person acquainted with me 
can say, that 1 am naturaTly of a malignant and sanguin* 
cry character. Some circumstances had influence to in- 
duce me to consent to the war, which it may not be prop- 
er to name. Hut of this you may rest assured, that I did 
not consent to the war under a conviction, that the cus- 
torn of war was murderous and unjustifiable, as General 
Hamilton consented to a duel with Burr. 

O. By what he supposed to be the popular opinion, 
(reneral Hamilton was induced to think that, all things 
considered, it was better for him to comply with a ens* 
torn, which be believed to be immoral, than to refuse* 

And although your excellency had not been convinc- 
ed that the custom of war was unjustifiable, yet some res- 
pectable characters have been of the opinion, that yoa 
cooBented to the war, aot ao much fcooa a cooTictioii «f 
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its justice, as from a desire to gratify some others, and to 
give scope to what you thought was the popular feeling. 
But whether this apprehension he correct, I pretend not 
to say. 1 believe that your friend's in general do not im- 
pute to you a sanguinary character. 

P. I Terily thought, and still think, that we had re- 
eelved injuries from Great Britain ; I supposed the cus- 
tom of war to be judtifiaole ; and I had reason to think 
that the war would be popular with (hat part of the na- 
tion which raised me to the presidency- The war has 
not, indeed, produced all the benefits I hoped for: but 
peace is agnin restored, and I regard it as a blessing. 
Your remarks on war have made some impression on 
my mind. If I have been in an error, it is of a serious 
nature, and I wish to know the truth. But the evening 
is far spent. If you wish to make any farther communi- 
cations to me on the suhjent of war, will it not be best to 
do it by letter ? In this way you will have opportunity 
to set your arguments in the strongest light, and 1 shall 
have opportunity to examine them with greater atten* 
tion and advantage. \Vhatever may be the result 1 will 
read with care, and endeavor to weigh your reasoning in 
an even balance. 

O Both your candor and your proposal strike mj 
mind agreeably. 1 shall reflect on them with pleasure, 
and I think I shall write, for my heart is filled with the 
subject, and from the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaks, and the pen moves with ease. You may proba- 
bly think me an enthusiast ; }}u\ my enthusiasm leads me 
to endeavor to save men's lives, and not to destroy them. 
Such enthusiasm I would gladly diffuse through the land, 
and through the world. Should it tiecome as general 
and as ardent, as has been the destructive enthusiasm 
for war and violence, our present peace will never be 
interrupted. Without the least hesitation, 1 submit to 
the good sense of your excellency one question, and with 
that shall close, on my part, the present agreeable inter- 
view — Which is the mopt to be commende<l and encour- 
aged, an enthusiasm to savey or an enthusiasm to dt- 
Hroy ? 

P. You do me justice in believing, that 1 cannot hes- 
itate in so plain a case. Farewell, my very good (jrien4i 
faitwell. 
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SIX LETTERS FROM OMAR TO THE FRESIDEHT*, 



LETTER L 

Sir, 

Encouraged by your generous proposal, I now lake 
my pen to express to you more fully my convictions and 
my views relating to war. 

Your excellency is aware, thai ardor of mind leads to 
the use of strong language;, in expressing opinions, and in 
nmking remarks on what is believed to be inhuman and 
unjustifiable But whatever language my enthusiasm 
to save the lives of men may lead me to adopt, I beg yoa 
would consider my letters as written with the same feel- 
ings of friendship and respect, which you oLiserved in me 
during the late interview. 1 do not consider you, or 
any oi' the rulers of our nation, as under any greater nils* 
take on the subject of war, than what has been common 
td the rulers of other nations, & to people in general ; and 
whatever bearing my remarks may have on the late war» 
they will not proceed from enmity to any person con- 
cerned in that lamentable affair. My object is, if possi- 
ble, to prevent a recurrence of a similar calamity, by ex- 
posing what I believe to be the misapprehensions iVom 
which wars have originated. I do not pretend to say* 
that we had not as good ground for declaring war a- 
gainst Great Britain^ as has been generally found by 
war-makers in past ages, and other countries. By exam- 
ining history I have become fully convinced, that tha 
pretexts for war have generally been of a Tery trivial 
character ; and that the real objects of war have com- 
monly been concealed under a huge proclamation of pre- 
tended injuries, or of some real injuries artfully and wan- 
tonly exaggerated. Having premised these things, I 
now proceed to the intended remarks 

Your excellency removed me from office, because yoa 
had become convinced, that unless a check could be 
given to the custom of duelling, many valuable men 
would lose their lives, without any service to their coun- 
try. This 1 admitted as a bufficient reason against iliieU 
"ag, and for your treatment of me. But for a similar 

ison 1 object to wars, and wiflh the custom abolished. 

t, UB, m, exaoine the subject fairly, and enquiry 
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whetber the lives lost in war are not saerifieed <' witfap> 
out aoy service to their country.'* We will look at some 
of the most celebrated wars* 

Alexander the Great was a wonderful war-maker. In 
bis wars a vast n>ultitude of men lost Jkheir lives. But 
what advantage to Macedon, or to any other country, 
were the sacrifices made to the ambition of that celebrat- 
ed conqueror? Did he not distress his own country, as 
well as every country he invaded ? Were^iot more 
hves lost in his wars, than have been lost in all the du- 
els since the day that ^' Cain slew his brother ?" And 
what more advantage resulted to any nation from the 
loss mi lives in the wars of Alexander, than from those 
which have been sacrificed in duelling ? 

Not needlessly tb multiply examples, we will now 
come down to our own times. No nation probably in 
our day has sacrificed more lives in war than the i> rench* 
Napoleon was another Alexander, and he kept a large 
portion of the French nation dressed in mourning, or op* 
pressed with grief during bis reign. Has France, sir, 
been benefitted by this immense sacrifice ? That people 
have indeed obtained the name of being brcLoe tojighi. 
But is not this nearly the sum of their ^ain ? Let this be 
compared with the loss. Will the credit of fighting brave- 
ly cancel the debt of millions of lives sacrificed, and the 
Stress of more millions of mourners ? If not, it may be 
presumed, that France is no gainer by the wars of Na- 
poleon. Then add to the loss, the misery he occasioned 
in the countries he invaded, and what shall we say of 
that destroyer ? Was he not truly ^' the scourge of God,'* 
and the greatest curse Eurofie ever endured in one man f 

We will now, sir, come nearer home. In the late war 
with Great Britain, we have probably lost a hundred 
fold more lives than have ever been lost by duelling in 
our country, since its first settlement. And, pray sir, have 
not these lives been lost ^' without any service to their 
country," except such honor as a duellist acquires by 
fighting bravely, after he has given a challenge ? But is 
this honor an equivalent for the loss of thirty thousand 
of our countrymen, and the destruction of as many more 
on the part of Great Britain ? Does this honor heal 
the breaches made in thirty thousand families ? Do^^ It 
dry up the tears o£ mourning parents, wiAovi^, %xA^t:». 
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phans ? Does it cancel the debts contracted by the war, 
and relieve the people from the burden of taxes ? Does H 
place the thousands in comfortable circumstancea, who 
were made bankrupts bj the war ? Does it insure tlie 
bliss of heaven to those who have died in battle ? 

One question more in this connexion. Would 70W 
excellencj have given your own life to have secured to 
the nation every benefit that has been obtained by the 
war ? if iiot« at what rate do you value the lives of those 
who have perished, if you say the war has been a benefit 
to the nation. 

Yet, sir, I will not say, that no benefits are likely to 
result from the war. As the war between Hamilton and 
Burr was the occasion of exciting abhorrence to the cos* 
torn of duelling ; so 1 believe the late war will serve to 
open many eyes, and be the occasion of bringing this 
''needless, inhuman custom" into disrepute. Some farthsr 
remarks may be expected in future letters* 
In the mean time, i am, &c. 



LETTER II. 

Sir, 

You think the custom of duelling is so far from being 
honorable, that by complying with it men do not " rise 
above the most petulant and ferocious animals," and that 
they «< fall far below the magnanimity of the mastiff." 
This perfectly corresponds with my views of the condaet 
of rulers io making war. You will then permit me to 
ask, Should not the rulers of a nation display as much 
magnanimity as you wish to see in military officers and 
private gentlemen ? Ought they not to equal the mastiff 
in magnanimity ? Shall we (hen censure the duellist for 
a private combat, and justify a ruler in plunging a whole 
nation into the miseries of war ? 

You speak of the ^anor of a nation as of vast impor- 
tance. I admit that is so ; but in what does the honor 
of a nation consist ? Does it consist in being quick io r€» 
sent and brave tofiglU ? If honor be composed of such in- 
gredients, why do you discountenance duelling ? Why 
do you not rather wish the whole nation to be trained 
up to that mode of displaying valor ? A nation educated 

as dueWistBt would unquestionably be quick to resent and 

biu re ia battle. 
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But, Bir, does not the honor of a nation resnit from the 
diiplay of intelligence, prudence, integrity, justice, be> 
nerolence magnanimity, forbcaranoe, prosperity, and 
happiness ? Let these ingredients of national character 
be displayed before the world, and the revengeful, fight- 
ing character will soon be abhorred. 

If such things as I have named be the principal things 
which render a nation truly honorable, is it not mani- 
frstly as false a notion of honor wiiich hurries a nation 
to make war, as that which disposep a duellist to give a 
challenged \nd is not making war, in effect, making a 
sacrifice of almost every thing which properly belongs 
to national honor ? Are the rulers of a nation acting an 
honorable part, while manuring the earth with the blood 
of its inhabitants ? Yea, with innocent blood ? Is it tru- 
ly honorable for them to offer human sacrifices to their 
own ambition, or to Ihe savage phantom, called honor / 
Is it honorable for rulers to corrupt the morals of commu- 
nity, and fill their country with poverty, distress, lamen- 
tation, and woe ? If this be honorable, what could be 
dishonorable ? 

You ju?tly object to duelling, that it is of a demoraliz- 
ing tendency I object the same to war ; and 1 may 
boldly affirm, that in this re^^pect, it is far worse than du- 
elling. • 

You think duellists ought to consider what would be 
the consequences, if all the people of other classes should 
imitate their example in making light of human life* 
But are duellists more chargeable with making light of 
human life, than rulers who make war? You can be at 
DO loss for the proper answer to this question. 

** If duellists were not deluded by the reasoning of 
their passions," you think '' the> would see that all oth- 
er classes of community have as good aright as they 
have, to adopt a murdeiousmode of deciding controver- 
sies." This was well said, nnd it may with propriety be 
repeated, with only changing the word duellists for rw- 
lerx-t—'^ If rulers were not deluded by the reasoning of 
their passions they would see, that every other class of 
citizens have as- good a right as they have, to adopt a 
murderous mode of t'eciding controversies." 

If we take a moral view of the subject, and examine it 
•part from passionj prejudice, and ou%tom, VI viViV \i^v \m 



easy to see, why a murderous mode of deciding contro- 
versieB would be more criuiioal in any other case, thti 
in the contentions of rulers of different nations. Whj 
may not different towns in the same state, or differaat 
families in the same town, or two indiTiduals of the same 
family, follow the example of their rulers in this partien- 
lar ? Only let a custom become popular in either of the 
other cases, and it will puzzle a Jesuit to tell, why it is 
more immoral, or more inhuman, or more offensive te 
God, than for the rulers of nations to adopt the same 
mode. 

It may indeed be said, that in ciTilized communities 
the laws provide for the settlement of controversies be- 
tween towns, families and individuals, so as to preclude 
the necessity of an appeal to arms. This is true ; hut it 
is equally ti^ue, that the laws of reason and religion pro- 
vide for the settlement of disputes between nations. 
Will you plead that these laws do not insure that a na- 
tion shall, in all coses, obtain its rights without an ap- 
peal to arms ? The same, sir, is true of civil laws in rela- 
tion to the other cases. May I not safely add, that of 
all modes for obtaining rights, which were ever invented 
by men, there is not one more uncertaiu, than that of 
war ? To decide a question of right by lot, or the cast of 
a die, would be as sure of doing justice, as a decision by 
war, and infinitely less expensive, and more honorable. 

It is easy to see, that if it should become fashionable 
for towns and families to settle their disputes by war ; 
force, and violence, and fraud, and skill in the use of 
arms, would become a substitute for reason and justice, 
and be made the standard of right and wrong. No cer 
tainty could exist that right would he obtained, oi 
wrongs redressed, by such decisions. It would, howeV' 
er, be very certain, that wrongs would be multiplied 
without number, and that the weak and the innocent 
would fall a prey to violence and injustice. But as aW' 
ful as it may be to think of, every particular in this de 
scription is strictly true, when applied to wars betweei 
nations, as a mode of deciding controversies, or of ob 
taining rights 

In truth, sir, I am not acquainted with any species o) 
violence, or fraud, or injustice, or robbery, or piracy, bj 
wbieb the laws of rectitude are more wantonly violated 
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than they are by the usages of war. If the laws of recti* 
tude and the rights of humanity are not violated by the 
custom and usages of nar, then rolihers, [lirates, and 
murderers may safely plead, *' not guiUy.'*^ For what 
species of violence or villany is committed by these har;. 
dened wretches, which is not authorisedhy rulers in mak. 
ing war ? Killing (he innocent, and violently taking or 
destroying property, are in fact tlie employments ap' 
pouUediov military men by war making rulers. 

Your excellency observ^l that duellists would '' use 
their influence to have pec^Ke of other classes hanged {ot 
imitating their own example, in adopting a murdero\]s 
mode of deciding controversies." May not this remark 
be emphatically applied to rulers who make war? Do 
they not cause private citizens to be hanged for deciding 
quarrels by slaughter and violence ? And yet, is not this 
the mode in which they decide their own quarrels ? 
While they authorize and justily the violent slaughter 
of the innocent, in their own disputes with the rulers of 

' other nations, they will punish with death similar acts of 
violence in the private quarrels of their subjects or fellow 
citizens \ 

** To see" rulers " thus trifle with human life," in their 
own quarrels, ^* must naturally have considerable eflect 
on the other classes of community." To this influence, 
sir, in my opinion, is to be ascribed the far greater part 
of all the private murders and robberies which take place 
in the world. Men who are trained up to robbery and 
murder by the custom of war, may be expected to fol- 
low their trade, and not always to wait for the word of 
command from those in authority. It requires more skill 
in the science of jesttitism, than such men generally pos* 
8e89, to see why it is more criminal for them to kill in 
their omn quarrels, than to do the same acts in the quar- 
rels of their rulers ; or to see why they may not rob and 
plunder the innocent for their own benefit, with the 
same propriety as to rob and plunder for the benefit of 
others. When, therefore, by the custom of war, men 
have become hardened in vice, inured to crime, and ha« 
bituated to acts of public authorized butchery and rob- 
bery ; can it be wonderful if their own wants and incli- 
nations should lead them sometimes to commit similar 

i acts in a more private and imaathorixed mansx^tl \:&^ 
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deed, eir, when it shall be duly considered, how much is 
done by the eustom of war« to corrupt the morals of com- 
munity, and how many men are trained up to bloody and 
desperate enterprizes ; the greater wonder will be, that 
priTate robberies and murders are not ten times more 
frequent than they are now known to be in the world. 
It is, however, to be observed, that men who are accus- 
tomed to the violence of war and to military discipline, 
very well know, that rulera, will applaud acts of violence 
and inhumanity in one caaOhnd punish them with death 
in another ; and that there% no safely in robbing aod 
.murdering, except when it is done in obedience totiuef' 
ders of government. 



LETTER III. 

Sir, 

With great propriety your excellency observed of du- 
elling, that '* popularity is the only element in which 
such a murderous custom can thrive, or even live, among 
men of reflection ;^' and that ** only let the custom be- 
come disreputable, and it will wither away like a weed 
pulled up by the roots, and exposed to the heat of the 
sun." 

The very same, sir, may be as truly affirmed of the 
more destructive custom of war. It is popuhrity which 
keeps this custom alive; it is this which produces the 
barbarous enthusiasm, to revenge, and to destroy. Let 
war become disreputable, let an enthusiasm to save the 
lives of men be excited, and the custom will soon be ab- 
horred, as " a privileged mode of murder," under which 
rulers have assumed the right of exposing the lives of 
their own subjects, and of slaughtering the sulgects of 
another nation. 

Suppose, sir, that prior to the late war, the people of 
this country had viewed the custom of war with the 
same abhorrence that you now do the custom of duel- 
ling; Would the war have been declared ? Or had it 
been declared under such circumstances, would not yoa 
and some others have known, before this time, as well 
as 1 do, what it is to be dismissed from office, for being 
concerned in <' a needless and inhuman custom.'' 
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Without any ill will towards your excellency, or any 
other man in office, 1 may state another question : Would 
it not *' give a check to the custom^' of war, if the peo- 
ple of every nation should adopt your summary mode, 
and dismiss from office every man who shows a disposi- 
tion io involve his country in the miseries of war ? The 
Prince Regent of Great Britain and the President of the 
United States, have adopted a very laudable method to 
check duelling. Let the people of the two nations so 
fiir imitate the examples of their chief magistrates, as to 
resolve, that henceforth no person shall be continued in 
any office of honor or profit, who shall appear as an in- 
stigator of war. Then war and duelling will be placed, 
as they ought to be, on similar ground ; and both, i hope, 
*' will wither away like weeds pulled up by the roots, 
and exposed to the heat of the sun." 

Ton proposed the formation of societies to discuss the 
subject of duelling, and to employ their influence to ef- 
fect a revolution in the opinions of those who favor the 
custom as honorable. In this proposal I cordially ac- 
quiesced. I may now in my turn propose the formation 
of societies, to discuss the subject of war, and to attempt 
a revolution in the opinions of those who favor this cus- 
tom. As a thousand lives are sacrificed by war, to one 
by duelling, there seems to be a thousand fold stronger 
inducements in the former case, than in the latter. As I 
said of duelling I may say of war, *^ the more it is exam- 
ined, the more it will be abhorred." 

Should peace societies be formed, several points will 
demand their attention. 

In the first place, it will behove them to investigate 
some mode for effecting a reformation in the manner of 
conducting newspapers — some mode which shall make 
it for the interest of editors to exclude from their papers 
every thing of a vindictive and inflammatory character; 
and to give the preference to such things, as are of a pa^ 
cifie, friendly, and uniting tendency. 

No species of publication has more influence on the 
state and morals of society than newspapers, and none 
which should be conducted with more care, and with 
purer motives It is principally by inflammatory and 
libellous publications, that society is agitated, enmity 
excited, and a disposition for war proauc^d. ¥t^^ %^& 
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candid di8CUBsionB should be encouraged, but such thingji 
as tend to inflanje the minds of people with enmity, or a 
war spirit, should be discountenanced by every virtuous 
member of society. For when the passions of a com- 
munity are inflamed, reason has lost its control, and such 
measures will naturally be adopted as passion shall di6- 
tate ; and these are commonly such as involve deplore- 
ble calamities. Let newspapers be made the vehicles of 
correct information and pacific sentiments, and the 
thirst for blood will abate, and the custom of war will 
lose its popularity. I might say more on this point, but 
your own reflections will supply many defects. 



LETTER IV. 

Sir, 

I HAVE already hinted at one thing, which would de- 
mand the attention of peace societies, should such be 
formed. I shall now observe, that it would also behove 
them to inquire, whether the most fatal delusions do not 
«xist respecting national honor^ true patriotism, and the 
right ^ or power of rulers to make mar. 

By what 1 have already, said, your excellency has an 
idea of my views of national honor. I may however add 
a few thoughts on this point. 

The opinion which has been entertained o( valor, or 
bravery in battle, as an honorable virtue, was evidently 
borrowed from the pagans, and not from the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Fortitude to suffer wrong, and to meet 
even death itself in the path of obedience to God, rather 
than to 4o ivrong, to avenge ourselves, or to render evil for 
evil, is the, valor recommended by the precepts and the 
example of the Prince of Peace. This is a virtue, op- 
posite in its nature and tendency to that vindictive valor, 
BO much extolled by pagans and mahometans, and by 
such christians as prefer pagan morality to that inculcat- 
ed by the gospel, 

The followers of Jesus were to resemble the harmless 
sheep and lambs, and not wolves and tigers. But many 
who have professed to be christians, have gloried in a rt- 
semblance to Terocious animals. Nor have they been con- 
"~nted with equalling the wolf and the tiger, in a blood 
tt/dispositioB. They have far surpassed them. The 



wolf and the tiger are generally contented with devoatw 
ing animals ol different species from their own ; and these 
they attack, not so much to acquire honor by brayery in 
battle, as to procure something to satisfy their huDger* 
and to feed their young it is believed they have sel- 
dom been known to exult in the premeditated slaughter 
of hundreds of their own species. 

Bat men, yea, men calling themselves christians, are 
not contented with butchering innumerable other tribes 
of animals, for food, clothing, and other uses, but they 
even make what they regard as an honorable trade, a pro* 
fessional emploj^ment, of killing one another. This con- 
duct is believed to be peculiar to the human race, and to 
have no parallel in the history of other beings, in heaven* 
on earth, nor even in hell. Men glory in their dignity 
above the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea ; but whether their making a trade 
of destroying one another is to be regarded as an excel- 
lence, as something which contributes to the honor of 
our race, let conscience and common sense determine. 
If it be not an honorable distinction between us and 
other tribes of creation, it is unquestionably something 
which deserves the abhorrence of every intelligent be- 
ing. 

In our estimation of wild animals, we most abhor those 
which are most fierce and blood thirsty ; yet ' we extol 
that in men, as an honorable virtue, which renders other 
beings objects of our abhorrence We cannot see a 
hawk kill a chicken, nor a wol> kill a lamb, without 
feelings of commisf^ration for the sufferer, and feelings of 
indignation or detestation against the det^troyer Yet 
we can extol as a virtue the obdurate, unrelenting, re* 
vengeful, and ferocious bravery, with which men can 
butcher one another in war. 

If satan had been appointed or permitted to dictate to 
christians what they should regard as honorable virtue 
and national honor, could he have suited himself better, 
thafi by proposing the very things, which are now so 
popular in christian nations ? Could he have invented 
any thing, which would have insured more slaughter of 
mankind Uy the hands of each other ? 

If in the view of God, men are to be re?rard» d j:8 wiV- 
fiMiM, because th^y have arrived to auckk a v^Vftii ^ totAp 

S r 
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ness, iahumanity, and ferocity, that tbey caa bravely 
slaughter one auotiier, and it', iu his view, the honor of a 
nation may be raised, b)^ a display of this kind oi virtue ; 
then as soon as these ihiugs shall be satisfactorily prov^ 
ed, we may be certain, that Jesus was an impostor, and 
that iVlahomet bad higher claims to be regarded as a 
teacher sent from God. But at the same time ano her 
conclusion will lorce itself on the mind, iu respect to the 
moral character of J ehovan, which is too horrid to be e&« 
pressed. 



LETTER V. 

Sir, 

Patriotism is another thing which requires examina- 
tion. Like the delusive terms, '- Liberty and equality,*' 
as used in the French revolution, and often witb a vieir 
to cover the basest designs ; so the word patriotism is 
frequently in the mouths of vindictive war makers, as a 
charm, to hurry men to destruction. As patriotism means 
**' love of one's own country,'" we surely ought to under- 
atand by it, love to the lives, the privileges, the virtue, 
the peace, the prosperity, and the happiuess of the com-^ 
munity of which we are members. 

But as valor and skill in the work of human butchery, 
are now regarded as the cardinal virtues — and as the 
honor of a nation is supposed to be exalted by a display 
of such virtues ; so patriotism is made to consist in an 
enthusiasm to support government, in making and car- 
rying oa a war, which giVes opportunity for the display 
of the wonderful virtues, and to exalt the glory of a na? 
tion. 

One man ardently wishes to preserve bis countrymen 
from the miseries of war, and from the fi>lly and madue«9 
of sacrificing their lives to the pagan idol honor — and 
ivould sooner lay down his own life to preserve the |>eace 
of his country, than be an instrument of involving it in 
the sins and calamities of war — Ue is considered aa no 
patriot, but rather as an enemy to his country. 

But another man loves bis country so wiU, that be il 
willing to sacrifice fifty or a hundred thousand of his fel- 
low citizens in war, rather than to endure any insult or 
injury from a foreign power — Here is patriotism, wbiok 
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Alse a man to the skies ! No language is suffieienl 
press his praise ! But if this may be called patriot- 
it is patriotism with a vengeaDce agaiDst the best 
$dts of his own country — a patriotism which calls 
;ood and good evil, and which is murderous in pro- 
3n as it is ardent. 

eh love of country is like the love of the papists 
le pagans, whom they converted with the sword, 
ig off one part of a nation, and 8ut>j.tfcting those to 
ry who chose to be baptised rather than alain. 
e these lovers of the pagans pretended to bless thtm 
the gospel of salvation, they either deprived them 
^ or of the blessings which render life desirable In 
lilar manner^ the popular patriotii^m blesses a nation 
the honor of beiog brave to fight, but it is at the ex- 
i of killing off a large number of the citizens, and 
cting the survivors to poverty, taxation, mourning, 
Noe ; and not unfrequently to the chains ol despo- 

Y mind has been so engrossed with my subject, that 
i almost forgotten that 1 was addressing your excel- 
. ; but your candor will excuse such inattentions a» 
have resulted from an enthusiasm to save the lives 
3n, and to preserve my country from another war. 
y present views of patriotism were not cast in the 
lar mould ; but 1 think, should they prevail, they 
be found conducive to the tranquillity and happi- 
of mankind ; and this is an ot>ject worthy to be 
ht with ardor. Should you doubt the correctness of 
^iews of patriotism, i wish you to compare them with 
)atriotism of the savior oi men. At present 1 feel 
>8ed to regard Him as my pattern, rather than those 
merly fuUowed. However much he might have beea 
ted, he would not, 1 think, fhsive fous^ht a duel^ to 
icate his honor ; yet few persons have displayed 
) intrepidity of character, than appeared in him. 
do i think he would have advised a ruler to plunge 
lation into the horrid abyss of war, that its virtue 
it be displayed, and its honor advanced by bravely 
;htering the innocent people of another country. 
is it not a circumstance worthy of some notice, that 
ronouncing his benedictions, on virtuous^ characters^ 
, as the *' mercii'ui," the ''peace Euakecs> ' ^<^^ t^A Q\iaV 
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ted to say — <* Blessed are the war makers ; for they shaU 
be called true patriotsJ*^ This omission has impresspd mj 
mind with a belief, that the common encomiums on fight- 
ing men, are not very sure passports to the joys of hear* 
en, nor much to be relied on as recommendations to di- 
vine favor. 

In my next. I intend to give a brief illustration of (he 
mistakes relating to national honor, virtue, and patriot* 
ism. 



LETTER VI. 

Sir, 

In my last, I promised an illustration. You will re- 
collect the allusion you made in our interview, to tbt 
custom of our ancestors in putting men to death for a 
dipsent from the majority in religious opinions. That 
custom will favor u» with a striking illustration of the 
points before us, and of the fatal consequences which re- 
sult from false notions of honors virtue^ and patriotism. 

In former ages, when the custom prevailed to which 
you alluded, it was supposed that the honor of the Ghris' 
tian church requried, that dissenters from the orthodox 
faith should be put to death ; and that by such sacrifices 
the purity of the church was preserved, and its honor se- 
cured and advanced. Having imbibed this false princi- 
ple respecting the honor of the church, our ancestors 
were very naturally led to another most dreadful mis- 
take — namely, that a flaming zeal to destroy suppo^ttid 
heretics, was love to the honor and best interests of 
Christ and his kingdom. By these two false principles^ 
the peace and happiness of the church were in a great 
measure dt'stroyed, and millions of lives were sacrificed. 

Your excellency will agree with me, that the honor 
of a Christian church results from the displny •f inntual 
love, fidelity, forbearance, and kindness among Its mem- 
bers, in conformity to the commands of their Lord and 
Savior; and not from making Duch havoc of each other'a 
lives, on account of some differt^nces in opinion. Yoa 
will also agree with me, that chose ancient Christiaat 
were under an awful mit^take . i i suppof^ing ti.at their 
Immiug zeal for the slaughter Oi disstntiug brethren, wai 
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any thing of the nature of that love, which Jesus required 
of his followers, and which he himself exemplifieil. 

1 may now appeal to the good sense of your excellen- 
cy, and ask. Were these ancient mistakes respecting the 
honor of the church, and love to its best interest, any 
greater than the mistakes which then prevailed, and 
which still prevail, respecting the honor of a nation and 
love of country ? And have not the latter mistakes oc- 
casioned a hundred fold more desolation and misery than 
the former ? 

Is it not, sir, a fact, that in every sanguinary custom, 
which was ever popular among men, some faM notion 
of honor has been established, with corresponding ideas 
of virtue? Is not this as strictly true of every other san- 
guinary custom, as of duelling, and burning men for their 
religious opinions ? I believe, sir, that on reflection, you 
will be convinced, that such is the truth of facts ; and 
that most of those who have ridiculed the fanaticism of 
papists and protestants of former ages, are themselves as 
really fanatics in regard to the custom of war, the honor 
of a nation, the virtue of figbtiiig bravely, and Jove of 
country^ The custom of war is supported by a fanati- 
cism as black and as'bloodi/, as any that can be named* 
You will remember who said, *' As \o fanatics, I am not 
acquainted with any persons more deserving of that 
name, than those who will wantonly sacrifice their own 
lives and the lives of others, to false principles of honor, 
without any prospect of advantage to themselves, their 
families, or their country :" Nor is it possible for you to 
deny that more human lives hav^e been thus wantonly 
sacriticed in war, than by every other species of fanati* 
cism, that ever existed on the face of the earth. 

For a long period of time, the papal clergy claimed 
the right of condemning men to suffer death, who hap- 
pened to dii^sent from their creed. This conduct, I pre- 
sume, yon disapprove ; Rn<l you probably wonder how 
clergymen could be so deluded, as to imagine they had 
any such right ; and how other classes of people could 
be prevailed on to submit to such daring usurpation, over 
the consciences and lives of men. But there are ques- 
tions, which every protestant ruler may well address to 
his own conscience : — What right have I to entice, or to 
compel, those under my government, lo ^twv lV\^\»s>^V\^%k 
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with weapons of death, and enter the ranks, of an armj 
for the purpose of slaughtering the unoffending sukyects 
of a foreign government ? Is not the power I assume o- 
Ter the lives of men, as positively unjust and inhuman, 
as the power assumed by the papal clergy ? 4nd is it 
not wonderful, that any intelligent community can be so 
deluded, as to think 1 have of right any such power ? 

This subject, sir, I could pursue, had I leisure for the 
purpose; but to save some labor to myself, and still do 
what I can in this all important cause, I shall enclose 
with this, a copy of a <* Review of the power assumed by 
rulers, over the lives of men and the laws of God, in 
making war." This review was written by a person, 
with whom I have some acquaintance ; but, I believe, 
without any expectation that it would ever fall into your 
hands. I am, however, permitted to send it to you, on 
this condition, that you should be informed, that the 
writer intended the piece as a general review of the sub- 
ject, without any particular application to the rulers of 
one nation rather than another; and that it is far from 
his wish, to excite enmity against the rulers of his own 
nation. While he thinks they have erred, he wishes 
them well, and hopes they will never err in like manner 
again. 

Your excellency will perceive that the sentiments of 
the Review, at least many of them, accord with those I 
have had the pleasure of communicating. If the author 
is correct on the point he has discussed, as I prevailing- 
ly think he is, there is an alarming error in the world on 
that subject, and a tremendous retribution awaits those . 
who assume the power of making war. But your excel- 
lency professed a desire to know the truth, and a deter- 
mination to read with candor, and to judge impartially* 
This must be my apology, if I need any, for the freedom 
I have indulged in my letters, and for sending the He- 
view. With sincere desires for your happiness, and a 
hope that your last days may be your best, 

1 am, sir, sincerely yours, 

OMAR^ 
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k KSVIGVr OF THE YOWER ASSPHED BT RtTLERS OVER 
THE LAWS OF GOD, AND THE LIVES OF MEN. 

The remarks now to be made, will not be desigaed to 
diminish the respect which is due to the rulers of nations. 

Rulers are but men, and like oth€*r men, they are liable 
to be so misled bj passion, prejudice, and custom, as to 
call evil good, and good evil. To convince, and not to 
olTend, is the object in view. 

That every one may have opportunity to judge of the 
power assumed by rulers, a plain case will be stated, 
which has often occurred : — 

The dominions of two governments are separated on- 
ly by a geographical line. Numerous settlements are 
made acyacent to the line on each side ; and the people 
of the two states live together as neighbors, friends and 
brothers. They often meet in the same house for wor- 
ship, become members of the same church ; intermarriag- 
es are frequent ; the sons on one side purchase lands and 
settle on the other; and in a multitude of ways they 
become united, endeared, and attached to each other. 

In time of peace, if a vicious person on one side steals 
on the other, and is detected, he is punished as a thief ; 
if he maliciously kills, he is hanged as a murderer; and 
all acts of violence are regarded as criminal. Such is 
the state of things during peace. 

The next news is, a dispute has arisen between the 
two governments. An Ambassador has been insulted, 
•r a question of property, or a boundary Kne has occur- 
red. The dispute is managed in a haughty, menacing 
tone on one side, and thus retorted on the other. Next 
outcomes a flaming manifesto, or declaration of war. 
The peaceful inhabitants, on the different sides of the 
line, are declared to be enemies to each other ; they are 
required to take up arms, and meet each other in the field 
of battle; neighbor against neighbor, brother against 
brother, and father against son. All the means which 
malice can suggest, or ingenuity invent, are adopted, to 
inflame their passions, alienate their hearts, excite their 
enmity, and make them forget that they are friends and 
brethren. They must fight, or be punished as traitors 
or cowards. They mast kill or be killed, and perhaps 
both. 
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Now the laws of God are superseded by the declar*< 
tion of war — theft is no longer stealing, nor killing Inu^ 
der. Nay, it is now declared to be just and honorable, 
to plunder and to kill ; and he who proves to be the 
most hardened and successful villain, acquires the great- 
est share of renown. After the parties have spread for 
years mutual havoc and desolation through the villages^ 
the sound of peace is heard by those who happen to be 
alive. The neighbors are required to cease from slaaght- 
er ; and killing again becomes murder, by the mere man- 
date of a ruler. 

Now we may boldly and solemnly ask, who gave these 
rulers power to suspend the laws of Goil, during the war, 
and thus to sacrifice the lives of men ? Who gave them 
a right to change the relations of these citizens from 
friends and neighbors to political enemies ? Who autho^ |^ 
ized the rulers to inflame their subjects with enmity, and 
to arm them for mutual havoc and murder ? 

Must not that ruler be the subject of strong delosions, 
or the most perfect insanity, who can suppose that a 
mandate from himself can dissolve the obligations which 
men are under to love one another, or absolve them from 
guilt in shedding innocent blood ? Can rational beings be 
so i nfatuated by a popular custom, as to suppose, that the 
mere word of a fallible, and perhaps ungodly ruler, ie of 
sufficient force to annihilate or suspend the laws and au- 
thority of God ; so as to render that honorable virtue to 
day, which yesterday would have been wanton cruelty, 
and deliberate murder 2 And that too without any 
change in the character or condition of the subjeots, bat 
what the rufer himself has made ! 

When I reflect on the power thus assumed by rulers, I 
find it so perfectly correspondent with Paul's account of 
*'the man of sin," that I have sometimes suspected that 
he. " who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that 
is called God, and is worshipped,"' is the spirit and cnetoii 
of war personified, or the professed Christian ruler sup- 
porting this diabolical and antichristiau custom. What 
more power could a war-maker assume, if he imagined 
himself to be "exalted above all that is called Godf 
Does he not assume the prerogatives of the Almighty, 
">nd even fancy that he can at pleasure, suspend oraonal 
authority of Jehovah ? Does he not imagine that hi 
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can anthorise and render just and bbnorable, the Tilest 
passions and most horrid deeds ? Passions and deeds 
which the ruler himself would regard as deserving of 
death, are justified and applauded, because he has inter- 
posed a bloody mandate betweien the peaceful laws of 
heaven and his deluded subjects. If this be not exalte 
ing himself ^' above all that is called God," it will be 
difficult to find any thing on this side the infernal re- 
gions, to which this description will apply. And it may 
be doubted, whether there be any thing even there, 
more abominable, more repugnant to the spirit of the 
gospel, than those things which are authorized by the 
custom of war. 

In answer to the question, ^ Whence did rulers derive 
this enormous }H)wer V some will answer, ' Under repub- 
lican governments, they derive it from the people and 
constitution !' Had the people then such power to dele- 
gate ? Or did they exalt theiAselves above all that is 
called God, in pretending to confer such power ? Prior 
Co this delegation of power, had they a right wantonly 
to sacrifice their own lives, or the lives of others.^ €ouid 
they at pleasure suspend the law of Uod during an at- 
tempt to kill a brother, or one of God's children ? Could 
they thus easily change vice into virtue, and the most 
daring crimes into feats of honor ? Could thci/ render jus- 
tifiable the most murderous pnsfions, as a substitute for 
that love which God has enjoined /If they had no such 
rights or powers to delegate, it ?s folly or madness in ru- 
lers to imagine that they possess any such thing ! What 
manifesfclelusion is this, to suppose that subjects may 
confer on rulers power sufficient to suspend the laws of 
heaven ! 

Either rulers have such power, or they have not. If 
they possess this power, then killing the innocent during 
ivafy and in obedience to the order of the ruler, is not 
mnrder. But if they have not power to supersede the 
commands, *< thou shall not kiW — *' thmi shaU love thy 
neighhor as thyself,''^ then these acts of killing, and eve- 
ry murderous passion must be condemned at the bar of 
God. 

All protestant rulers would deride the pretensions of 
the Roman pontiff, who claims power to absolve from 
guilt, and to grant indulgences to am \ fvc \X\«^ vi^^\ 
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pity the man thus grossly deluded. Bui in what resptett 
do the pretensions of the pontiff exceed those of the waf 
making ruler .^ In what particular are they more ridieu- 
lous, more arrogant, or more heareu daring f Political 
Jesuits alone can tell. If men are liable to be punbhed 
for their evil deeds, notwithstanding the license or the 
absolution of the pontiff, so they are, notwithstanding 
the arrogant pretensions ot war- makers. 

To support the sanguinary custom of war, rulers are 
obliged to adopt sanguinary laws, which expose the 
lives of their own citizens. Cowardice in an officer, ex- 
poses him to death. Here a capital crime is made oot 
of a mere natural infirmity, and one, perhaps, which it 
was utterly impossible for the officer to surmount. De- 
sertion also is punished with death, even on the part of 
the aggressor in war Whether the soldier deserted in 
consequence of ill usage, abuse from his officers, consci- 
entious scruples in regard to the justice of the cause, or 
for no reason at all, still he is liable to be shot 

To complete the inconsistency, while the aggressor ia 
the war will punish with death desertion from his own 
army, he will bribe or entice the soldiers of the opposing 
army, to commit the same crime. 

That 8ui;h conduct may be consistent with the usages 
of war, we do not deny ; but the propriety of it we may 
deny with confidence. If desertion from the aggressor 
deserves death, it cannot deserve less on the other side* 
If it do not deserve death, the ruler who inflicts the pun- 
ishmeut is guilty of unjustly taking human life. If he 
views th«» crime as destrrving of death, and still will en- 
tice others to commit it, what is he but a deluded or an 
unprincipled mortal ? 

Similar to this is the custom of employing and putt- 
L^hing spies. Each army will employ spies. And yet 
if a >«py from one army is detected by the other, death is 
his portion Now it is a question, which God will de- 
cide, whether that ruler who will both employ a spy, 
and punish a spy with death, is not chargeable with 
blood guiltiness, and the most glaring inconsistency. 

But the custom of war is itselt such a flagrant outrage 
of the principles of reason, justice, religion, and humani- 
ty, that it is impossible to support it at all, but by set- 
iittg mMb the laws of God, and adopting rules and max- 
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authorizing the very crimes which he has forbidden. 
Deceit, fraud, and falsehood — theft, robbery, and murder, 
and every species of impiety and injustice, which God 
forbids, are authorized by the maxims and usages of war* 
That love and kindness, which God requires, the cub* 
torn of war prohibits ; and that hatred, violence, and re- 
venge, which God forbids, the custom of war requires. 

Unless the laws of nations, the maxims of war, and 
the authority of rulers, are sufficient to subvert the au- 
thority of God, and change vice into virtue, the custoih 
of war must involve the most awtul retributions. For 
it is manifest that both rulers and subjects, do act on the 
presumption, that a declaration of war can authorize the 
most flagrant violations of the moral law, and the benev* 
oleat precepts of the gospel ; and that a state of war 
changes the character of moral actions, so that vice be-- 
eomes virtue, and virtue vice. 

Which of the ten commandments, or of the precepts 
of the gospel, is not supposed to be, at least, partially 
suspended during war ? Do not men have other gods be- 
fore. Jehovah, while they serve and obey men in defi- 
ance of God's commands ? Do not war makers impious- 
ly take God^s name in vain, and make him a party or an 
associate in their guilty and murderous enterprises ? Is 
aotthe fourth command uniformly and wantonly violat-. 
ed during war? Are not children authorized so far to 
dishonor father and mother, as even to take their lives, 
if they happen to be opposed to each other in the con- 
test ? As to the four following commands, the maxims 
and usages of war run thus: — Thou shall kill. Thou 
wutifesi commit adultery and fernication. Thou mayesi 
steal, rob, and plunder. Thou mayest bear false witness, 
slander, deceive, and lie. Thou mayesi covet thy neigh- 
bor's house, his wife, his man servant, his maid servanty 
his ox, his ass, and every thing that U his. 

In the same licentious manner, the custom and max- 
ims of war subvert or reverse the benevolent and peace- 
ful precepts of Jesus, and authorize every passion and ev- 
ery Tice, prohibited by the gospel. What then is more 
deserving of the character of the *' man of sin, '^ or of a»- 
ikkruit, than the spirit and custom of war ? And have 
we m roAsra to fear, that the jufUcisA Uii««Xfcu\&%^''''^^ 
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shall send Hiem strong delosions timt they mvy tieKere 
a lie," has been awfully verified among professed Ohrls- 
tians, who have had pleasure in this anrighteoos custom ? 
Can there be stronger delusions, than those by whioh 
men are made to believe, that they are acting in a man* 
ner which God will approve, while they support a cus- 
tom which sets at defiance every precept of his law and 
his gospel ? 

We are amassed, at the power of delusion in the reli- 
gious fanatics of Munster, who, fancying themselves to be 
the favorites of heaven, claimed as tlreir privilege the in* 
dulgence of every licentious passion, and the right oC 
slaughtering their fellow men, that they might Inherit 
the earth. But what excesses, what inconsistencies, 
what enormities can be charged to their aocoont, which 
have not been equalled or surpassed by war makers fai 
every age ! The deluded king of these madmen assumed 
no more power over the lives of men and the laws of -God, 
than has been commonly assumed by war making rulers. . 

We regard the Algerines as barbarians, pirates, rob- 
bers, and murderers ; because their modes of warfore are 
in some respects different from tbose adopted by Chris- 
tian nations. But these barbarians have their castens 
as well as other people ; and they can plead that their in- 
human practices are not only authorised by their viiler#, 
but by their religion. Their rulers have as good a-rigirt 
to authorize their barbarous conduct, as christian rulefS 
have to authorise the most bare faced violations of tbe 
laws of God and the precepts of the gospel. If a chrii* 
tiau ruler can, by a war mandate, render violence and 
murder justifiable, why may not the Bey of Algiers cea- 
vert the most cruel slavery into a justifiable means irf 
obtaining money ? Their mode of warfare is indeed a- 
bominable inhumanity ; but this is true of the modes afl- 
thorized by christian rulers. 

We reprobate the customs of the Indians, in tortarfng 
captives, and scalping tbe dead. But these are Indian 
customs, and according to their maxims of war ; nor ars 
they more savage, than the indiscriminate butchery of 
men, women, and children, which has often been autho^ 
ized by pretended christian rulers, on taking a city by 
storm. In truth, we can find no custom among the most 
•arage tiaiioDs, vr the most deiuded ^«m«V\^«^iN\A!(VL wivf 
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not he vindicated with as i^ood a grace, as the costom off 
christian rulers in making war if christian rulers will 
so far agree with the Indian chiefs, as to authorise the 
murder of the innocent, let them not reproach the In- 
dians for the far less unjust and inhuman practice of 
taking the scalps of the dead. To take life Irom the io« 
noeent and the living, is a very serious Injury ; but to 
take the scalp from a dead man, does him no harm at all. 
It b enlj an Indian mode of glorying in victory ; and 
perhaps as little ofifenaive to God, as the modes often a- 
dopted by Christians. On the whole, christian rulers 
should either admit that the established customs of the 
Algerines and the Indians, are as justifiable as their own« 
and cease to reproach them for their inhumanity, or be- 
gin a reformation at home. 



OMAR'S SOLITARY REFLECTIONS. 

SECTION I. 

I HAVE now done writing to the President. What 
effect my letters may have on his mind, 1 know not I 
hope they will give no offence, for surely none has beea 
intended. He sees the error of duellists, but I fear ha 
will not be easily persuaded to renounce an error, which 
has been sanctioned by his own administration. He b» 
however, certainly a man of talents, and capable of ex- 
amining the subject. I cannot but indulge some hope of 
success. 

But alas ! how can I hope to convince a stalesnum 
that war is a wicked custom, while so great a portion of 
the clergy are its advocates ! It is surely to be lamented 
that ever a minister of the gospel was known to approve 
a custom, which involves every species of guilt which 
God forbids ; and which cannot possibly exist but by the 
indulgence of a temper, directly opposed to the temper 
of Jesus. 

While difft^rent sects of christians have adopted differ- 
ent criterions of the christian character, and pursued a 
course of exclusive conduct towards each other ; hoW 
seldom has the benevolent and self-denying temper of 
the gospel been admitted as the h^st evidence o< true re- 
ligion I Aud how unanimous iiave be«a m^A ^^N.^ til 
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christians in sopporting a castom ofTiolence and revenge, 
by whiob maay thooeands of lives are annually sacrificed 
to the ambition of rulers! Shocking indeed is tlie 
thought, but so it seems to have been, that on no oM 
point have christians been more united than in supporting 
the v» ry JVOTi/t custom in the pagan world! 

But w by do I vironder ai others i I too was edneatcd 
nnder the light of the fi;ospel, except so far as this ligbt 
Was eclipsed by afttichristian opinions and customs* 
Yet how lon^ did 1 remain in darkness, bewitdered by 
popular delusions 1 

Yiy God, cleanse my son! from all the guilt 1 con* 
tracted by supportiog sanguinary customs. Dispose me 
to be as ready to forgive as i am desirous to ne foi^v- 
€n —as cheprful to obey the precepts of thy tlion, as 4 via 
to be saved by thy grace through him. 

BECTIOfV II. 

Let me pause a moment. — My letters are gone out of 
my hands, and possibly they will be published to the 
World. How then shall I retain my standing in the 
church ? Shall I not be censured for departing from the 
faith and practice of our ancestor ? 

1 have however done what 1 thought to be my duty ; 
mnd with God I leave the event. While I was a, fight* 
ing christian^ my character was supposed to stand fair, 
although my heart and my hands were defiled with blood* 
l^ow 1 have renounced the fighting character and be- 
come a penitent for the blood i have shed, some wiH 
probably reproach me as an apostate from the religion of 
Jesus. But I have no reason to fear worse treatment 
than he received ; and surely 1 do not deserve better 
than he deserved, who *' came not to destroy men's lives, 
hut to save them." 

There is such a perfect contrast between the maxims 
of the gospel and the maxims of war, that 1 feel amased 
and confounded, when I reflect that for ages the great 
body of the clergy have justified the most sanguinary 
custom that ever existed among men. — How would the 
compassionate Savior have appeared at the head of an 
army, pronouncing •% violent philippic, to excite men to 
revenge and havoc ? Or how would he have appeared as 
'M cbapledOi prayipg to his Fatb«c to ^caat sacctst to an 
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armjr about to engage in the work of Tengeanee ««# 
marder< dovir opposite this, to the spirit of his command : 
^ Lore your enemies ;" and lo his prayer on the cross : 
** 'Father, fovgi?e them, for tfae> know not what tbey do.** 
Whoever may have been in the right, or in the wrong, 
in the theological controversies of the present age, ho^ 
harmUis have been most of the errors which have beea 
combatted, compared with that enormous practical terror, 
which has been common to all the contending parties ? 
I can hardly thidk of any error, short of absolute athe- 
ism, which appears to be more repugnant to the gospel » 
or more dangerous to the souls ol men, than this popular 
belief, that christians may, in obedience to the gospel* 
or as followers of Jesus, meet each other ii« the field of 
battle for matual violence and slaughter — aud that prior 
to entering on this dreadful work they may, on each 8i(^» 
cry to the Father of mercies to grant them success in their 
attempts to butcher one another. Yet this monstrous, 
murderous error, like the ' cameV^ of the Pharistes, has 
been swallowed by almost every sect of christians ; and 
that too, while f ach has been careful to '' strain out** 
tome ** gnaty^ infinitely less dangerous to the lives, nvA 
to the souls of men. 

We have indeed many melancholy proofs of the moral 
bliadness and depravity of mankind i but the popularity 
ofnar among christians, who have the gospel in their 
liands, crowns the whole, and leaves no room for doubt. 
** Their feet are swift to shed blood : Destruction and 
misery are in their ways ; and the way of peace hav« 
Ihey not known.'* 

What errors may not christians embrace and support 
from an improper regard to the traditions they have re- 
eeived from their forefathers! Had the custom of war 
never been adopted among christians of former ages-— 
^bad our anctstors kept themselves pure from shedding 
innocent bio nl — and expressed a pro|)er abhorrence of 
war, aa it existed among pagans ; what horror would the 
people of this country have now felt, at the bare pro- 
'posal of settling a national controvesy, by an appeal to 
arms ! The thought of settling a parish dispute in the 
same manner would not have appeared so shocking and 
dreadful. 

Sat as the custom of war baa beeu «o Von^ \K^\f^vr^ 



Biong christians, and among our anAestors, rnhny perfaapi 
will be more shocked to hear its justice and moralitj de- 
nied, than they would be to hear of the slaughter of a 
hundred thousand feliovf beings, in a battle bravilg 
/ought 

SECTION III. 

It is a common maxim, that ^' misery loves company,*' 
and perhaps it is not less so with error and vice. Whea 
persons become convinced that they have been in a |iop- 
ular error, thty are too apt to be pleased with the tboughti 
that they have not t)een alone in the business ; that men 
of all ranks have been equally deluded This consider- 
tttion may have influence with many, to prevent a thoh. 
ou^h inquiry, after the morality of a popular cusCom is 
called in question- On the same ground some may feel 
jut^tified in neglecting to exert themselves to open the 
eyes of others when they have become fully convinced 
that a custom is of a dangerous character. But it ought 
ever to be considered, that the more popular any vicious 
custom is, the more dreadful are its effects ; and there* 
fore the more thorough should be our inquiries and oor' 
exertions. «' Though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not pass unpunished.^' 

Suppose 1 had discovered to my satisfaction, that a 
pretended remedy for the most dangerous disease had ob- 
tained circulation ; that this supposed catholicon had de- 
stroyed thousands in past ages ; and that by a popnlar 
recommend Htion, people of all ranks in this country had 
been seduced to purchase the fatal poison ; what would 
be my duty ? Might 1 feel easy and hold my peace, be- 
cause the error was so common, that people of eveiy 
class were exposed to be destroyed '* Common sense and 
humanity unite in saying, The more there are exposed, 
the more thorough and vigorous should be the eflforti to 
save the lives of men. 

It may imleed be less reproachful to be in a popular 
error, thm in one which is unpopular ; but it is not leis 
dangerous. The more popular a malignant custom iff 
the more likely people are to be deluded by it to theiff 
own destructiao. If duelling were as popuUr as war, U 
would pro'jably destroy as many lives. 

Therefore, as I feel the mo^t perfect coavictioii» that 
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not i§ «B B wr dfTOMg as dhielling, or eren -as asaassiiiatioa— 
hat milluMM of men have already been waoUmly aacri- 
iced iiytt — and that millions more are in dftoger of loa- 
ng both their liFea and their goals ; it must be my duty 
:o do what 1 can, to couTince others of their danger, 
* whether they will hear, or whether they will foriiear " 
AlB in the case of discovering a popular poison, 1 should 
be chargeable with inhumanity, and with the blood of 
ny fellow men» if i should refuse to give information and 
Rraming ; so it must be in the present case. If 1 must 
lose my character and my Hfe by any rolnntary effort, 
let it be In an attempt to save my fellow men, and not in 
ftii attempt to destroy them. *' We know that we have 
laased from death unto life,because we love the brethren.** 
Bat — ** whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer; and 
fe know that no murderer hath eternal lifeabidingin him." 

If by any means there might be produced in our coun- 
try as much seal and exertion to preserve the* blessing of 
peace, as we have seen in favor of war, how happy would 
be oor prospects ! If a tenth part of as much property, as 
has t>een expended and destroyed in the late war, shouM 
be Judiciously appropriated in Great Britain and the 
Vaited States, in cultivating the spirit of peace, and ex- 
eitfaig an abhorrence of war, the present tranquility be- 
tween the two nations would probably be as durable as 
their existence. *' Behold, how good and how pleasant 
It is for brethren to dwell together in unity 1" but how 
horrid to see them inflamed with hatred, and murdering 
one BBother, under the delusive idea that such is the road 
to glory, and to heaven ! 

I cannot but feel tenderly for my former military com- 
panions. I know very well their love of glory ; and 
should war become disreputable, they will be ready to 
exclaim, ^^ Te have taken away my gods, and what have 
I more I" They will, however, probably derive some 
support from this melancholy fact, that if the past popu- 
larity of war has been a delusion, it is one in which 
statesmen and clergymen were as deeply concerned as 
themselves ; and that had it not been for the influence of 
others, they never would have adopted this sanguinary 
road to fame. — As the error has been common to people 
of all ranks, there is ample ground for mutual candor^ 
mutual sympathy, and mutual efforts ^ot a f^t&a»i%\tft\Mt- 
matioa. 



O that the time may be hastened, when ebristianitf 
ahall be exemplified in the liveB of its profesaon. Thmi 
will be realized that blessedoeBs, the prospect of whidi 
animated '' a multitude of the heavenly host," while th^ 
sung ** Glory to God in the highest; on earth peaee; 
and good will towards men." 



THE NOBLEST TREATY OF PEACE, 

The celebrated Montesquieu gives it as his opinioB, 
that <' the noblest treaty of peace, ever mentioned in his- 
tory, is that which Gelon,^' king of Syracuse " made with 
the Carthaginians. He msisted upon their abolishing 
the custom of sacrificing their children. Glorious, says 
he, indeed! after having defeated 300,000 Carthagioi- 
ans, he required a condition that was advantageous to 
themselves, or rather he stipulated in favor of human na- 
ture.*' Spirit of Laws, vol. i. p. 151. 

Mr. Rgllin quotes the article of the treaty — " that no 
more human sacrifices should be offered to Saturn.*' Ja- 
dent History, vol. i. p. 222. 

This was indeed a noble treaty, which put an end to 
one inhuman custom among the Carthaginians. Bat 
how much more noble would it have been had Geloa 
** stipulated" for the abolition of his 0wn custom of offe^ 
ing human sacrifices by war, and persuaded the Carthar 
gioians to do the same. While he beheld with horror 
the ** human sacrifices offered to Saturn," he was proba- 
ably unmoved to see thousands after thousands sacrificed 
to his own ambition. 

So Christians can see, as well as Gelon did, the inho- 
manity of those sacrifices which he abolished ; yet they 
can without remorse sacrifice themselves or their chil* 
dren in compliance with another custom, which is as in- 
human, as unnecessary abd as savage, as that of the 
Carthaginians, it must indeed be admitted that Chris- 
tians have viewed their own human sacrifices as accept- 
able to God ; but so it was with the Carthaginians, and 
with reasons equally good. 

Mr. tiollin quotes from Plutarch, a heathen moralist, 
some questions respecting the Carthaginian sacrificesi 
frJuck tleserve the consideration of fighting Chri^tiniu « 
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<< Can this, says Platarch, be called worshipping the 
gods ? Can we be said to entertain an honorable opinion 
of the gods, if we suppose that thej are pleased with 
slaughter, thirsty of human blood, and capable of requir- 
ing or accepting such offeriugs ? Had it not been better 
for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras, 
and such like open atheists for their lawgivers, than' to 
bare established so frantic and wicked a religion '/ Could 
the Typhons and the Giants, the open enemies of ihe 
gods, had thej gained a victory over them, have estab- 
lished more abominable sacrifices T' 

Will not Plutarch rise up in judgment against the 
SBoguinary Christians of this age / 



review op the arguments of lord 
kames in favok of war. 



INTRODUCTION. 

When a celebrated writer attempts to vindicate an 
opinion or custom, which has long been popular, almost 
aay thing will pass for solid arguinent. Both his prem- 
ises and conclusions will commonly be admitted, without 
careful examination. But fortunately for the interests 
of humanity, the reasonings of philosophers in favor of 
sanguinary customs, are not invincible. Their fallacy 
may be detected by persons of moderate talents, if they 
can summon fortitude enough to examine them impar- 
tially. 

Lord Kames was a man of eminent talents, and in ma- 
ny respects an agreeable writer. His *• Sketches of Ihe 
history of man^' are in general useful and entertaining. 
But when such a writer errs, he commonly carries a 
multitude with him ; and especially when he writes in 
favor of a popular custom. In the second Book of the 
work which has been named, '' Sketch VI.*' is entitled 
"War and Peace compared." In this "sketch" the 
author seriously attempts to prove, that the alternate 
succession of war and peace is as necessary and ut^eful, 
as the changes of weather, and that perpetual peace is 
worse than perpetual war. 
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While such opinions prey^iU, war irili of eourae be 
popular and unavoidable. No powerful exertioD» will 
be made to abolish a eustoRi, while it is generally beHeiu 
ed to be both necessary and useful. It hence becomei 
important that his lordship's arguments should be tho^ 
oughly examined, and their fallacy made evident. Hit 
reasoning on this subject is such as we might naturallj 
expect from a great man in defending a false but popu* 
lar doctrine. Of course, it is both plausible and inco^ 
rect. The principal arguments in this sketch will bf 
presented and reviewed ; and to these we shall aubjoia 
another from the sketch on ** the origin of nations." 
His lordship did not arrange and number his arguments 
in favor of war in a methodical manner; but they will 
now be numbered for the convenience of the reader, at 
well as the reviewer. 

ARGUMENT I. 

'< The blessings of peace are too well known to need 
illustration : industry, commerce, the fine arts, power, 
opulence, &c. &c depend on peace. What has war In 
store for balancing blessings so substantial? Let us not 
abandon the field without making at least one effort. 

*' Humanity, it must be acknowledged, gains nothing 
from wars of small states in close neighborhood : Such 
wars are brutal and bloody, because they are carried on 
with bitter enmity against individuals. Thanks to 
Providence, that war at present bears a less savage as- 
pect : We spare individuals and make war upon the na* 
tion only : barbarity and cruelty give place to magna- 
nimity : and soldiers are converted from brutes into he- 
roes. Such wars give exercise to the elevated virtues 
of courage, generosity and disinterestedness, which are 
always attende(( with consciousness of merit and of di|^ 
nity. Friendship is in peace cool and languid : but in a 
war for glory exerts the whole fire of its enthusiasm.** 
p. £90. 

ANSWER. 

In the first of these paragraphs we have his lordsbip^ 
summary of " the blessings of peace ;" and in the seeoiMi 
a summary of the «* balancing blessingb*' of war. It will 
behove us to make an analytical and careful ezaminaition 
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f these bleseingd of war which are supposed to balance 
he blessings oP peace. 

We will first notice the concession — " Humanity 
rains nothing from^ the wars of small states in close 
leighborhood." But why does humanity gain nothing 
)y such petty wars ? ** Such wars are brutal and bloody, 
lecanse carried on with bitter enmity against individu- 
iIb.** But we may ask, — what wars are not " brutal and 
!>loody ?'* Aiid are wars between great nations less "bru- 
tal and bloody/' than wars between small states? 
^ Thanks to Providence,'' replies his lordship, " that war 
Bit present bears a less savage aspect : we spare individ- 
uals and make war upon the nation only," But is not 
every nation composed of '' individuals ?" Are all these 
individuals spared in the present mode of warfare ? la 
making *' war on a nation only/' do we make war a- 
gainst an abstract idea ? a war by which individuals are 
not injured ? if not, is it " less savage" to make war on 
a whole nation, few of whom have ever done us any in- 
jury, than to make war on a smaller number of ipdividu- 
als, who have really injured us ? If this be ''less savage," 
it must be because civilization has rendered men more 
unjust and inhuman than they were in a savage state. 

But his lordship say^ — " Barbarity and cruelty give 
place to magnanimity;" and *- soldiers are converted 
from brutes into heroes " Such he supposes are the con- 
sequences of making '* war upon a nation only' instead 
•f making war upon individuals with whom we are of- 
fended. He evidently argues on the supposition, that 
men fight with " leps bitter enmity" when they fight 
against a nation of strangers, few or none of whom have 
given any cause of ofifence, than when they fight per- 
sons ^* in close neighborhood," who have ofifended them. 
This is probably true in general. But is there no "bar- 
barity" in making an indiscriminate war on a nation of 
strangers, not one of whom to a million has ever done 
us any harm ? Is this the way for *' barbarity and cruelt 
ty to give place to magnanimity !" On this principle a 
\ robber or pirate may show his magnanimity in making 
wnr on innocent strangers, if he only forbears to do the 
tame on persons ** in close neighborhood" who have giv- 
en him offence. Thus robbers as well a& ^^ «oV\\Qxi'' xqm 

' 7 
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be " converted from brutes into heroes.^' A earage mode 
of conversion indeed ! 

But '^ such wars," we are told, " give exercise to the 
elevated virtues of courage, generosity, and disinterest- 
edness, which are always attended with a conscionsness 
«f merit and dignity." Here we have a fine cluster of 
the blessings of war. We will however examine them, 
to see whether they are blessings in reality, or only in 
pretence. 

Is that " courage" a virtue by which entire strangers 
without any provocation can bravely meet each other 
in a field of battle for mutual butchery and murder 7 If 
this be true virtue, then the most inhuman and harden- 
ed villains, are the most virtuous men ; and we may 
throw open the gates of heaven to bloody cut-throatS) 
while we exclude every humble follower of Jesus. 

Shall we also give the names of '* generosity and dis- 
interestedness" to ambition and murderous valor, or lo 
any qualities of mind by which men are disposed to de- 
stroy unotfeuding fellow beings ? 

It is true indeed, that soldiers have little interest in 
tht^ quarrels of their rulers; at least they have Utile rear 
son to expect any benefit from fighting, but the praise of 
deluded men, who call evil good and good evil. There 
seems to be therefore something resembling *' generosity 
and disinterested nf^ss" in their exposing their lives with- 
out a prospect of real advantage. But in duly estimat- 
ing the dispositions and actions of men, we should have 
respect to the end in view, and the means adopted Is 
wars in general, on the part of the war-maker, both the 
end and the means are as truly abominable, as they are 
in the case of a gentleman's bribing or compelling a 8e^ 
vant to murder a rival for the sake of property or fame. 
The sf'rvaiit may indeed display undaunted valor, skill 
and dexterity ; but to attribute to him *' the elevated 
virtues of courage, generosity and disinterestedness* 
^ould be a most unjustifiable perversion of langifage. 

But to illustrate more fully his meaning in the seij- 
tence now under review, the writer has a long note coD* 
taining two examples of the blessings of war. One of 
the narratives we shall give entire, that we may have ft 
fair view of the blessings of war : — 

^' Jn the war carried on by liOuv« Xll of Franca 
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against the Venetians, the town of Brescia, being taken 
bj storm and abandoned to the soldiers, suffered for 
seven days aJl the distresses of cruelty and avarice. No 
hoase escaped but that where Chevalier Bayard was 
lodged. At his entrance the mistress, a woman of rank, 
fell at his feet, and deeply sobbing, '' O ! my lord, save 
my life, save the honor of my daughters." *' Take cour- 
age Madam,'' sai^ the Chevalier, '^ Your life and their 
honor shall be secure while I have life." The two 
daughters, brought from their hiding place, were present- 
ed to him ; and the family reunited, bestowed their whole 
attention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had 
received, gave them opportunity to express their zeal. 
They employed a notable surgeon ; they attended him 
by turn day and night : and when be could bear to be 
amused, they entertained him with concerts of music. 
Upon the day fixed for his departure, the mother said to 
him, ^ to your goodness, my lord, we owe our lives; and 
to yon, all we have belongs by right of war; but we 
hope from your signal benevolence, that this slight trib- 
ute will content you ; — placing upon the table an iron 
cofifer full of money. '' What is the sum '/" said the 
Chevalier. ** My lord," answered she, trembling, ** no 
more but 2500 ducats, ail that we have ; — but if more be 
necessary we will try our friends.'' — ' Madam," said he, 
** your kindness is more precious in my eyes than a hun- 
dred thousand ducats. Take back your money, and de- 
pend always on me."-—" My good lord, you kill me in 
refusing this small suoi ; take it only as a mark of your 
friendship to my family" — "Well," said he, "since it 
will oblige you, I take the money ; but give me the sat- 
isfaction of bidding iadieu to your amiable daughters.'^ 
They came to him with looks of regard and affection* 
" Ladies," said he, " the impression you have made on 
my heart will never wear out. What return to make I 
know not; for men of my profession are seldom opulent. 
But here are 2500 ducats of which the generosity of your 
mother has given me the disposal. Accept them as a 
marriage present ; and may your happiness in marriage 
equal your merit." " Flower of chivalry 1" cried the 
mother, ** may the God who suffered death for us reward 
you here and hereafter." 
Having ^ven this narrative, his lordship ^ta.^c\^ ^*i^ss^ 
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*' Can peace afford so sweet a scene f *«— just as th ong 
the pleasing sentiments expressed by these four personi, 
vvere sufficient to counterbalance, or even annihilate, til 
the sin and misery occasioned where a ^^ town, being 
taken by storm and abandoned to the soldiers, suffered 
for seven days ail the distresses of cruelty and avaricei** 
and *^ no bouse escaped but that where Chevalier Bay- 
ard was lodged ! l" ^ 

It ever affords us pleasure to hear of any thing like 
humanih/ or ecnerotnty in military men, and we would 
wish by all suitable means to encourage the display of 
fiuch sentiments and feelings. But we are not disposed 
to overlook the horrors and cruelties of war, while we 
pay a respect to generous sentiments Let us now con- 
sider Bayard as the Commander in Chief of the beeieg* 
ing army. Is he to be extolled to the skies for sparing 
one house with three females, while he abandoned ^veiy 
other house in the town for seven days to the unbridled 
cruelty, lust and avarice of a ferocious army f Will the 
kindness he showed to three unoffending persons, cancel 
his guilt in the slaughter, the pillage, and the debancha- 
ry of many thousands, by the men underhis command I 

Let us i^ring such a scene more home to our feelings. 
8up|)ose Boston to be a walled town, whiah must be 
taken by storm within three months from this time, un- 
less the custom of war shall be abolished ; and if taken, 
€very family in the town except one is to be exposed to 
the uncontrolled vengeance, avarice and brutality of the 
Invading army. Is there a person in the town or vicinll- 
ty, that has a spark of humanity in his breast, who 
would not fervently pray for the entire abolition of war? 
And should a philosopher gravely attempt to comfort the 
inhabitants of Boston under such circumstances, and to 
' reconcile them to the continuance of war, and the con* 
sequent fate, by pleading that war gives opportunity for 
the '^ exercise of the elevated virtues of courage, gen* 
erosity and disinterestedness ;'' would they not unitedly 
censure him as a monster, alike destitute of a christian 
temper, and of the feelings of humanity '/ Let the phi- 
losopher renew his effort, and paint to them in glowing 
colors such a scene as took place bet ween Bayard and 
the three females; and assure the Bostonians that peaee 
caa give no opportunity for " so sweet a scene $" wouM 
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he not be regarded as a man insane, or a» one who de* 
lighted to insult people in distress ? — Vet such a sceno 
in one house, while all around was massacre, pillage and 
ciebauchery, is one of the examples of the blessings of 
war, produced by this celebrated writer. 

If the custom of war shall be long continued, many 
cities and towns must probably experieoce Ihe horrors of 
Brescia ; and why not Boston, or New York, or Phila- 
delphia, as well as any other place ? Shall we have 
feelings for ourselres, and none for other people ? Shall 
we be so selfish that we would vote or pray for the aboI« 
ition of war, if we ourselves must certainly fall Tictims 
to its vengeance ; and still plead for it as necessary and 
useful, while it is impossible that the custom can be con- 
tinued without exposing to misery and death, millions of 
our fellow creatures, who are as worthy to live as we are, 
and as capable of feeling pain and woe ? 

It is not to be doubted that in storming the town of 
Brescia, the soldiers were incited to deeds of valor, by 
the promise or the prospect of the seven days' licence 
for pillage, massacre and debauchery. Yet this b one 
of the examples of modern warfare, in which *^ barbarity 
and cruelty give place to magnanimity, and soldiers are 
concerted from brutes into heroes,** in which *' we spare 
individuals and make war on the nation only T* Three 
individuals we see were ** spared'^ in Brescia, but what 
became of the many thousands ! Can any thing be more 
aatonishing than the blindness of his lordship ! 

It is true that in the same note he gave another exam- 
ple of the blessings of war. The story is concisely this : 
At the siege of Ghandernagore, Capt. Speke and his 
aon were both wounded by the same shot ; the fatlier'a 
leg was ^* hanging by the skin," when be was brought 
aboard Admiral Watson's ship., '* Indeed, sir," said the 
father to the Admiral, *' this was a cruel shot to knock 
down both father and son." The son had his leg am- 
putated* and soon after died. There were strong ex- 
pressions of tenderness and sympathy between the fa- 
ther and the son. The son in particular discovered 
■fiore concern for his father than for himself. When he 
was about to have his leg cut off, he prayed — " Good 
Ood! do thou enable me to behave in my present ci^ 
cwitaiiceB worthy of my father."*— Tbe Vyio Hi^t^ w^ 
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tated, and each inquired repeatedly of the sui^eon htffr 
it was with the other; and this in terms of affvctiouate 
concern. When the eon was about to die, he sent 69 
th^ doctor to know whether his father was likely to re- 
cover — the doctor visited him. "And is he dead T 
eaid the son. *' Who, my dear f — " My father, sir.*"— 
^ No, my love ; nor is he in any danger ; he is almoflt 
^eW^ — *' 1 ttiank God : I am now satisfied, and am 
ready to die." 

8uch are the principal circumstances in the narrative. 
At the close his lordship snys, I only add, Doef! peaoe 
afford any scene that can compare with thie^ in moving 
our sympathetic feelings.^" In answer to the question i 
may say, that ten thousand scenes have taken place ia 
time of peace more moving than thifr. But if there wen 
none equally moving, would it be important to continof 
the custom of war for the sake of producing more moving 
Bcenes than occur amidst all the calamities which take 
place in time of peace ? Would his lordship have beea 
willing that he and his son should in like manner be cot 
down by a cannon shot, for the sake of exhibiting tatbe 
world a scene capable of " moving our sympathetic feef 
ings ?" From his manner of writing on this subject it 
would be natural to suppose, that he lived in som« qua^ 
ter of the universe where people were free from all cap 
lamities in time of peace — where they have no opportu- 
nity for the exercise of generous, grateful, or sympathetie 
feelings, except in time of war; and that he really, 
thought it to be important that the custom of war should 
be kept up, to give opportunity for the exercise of tuoh 
.pleasing sentiments. 

There is one sentence of this remarkable paragraph 
yet to be considered. — ^^ Friendship is in peace cool and 
languid ;^ but in a war for glory, exerts the whole fire of 
its enthusiasm.'' 

It is undoubtedly true, that the fervor of friendship it 
often displayed in time of war. It is equally true that 
enmity at such times '* exerts the whole fire of its entho* 
aiasm.*' In numberless instances war dissolves frirod- 
ships, which had been previously formed, and occasiOM 
and fixes enmities, which are as durable as life. 

It is indeed a strange way of promoting friendsMp 
Mmoag a^j to set them to cuttio(^ each other's thiwik 
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But says hu lonhhip, *' We spare iorliFiduals, and make 
w*ir upoa theuatiun only." So then lo preserve frii'iid- 
ihi|> from becoming; *cool and languid," we must make 
war upon a whole nation; and thus by exciting hatnd 
against the whoUj increase our I'rieuddhip tor the several 
partu ! 

But it is ** in a war for glory,'' that friendship ^* exerts 
the whole fire of its enthusiasm :" yes, such a war as that 
in which Brescia was taken by storm — the city abandon- 
ed to seven days' riot — thr^e tem >iies preserved — and the 
rest of the inhabitants devoted to vengeance or debauch- 
cry I 

If such are the effects " in a war for glory," vs'hat is 
thf! great difference betweeu a war for glory and a war 
for vengeance ? \ ^var li>r glor> is the kind of war wnich 
his lordsdip wasdispo^d to encouraece for the benefit of 
mankind Had he been educated among savages, it 
might have been accounted for, that he supposed a war 
for glory justifi ible and uisei'ul ; but considering the age 
and the country in which he lived, the talents with 
which he was endowed, and the corn ct opinions he po8« 
■essed on many ottier subjects, his views on this point 
•re truly surprising Let us listen to his language when 
war is out of the question : — 

*^ No argument,'' he says, *^ is requisite to prove that 
to rescue an innocent babe from the jaws of a wolf, to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, are right actions ; 
they are perceived to be so intuitively, /is little is an 
argument requisite to prove that murder deceit, perjury, 
are wrong actions : the> are perceived to be so intui- 
tively." Vol iv. p. 10. 

*^ Of our duties to others, one there is so extensive as 
to have for its object all the innocent part of mankind. 
It is the duty thni pn^iibits us to hurt others; than which 
no law is mire clearly dictated by the moral sense ; nor 
is the transgression of any other law more deeply stam[>- 
ed with the character of wrong " p. 30. 

^* But let not the moral system be misap(>rehf nded, as 
if it were our duty or even lawful to prosecute what up- 
on the ivhole we reckon the most bt-neficial to society, 
balancing ill with good. The moral sense permiU not a 
violation of an> person's right, however tri\ial, whatev- 
er benefit may theieby accrue to DiuotUei — li^uA^ ^ 
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maxim in which all moralists agree, That we must not 
do ill to bring about good." p. 40 

*' No interest of mine, not even life itself, will aaUM» ^ 
ice me to hurt an innocent person '^ p. 65. a 

Such were some of the observations and maxima oC 
Lord Karnes relating to morals. Yet, this same monl- 
ist could appear as an advocate for the custom of war, 
yea, ^* a war for glory ,^' which in trath is tbe most wan- 
ton of any kind of war whatever. ^* No argument*' hs 
thought was necessary '' to prove murder and deceit to 
be wrong;" yet he would plead for a custom^ which it 
carried on. by a course of '^ murder and deceit ;' yea, ft 
custom which murders men by thousands for the sake of 
military glory. We must not violate *'• any person'fe 
right"— nor in any case '^ do ill to bring about good.** 
But nations may fight and destroy one another for tbi 
sake of glory. Yet if there be any such thing as wick" ^ 
edness in the universe, making '^ war for glory" is uvjjuA 
and wicked. ' 

ARGUMENT II. 

*^ Industry, manufactures and wealth are the f^oits if |^ 
peace; but advert to what follows. Luxury, a never 
failing concomitant of wealth, is a slow poison that d» 
bilitates men, and renders them incapable of any great 
effort Courage, magnanimity, heroism, come to bt 
ranked among the miracles that are supposed never (• 
have existed but in fable ; and the fashionable properliii 
of sensuality, avarice, cunning and dissimulation, engrott 
the mind. In a word, man by constant prosperity and 
peace degenerates into a mean, impotent and selfish ani« 
Bial. An American savage, who treasures up the scalps 
of his enemies as trophies of his prowess, is a being ttt 
superior. Such are ttie fruits of perpetual peace with 
respect to individuals. 

*' Nor is the s ate itself less debilitated by it than its 
members. Figure a man wallowing in riches and i» 
mersed in sensual pleasure, but dreading the infection of 
a plague raging at his gate ; or figure him in continoal 
dread of an enemy, watching every opportunity to burn 
and destroy. This man represents a commercial state, 
that has long enjoyed peace without disturbancat'^ 
jp. 290. 
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e principal arguments in this passage, his lordahip 
pted to support by introducing a number of exam- 
»r nations who were once warlike, active and pow- 
but afterwards became debilitated by luxury^ and 
prey to other warlike nations. But in this state- 
. it is believed, he took a very partial view of facts, 
rew his conclusions accordingly. Upon this reason- 
e may observe, 

st That debilitating luxury is too frequently the 
»mitant of wealth, cannot be denied. But in res- 
o the individuals who possess great wealth, it is not 
that they are uniformly debilitated by luxury. Ma< 
salthy persons are all their days active and useful 
ten of society. 

ontUi/. It is probably a fact that in every country, 
umber of persons who possess great wealth is very 
, compared with those who possess little or none, 
squently, in the most wealthy communities, by far 
'eatf'r part of the people have occasion to be active, 
tain a comfortable subsistence while very few are 
from this necessity by the property they have al- 
acquire<l Shall we then plead for war, to keep a 
ersons from sinking into sloth and indolence, while 
3t distress and injure the mass of population ! 
irdli/. Even in wealthy communities it is probable, 
>f the idle and useless persons, the greater number 
te found in that class which has but a small portion 
perty or none at all. It certainly is very far from 
true, that idleness, inactivity, uselessness and dis^ 
on are peculiar to the rich. To judge of the cor- 
esB of these remarks, let any person reflect on the 
er of useless and dissipated characters within the 
of his own acquaintance, and ask himself, whether 
reater portion of these are not persons who possess 
wealth if any at all. 

irlh. There are more ways than one of procuring 
h. Those persons who acquire great wealth by hon- 
dustry and frugality, are faf less likely to be ruined 
xury, or to become useless members of society, than 
who obtain wealth by dishonest means, or by pl«n- 
g others in time of war. Nations which have beelH 
ssful in ihwr attempts to •onquer otker^, YiiaJ^^ ^'^V^ 
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enriched themselves by spoil and plunder, bj contrUm- 
tions and enormous tributes, which they hare imp^ 9ed 
on the conquered nations. This illgotten wealth proves 
a curse to their own country — the vengeance of tiod 
overtakes the nation, and they in their turn experience 
calamities similar to those they had inflicted Every 
nation addicted to war, and which enriches itself by 
plunder and oppression, treasures up to it»elf wrath a* 
gainst a day of wrath, which in due time overtakes and 
4>verwbelm8 them. 

Let any one acquainted with history say, whether it 
was not in the manner now described, that the four great 
empires, the Chaldean, the Medo-Persian. the Grecian 
and the Roman successively rose to wealth, fame and 
power; and successively fell into luxury, misery and ru- 
in. If such was the mode of their rise, and their fall, it 
was not /^eace, but Tvar that laid the foundation oftbek 
overthrow. It was not wealth acquired by peaceful and 
honest industry, but wealth acquired by war and vio* 
lence, that proved fatal to their national existence. 

Fifth, it is far from being true, that the fall of nationf 
once warlike has always been preceded by too long a 
peace. By a careful examination of history it will prob* 
ably be found, that as many states have been overthrown 
and subdued without any considerable time of peace im- 
mediately preceding the war which eOected their ruin, 
as there have been which enjoyed a long interval of 
peace prior to their overthrow. While reasoning on thii 
subject, his lordship seems to have been in the habit of 
drawing general conclusions from particular facts, with 
out duly considering whether opposite conclusions might 
not have been drawn from other facts which were equally 
notorious. 

Sixth, From the fact that peace enriches and thusrih 
ins some individuals, we are not to infer that it enervates 
and makes drones of a community at larget it ought to 
be considered that generally, even in time of war, a 
large portion of the citizens of a state, are f»r from the 
operations of war, and still, as in a time of peace, •pur- 
sue a course of honest, active and useful industry ; — that 
although a war en the part of a successful nation, calls 
into active service many who had been useless droneSf 
QK miscaievoun members of society, yet it also conuyh 
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md rains many others, who had before been both aetirs 
.nd aseful ; and at the close of a war multitudes of thess 
vined i^ersons return with all their vices to corrupt the 
;eneral mass of society. In this way also the fall of 
earring nations is hastened. 

Sevenih. There are stdl other causes of the fall of 
warring empires. When extensive empires are formed 
»y conquering many smaller kingdoms and states — as 
ivas the cAse with the four that have been named — these 
imalier states are held in subjection for a time by the 
iron arm of oppression. They groan under their burdens, 
ind stand ready to avail themselves of the 6rst opi'Ortu- 
nity for successful revolt, and to join any rising power 
which shall attempt the ruin of the overgrown empire. 
The more there are of these conquered and oppressed 
states belong;] ng to an empire, the greater is its danger 
of ruin. Often, to prepare the way for punishing a con- 
quering power, God in his providence removes the effi- 
cient instruments by which the conquests were made — 
suflferk the government to fall into weak and profligate 
hands, that have neither the wisdom nor the energy ne- 
cessary to preserve peace nor to make war. This de- 
fect in the government becomes known to the oppressed 
provinces, and they seize the opportunity to free them- 
lelres from an intolerable yoke. 

Id those cases in which it has been supposed that na- 
tions were ruined by luxury, the probability is, that the 
wealth and the luxury were confined to a small part of 
the empire compared with the whole. When a monarch 
and his court indulge in luxury and dissipation — as did 
Belshazsar and his court — the empire is exposed to ruin. 
Nebuchadnezzar by conquest and plunder formed a great 
empire, and tilled Babylon with wealth procured by mur- 
der, robbery and oppression* Goci first punished the 
monarch for his arrogance, then removed him from the 
world. The power and the wealth soon fell inlothe 
hands of the dissipated Belshazzar, and then the ruin of 
the empire was sealed. In a simitar manner other em- 
pires have been curbed with weak and profligate rulers, 
preparatory to their destruction. As such empires rose 
by blood, it was ju3t in Providence that they should 
have blood to drink. 

The dissi^)atioii and prodigality of ruVer^ m^^ \ti^«^^ 
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hare a pernicious influence on the commanity at lai^ge* 
But it is believed that the luxury and profuBion of rulen 
have seldom freed a communil j from want, or the coa- 
n)on people from the necessity of personal exertions ta 
support themselves and their families. While a kiDgand 
his court have been wallowing in luxury, the great mafl 
of subjects h%ve probably been suffering under the hand 
of oppression. Instead of being wealthy, they have been 
poor; and yet of their little they have been compelled 
to contribute to the support of armies which have de- 
prived them of liberty ; and to the support of rulers who 
regard them as servants or slaves. When a nation ift 
ruined by wealth, it is not the wealth of the community 
^t large, that occasions the ruin, hut the wealth of thoM 
in power. While Babylon and Rome were ruined bf 
luxury, perhaps not one person in a hundred in eitherot 
the empires could be said to be wealthy. i 

War is therefore not needed as a remedy against lux- 
ury among the common people : and it is far from beiaf s 
a remedy in respect to rulers, except when they are sab- 
dued, and their wealth falls into other hands. 

There are still sentiments contained in the paragraph 
before us, which deserve a more distinct consideration. 
*^ in a word," says his lordship^ '* man by continued 
prosperity and peace degenerates into a mean, impotent 
and selfish animal. An American savage who treasnrei 
up the scalps of his enemies as trophies of his prowess, b 
a being far superior.'' 

It is to be lamented that any person who assumes the 
office of an instructer to mankind, should indulge him- 
self in uttering sentiments of such a murderous character! 
But it is believed that a few moflients' reflection will be 
sutTicient to convince any reasonable man, that thc^e as- 
sertions are as unfounded in fact, as they are bloody in 
their tendency. 

How many of the most amiable persons that ever lived 
in onr world, have spent alt their days vithout any oth< 
er concern with war. than to lament its ravages, and to 
pay the taxes imposed on them to support the mnrderooi 
custom ? How long, we may ask, must a man eiyoy 
prosperity and peace before he will degenerate ^'into.a 
nirau, impotent, and selfis>h animal ?" If he may pass aH 
ihe prime of liie from eighteen to &Cly ^ iu a state of peace 
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nit thus degenerating, why may be not atse arrlTe 
"-enty and still support the dignity of a worthy man ? 
have there not been thousands, nay mi J lions of the 
m family, who have actually spent all their days 
little or no concern with war, and yet supported 
icters through life the reverse of what his lordship 
ifted must be the effect of such circumstances ? If 
>e fact, then the degeneracy he mentions most be 
loted for on other grounds than a state of peace and 
uillity. Suppose peace to become universal and 
itual, would there not still be innumerable perils* 
and afflictions in the world, sufficient to exercise 
atience of mankind and excite them to honorable 
ions ? Are the ordinary afflictions of the present 
ao few and so trivial, that men have occasion to 
ne butchers one of another to preserve themselves 
sloth, or from becoming '' mean and impotent.^' 
nnsylvania was settled at first in a considerable de- 
by the Friends, and they have been a numerous 
in that state. They have ever abhorred war, and 

never taken an active part in I his bloody business. 
, have they as a sect degenerated *< into mean, im- 
it and selfish animals P" Are the *< savages of Amer- 
who treasure up the scalps of their enemies as tro- 
i of their prowess, beings far superior" to these 
efui Friends ? Must not any person who can an- 

this question in the affirmative, be himself an ob« 
9f pity, if not of abhorrence ? Must he not be igno- 
of facts and characters, or be destitute of religion 
humanity ? I would not however intimate that such 
the character of his lordship. He appears to have 
len on this subject, in a very loose and careless man- 

and to have asserted things without due reflection 
scting either their correctness or their tendency* 
it he asserts, whether he intended it or not, is a 
Ifest impeachment of both the character and the 
epts of our Savior. Although the Messiah spent 
lays on earth without ever engaging in war. or ex^ 
ig others to murderous combat, he was probably not 
ior to Lord Karnes in activity and usefulness. He 
I very little resemblance to ^* a mean, impotent and 
sh animal," and as little to *< the American sava^« 
. treasures up the scalps of his eueim«% &i& Vco'^XttM^^ 
8 



Ms proweBB.** Whether the bloody sarage ** Is a bdl| 
far Buperior," to him, who *^ came not to destroy mea^ 
lives but to save them," and *^ who went aboot doiig 
good," and not doing mischief, let Christiana wb« an 
friends to war determine. 

If there be any truth in what his lordship asserts, or 
any propriety in his comparison, it follows of coarM^ 
that it is really better for men to be active in dcstioj* 
ing one another than to do nothing, or ervn to be wfait 
they must be if they should renounce the custom of wsl 
If this be not a savage and bloody principle, we miy 
despair of finding one that deserves such a name. 

Should any reader still suspect that this antfaor wn 
aorrect as to the necessity of war to prevent men fraa 
becoming ** mean, impotent and selfish ;" let him cofr 
•aider bow great a portion of the people in this conntqr 
oy«^r thirty-five years of age, were never concerned ii 
war in any other manner than by talking al)out it aoi 
paying their taxes. Suppose this class to be separatcl 
from those of the same age, who have been in aetid 
service. Then ask whether those who have not htm 
engaged in war, are more inactive, ** mean, impotcal 
and selfish," than the other class. As the writer beloi^ 
to the class that has been active in war, he can have ni 
interest to induce him to give the preference to the otlh 
er, or to wish that it may be done. But however tip 
decision may affect himself, he firmly believes that aa 
honest decision would go to the subversion of bis had' 
ship's theory. 

ARGUMENT UK 

« There is another advantage of war that ought not flD 
be overlooked, though not capital. It serves to drain f 
country of idlers* few of whom are innocent, and maif 
not a little mischievous. In the years 1759 and 1760^ 
when we were at war with France, there were bnt 21 
criminals condemned at the Old Bailey. In the yeais 
1770 and 1771, when we were at peace with all the 
world the criminals condemned there amounted to 16h* 
p. 305, 

ANSWER. 

AHhovgh this is not a « capital advantage of war?* 
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i it Mgfat BOl to be passed OTer IB tileaee, I shall 
IT on it a few brief remarks. 
That war ** serves to drain a eoantry of some of 
Lers" and mischievous men, is granted. It als^ 
s to drain a country of maiiy industrious and useful 
or to convert them into idlers. Shall we then say, 
it is better to destroy many useful men, than to 
idlers to enjoy a longer space for repentance ? 
'e is the useful citizen who would be willing to sa- 
9 hb own life for the sake of freeing community 
the incumbrance of another man who is an idler ! 
Is It the very best method of disposing of idlers, to 
>y them in cutting the throats of innocent people of 
er state ? Would it not be quite as humane, and 
njust, to dispatch such idlers without ceremony or 
, as to employ them in killiog other people. I 
I by no means recommend this summary mode of 
g a state from idlers. I believe it would be abom- 
r wicked ; but not more than half so wicked as the 
approved by his lordship. What would he h%ve 
tit of a foreign prince, who, to free his state from 
, should have employed them in an attempt to de- 
him and his family ? If Lord Kames could Justify 
vn government in thus employing idlers, and could 
lent this as one of the blessings of war ; what rea- 
ould he have had to complain, if all his friends and 
ixions had been destroyed by the idlers of another 
a? 

ere is another way in which a ruler might get rid 
Bra ; he might instigate them to cut the throats of 
vn wife and children; and then cause them to be 
id as murderers. If his feelings revolt at the 
hts ef such inhumanity, let him shudder at the 
ht of adopting the argument of Lord Kames. 
It is not to be doubted, that after the war with 
le was over, a greater number of criminals were 
maed at the Old Bailey in two years, than had 
in the same length of time during the war. When 
rmy was disbanded many persons who had been 
ited and ruined by the war would very naturally 
tieir way to the gallows, and that too for commit- 
a time of peace Just such crimes as they had been 
wd tt ooniiiiit'--and were ia the habii el' oooaoa^ 



t}iig.^while in tfaie army. Bad habits are not etnAlj 
aside. But whether the fS^OTernment, which'had tra: 
tttem up to robbery and murder, did not as really des< 
punishment as thes^ idlers, is a question which n 
ought to consider. 

4. From 1760 t« 1770 was probably but ten y< 
Did his lordship suppose that it would be for the ad 
tage of a nation to be engaged in war oftener than < 
in ten years ? or that a ten years peace was too lon| 
(the benefit of a nation ? 

5. It may also be proper to ask, of what class genei 
are those idlers which are drained from a state by b 
called into the army ? Are they the opulent who 1 
become drones by luxury ? If not^ then opulence ia 
the only thing which occasions drones and useless n 
llers of society ? 

It may indeed be questioned, whether even in G 
Britain, after all their draining by war, there are n 
greater number of dissipated idlers among the poor I 
among the rich. Doubless there are too many of < 
class. But one thing is certain — that a long intervi 
peace within a century past, is noi the cause eith< 
the wealthy the luxury, or the number of idters in G 
Britain. 

If a hundredth part of the property that has been 
pended and destroyed by wars in Christendom with 
eentury, had been wisely appropriated to the purpot 
procuring employment for idlers, and forming thei 
habits of industry ; would not this have had a hua< 
fold better effect on the character of ohristiftn nati 
than the barbarous mode of employing them m mlH 
service ? 

▲RGtTMENT If. 

<* But though I declare against perpetaal peace, 
perpetual war is still more my aversion^ The condi 
cf Europe was deplorable in the dark ages when vai 
assumed the privilege of waging war without the • 
sent of the sovereign. Deadly feuds prevail«>d uni 
sally, and threatened dissolution of all government. ' 
baman race wer^never in a naore woful condition, 
anarchy never fails, soon or late, to rectify itself, w 
fiPbmiiiacy prMoeeCl by long peace never does. 



mige and erielty, it is Cnie, are the fhiits of war ; bat w 
iS firmaeM of aaad and uodaunted courage ; which are 
Bxerted with better will in behalf of rirtue than of r#- 
renge.'' p. £oa. 

If that firmness of mind and undaunted eonrage, whick 
ire displayed by regular troops in destroying their fel« 
bw men, are virtues which ought to be cultiyated, wh j 
Aid his lordship object to the mode of warfare *^ in the 
flark ages T' Perhaps in no a^ were snch qualities of 
nlnd more fully displayed, than in the ferocious ware 
knder the feudal system. Nor is the modern mode of 
warfare more adapted to produce what his lordship s« 
Buich admired. 

He admits that '< rerenge and cruelty are the fruits Of 
irar ;** yet he would persuade us to believe that these in- 
tolerable cYils are more than counterbalanced by tb* 
other fruits of war, '' firmness of mind and undaunted 
eourage ;" and these latter fruits, he says, *' are exerted 
irith letter will in behalf of virtue than of reyenge.'' 

We grant that ** firmness of mind and undannteid cour- 
age'' may be dbplayed in behalf of virtue. They wer0 
BO by Him who was '* meek and lowly of heart," and by 
his apostles after his resurrection- Bui it does not ap- 
pear that they acquired this ** firmness of mind and nn- 
lannted courage" by being trained up to the business of 
" cmelty and revenge." And we may appeal to all 
iMn of reflection and ask. Is that ^' firmness ef mind and 
Bndannted courage" which are acquired by the habits of 
^ cmelty and revenge," very likely to be much employ* 
Bd<« In behalf of virtue r 

If Ills lordship were correct in his views of the impor* 
lance of frequent wars to produce ** firmness of mind and 
mdaunted courage," and if it be laudable to encourage 
srass for such a purpose, the system may donbtless be in^ 
pioved. Suppose a mode of education should be aniver« 
Mdly adopt ^ by which children should be taught from 
their infancy, to fight and butcher one another In thie 
iraj they would acquire a high degree of that ** firmnese 
if mind and undaunted courage," which his lordship epp 
^nds It is true that a vast many would be slain* 
vUIa Others were acquiring these suppeaed Yirtoea^ hg^ 
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•o it 18 in the common war school. Tho llvtt oT •Hmi% 
however, are oi little account ia the view of war adfo^ 
cattle in (general. The braire exploits of mu man in mw^ 
dering his tellow creatures, will cancel the less of a tho«- 
eand lives, in the estimate of men who delight in war 
and blood. 

Before we dismiss this argument we will solemnly 
pru|>ose two questions : — Have not the society of Priemls 
displayed as much '' firmness of mind and undaunttd 
courage'' in exposing themselves to reproaches, to fitieSi 
to imprisonment and to death, in Support of their pacific 
principlt-s, as have ever been displayed by regular troops 
In murdt^ring one another ? — Did these Friends aequirs 
their *' firmness of mind and undaunted courage" by be^ 
ing trained up in habits of '^ revenge and cruelty /" The 
Answer, which conscience must give to these questions, 
will go to prove, that his lordship's reasoning is perfect- 
ly delusive. It may also help to distinguish betweet 
that wisdom which is from beneath and that which if 
from above. 

ARGUMENT V* 

^' That man should be the only animal that makst 
war upoa his own kind may appear strange and unae* 
•ountable. Did men liieiten to cool reason, they never 
Would make war. — But war is necessary for man, being 
a school for every manly virtue ; and Providence re» 
ders kings blind to their true interest that wars may 
flometimes take place. To rely upon Providence in (he 
government of this world is the wisdom of man. 

*' Upon tbe whole, perpetual war is bad, because it 
•onverts men into beasts of prey ; perpetual peace is 
worse, because it converts men into beasts of burden. 
To prevent such woful degeneracy on both hands, wtr 
and peace alternately are the only effectual means ; aid 
these means are adopted by Providence." p. 3iig, 

AlVSWER. 

We have now before us the concluding paragraphs d 
the " Sketch" of ** War and Peace compared ;" and ws 
shall endeavor to convert them to a purpose directly ths 
reverse of that for which they were originally written. 

It would indeed «' seem strange and uaaccountabk^ 



Ibftt the onlj reiiona} beings in our world tliotild degrade 
(hemseives below the brutes by ** making war on their 
own kind," were it not that they have long been in the 
habit of listening to such mistaken guides as war advo- 
oates. Perhaps men are the only animals who are sub- 
ject to the influence of such sophistical reasoning as that 
eosployed in favor of war. 

but we must give our author credit for saying, — *^ Did 
men listen to cool reason, they would neTer make war '* 
This is unquestionably true. Why then did he argue in 
fovor of war ? Is it safer for men to listen to passion and 
l^rtjudice, than ^^ to cool reason V Could his lordship be 
guided by *' cool* rearon" while pleading for a custooi 
which he believed could not exist, if '•^ cool reason'' were 
regarded. 

En support of his concession he introduced a passage 
from Rousseau against war. But in defiance of *'' cool 
reason" he could proceed to assert, that ^' wa^ is neces* 
■ary for man, being the school of every manly virtue " 
With more truth he might have said, it is the school of 
every abominable vice. 1 was about to say, evety bru' 
tal tiee^ but I recollected that ^' man is the only animal 
which makes war on his own kind/' The vices, there- 
fore, of human wars, are something worse than brutal. 

If bloody and ferocious valor be the only ^* manly vir- 
tue," war is ^* a school for every manly virtue," but not 
otherwise. For it is neither jthe design nor the tenden- 
cy of war to cultivate a single virtue recommended in the 
gospel, either by the precepts or the example of our 
Bavior. 

Which is the mo^t virtuous part of a community, the 
regular troops, or those who pursue their honest callings 
at home ? 13oes it appear from the general character of 
regular troops that *' war is a school of every manly 
virtue?" How 'much of manly virtue was displayed by 
the troops of Bayard when they entered Brescia ? or the 
troops of Suwarrow when they entered Warsaw ? or the 
troofis of Napoleon when they entered Moscow ? If sa- 
fari with all his legions were to storm a city, what more 
horrible or more revolting should we have reason to ex- 
pect, than has often been done by the armies of Chris- 
liaa nations ? Such are the *' manly virtuesi" acquired 
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lA tbe flabool of war ! But if thete are vtrfuor, wbat na 
ticest If such conduct be *' fiMinf;y,*' whatit diubMcAX 

In another part of hie work this writer mentioned the 
fact that in England butchers are not permitted to be Ju- 
rors in criminal cases ; and this he regarded as evidence 
of the humaniry of the English. '' Why," he asks, '* an 
butchers excluded from being judges in criminal tri^ 
als ? For no other reason than that being inured to the 
blood of animals, they may have too little regard to the 
lives of their fellow subjects," See Note, vol* Lp. 
343 

Now if being by trade butchers of brute animalst will 
bave such an effect on the human character as is here 
supposed, what must be the effect of being inured to fcii* 
man blood as butchers of men by profession t Can it be 
wonderful if men who are trained up to this dreadful em- 
ployment, become deaf to tbe cries of distress, callous to 
the groans of suffering humanity, and dead to benevolent 
sensibilities ? 

We do not deny that there bare been pleasing excep- 
tions to this general rule among military men ; and nuk 
ny instances of humanity which have done honor to in- 
dividuals. But the mass of regular troops are doubtleM 
wbat we might naturally expect they would be, in een* 
sequence of being man butchers by profession and pro/tUcs^ 
and by having been taught to regard ferocious brav^y 
and contempt of death as ^ manly '' and honorable m» 
tmes 

As his lordship considered war as " necessary \m msiB, 
being the school of every manly virtue;" so in his opin* 
ion '* Providence renders kings blind to their true inter- 
est, that wars may sometimes take place." Thb is 
probably true in the same sense, that Providence reiH 
dered his lordship so blind, that he could boldly plead 
for a custom as necessary and usefal, in defiance of the 
dictates of «' cool reason," or while he believed thatiC 
men would but *' listen to '' cool reason, they nevet 
would make war." But is the true interest of a kingsa 
distinct from that of bis people, that the latter may be 
advanced by the very means which injures the former f 

Jr not, how does war bless a nation while it iqjures tht 
' true interest" of tbe ruler ? 

We come bow to tbe conclvduig paragraph-*wlui||' 
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m dividad :— ^ Pefpetual vmr !• bird, b«iBMife it gob* 
men into beavts of prey : perpetual peace is wone^ 
•e it converts men into beasts of burden." 
) then ^ beasts of burden'' more to be abhorred thatti 
»ts of prey .^" Are the tiger and the wolf to be pre* 
to the horse and the ox ? If not, what propriety^ 
s found in the remarks and allusions before ua? 
• have not however done with these remarkable ob»- 
ions. As his lordship made use of the phrasea 
its of prey^' and ^* beasts of burden,'' we must bo 
tted to adopt them in the review. . But we wish it 
»e distinctly understood and kept in mind, that the 
to his lordship's remarks will nql be designed to 
! a spirit of hostility to human govemmt^nts, nor a 
>f hatred to any class of men; but to excite a just 
rence of war, and a true compassion for that poiw 
four fellow beings, who by delusion are reduced 
condition of soldiers. 

lay now be asked. Does not war make men botb 
)ts of prey" and '^ beasts of bnrden ?" Are not sol- 
for life as ferocious as tigers and as servile as cam- 
BThat '^ beasts of burden" are more servile, or more, 
wiil and mercy of a driver, than regular troops f 
is their liberty but to obey masters in doing mis- 
f Have not the slaves of Virginia as much rational 
r as soldiers ? And, when slaves have kind mas- 
8 not their condition much to be preferred ta that 
liers for life ? 

e slave who has a good master is not required to 
his days in robbery and murder. It may be pain* 
him to think that he is not a free man, but his em« 
lents may be both harmless and useful. Can all 
s said of the soldier ? His employments are of the 
dreadful character • and whether he knows it or 
e is as really deprived of the rights of a freeman as 
ive. Is he not daily subject to a task master who 
tts his services, and to whom he is accountable ? • 
not as dangerous for him to disobey, displease or 
his master, as it is for the slave to do the same ? 
lot as completely under control as the slave ? Is 
ive liable to aily thing worse for desertion or dis- 
;nce to orders> or for a disresfiectful word, than to 
)cked down or run through with a swocd^ %te^ 1^ 
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JMth, tr whipt a Ihousaad lashes ? Boat the ilaTe etnl 

lo more awe of his master, ihaa the seldier does of Mi 
•fficer ? What adyantage then has the soldier above tfcs 
•lave ? 

Is the slave of adult age still held in hondage ? So ii 
the soldier- Is the slave liable to be removed or drivei 
from place to place contrary to his own will ? So is the 
soldier. Is the slave who now has a kind master liable 
to fall into cruel hands ? 80 is the soldier who has a kiofl 
officer. The adult age of a soldier gives him no inde* 
yendence, no right to vote as a citizen, no freedom, no 
selfcontrol, which the slave does not enjoy. They ars 
equally deprived of the rights of freemen, excepting that 
the slaves can more commonly enjoy the comforts of dOi 
meBtic life and a matrimonial state, than the seldierit 
Let it become fashionable to attach the ignominioa 
name slave to the profession of a soldier, and the term 
honor to the servitude of the Africans, and four fifths of 
mankind would prefer the condition of the southern 
slaves to that of the regular troops ; and the preference 
would be justified by considerations both obvious aid 
weighty. 

The soldiers are more especially the scholars in the 
war school, if then the immediate scholars are deprived 
of independence, the rights of free citizens, and reduced 
to a state of degrading servility ; how is ** war a school 
of every manly virtue P^ U the scholars themselves are 
■lade both *< beasis of prey'* and ** beasts of burden,** 
who are the men that acquire *' every manly virtue** by 
Vrar ? The officers perhaps some would answer. .Bat 
where is the proof ? or if it could be proved, would it be 
reasonable to burden a whole community with the sins 
aud miseries of war, and to reduce a multitade of soldiers 
to a condition worse than that of common slaves^ that a 
few officers may obtain maniy virtues ? 

Let the advocates for war, who are in the elevated 
ranks of life, imagine themselves or their sons, about to 
he reduced to the condition of private soldiers in a rega* 
far army, or that of seamen on board ships of war : would 
thiey with such prospects betore then^, plead for war as 
** a school of every manly virtue ?*' would not the thought 
of being themselves thus degraded, excite an abhorrence 
9i WMT with aU iU protea4e4 Uessinss £ Sot if th^ 
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wodM sbrink wi A borror from being themselTes tbvtl*^ 
iuced, why will they uphold a castom which subjeett 
millions of their fellow men to the worst kind of 8lavery» 
who are as worthy of freedom as themselres t 

The evils however of this dreadful school have been 
but partially exposed. By what means has the greater 
portion of the human family been brought into subjec- 
tion to despotic governments, and made to serve tyran* 
Bical masters ? Has this evU resulted from a state of 
** perpetual peace V* No, verily ; war has done all ibis. 
By wars the powerful obtain dominion over the weak. 
Bliliuiry chiefs become rulers by conquest — Conquests 
are extended and empires formed by wars — standing ar- 
Biies become necessary to keep the oppressed from re- 
Tolting. — These armies, being in a state of military ser« 
vitude, become the instruments of increasing oppression 
in the hands of the ambitious. Every successful war 
strengthens the hands of the ruler. Gradual eucroach- 
menls are made on the rights of the community. . Their 
property is demanded to support the army, and thus the 
common people are made the servants of servants. Not 
only so; their children are taken from them and hurried 
away to be slaughtered, or to become the instruments in 
the band of a despot in slaughtering others; and of 
ttreogthening the chains by nhich both the parents and 
the children are oppressed and held in bondage. 

By frequent wars the morals of the world have been so 
oomipted, and so great a portion of mankind in most na* 
tlons have become ferocious, that armies of slaves with 
tbe name of freemen are thought to be necessary to pre- 
▼ent civil war, and to support government- 

In all military and despotic governments, the great 
mass of the people are held in a state of oppression, by 
the terror of standing armies ; and all in the armies but 
the officers are in a state no better than slavery^ and in 
many respects much worse. The whole of this mass of 
evils has resulted from war. 

This pretended school of virtue is in fact the princi- 
pal school for subverting the liberties and rights of man- 
kind, and for raising a few to the rank of tyrants and op- 
pressors, while^ the multitude are made to serve aa 
«• beasts of burden '* It would be easy to produce a hun- 

drod czampleiin which war has roAuc«&CQiawo»A.NAKt\ja 



wfYiioAe, ^ Bat when or where was tbere ««» a state i^ 
(luced to »ef Fitade by uninterrupted peace ? .] 

Peace may indeed have preceded the snbTersioii of 
liberty and the ruin of a state. So a hail storm which 
has laid waste -the fruits of the earth to In great extent, 
may have been preceded by a season of agreeable weath- 
er. The defctruction however is not to be ascrilied to 
the goud weather, but to the following hail storm. Yet 
a man who should undertake to show, that the devasta- 
tions of the, hail storm ought to be ascribed to the favo^ 
able season that preceded, would but imitate the reason* 
ing of Lord Karnes. 

It 18 doubtless a truth that by a long interval of peace, 
a community would become less inclined to war— the 
former warriors would die off — a new generation would 
cofiie upon the stage and form different habits. Then 
tconsiderable exertion would be necessary to rouse and 
inflame the community so far as to dispose them to en- 
gage in murderous enterprises. If becoming less MdM- 
ed io war^ is what his lordship meant by becoming ** ^ 
feminate*^ — it is doubtless true that in thb sense *^ peF- 
petual peace'* would render mankind ^' effeminate.** Bit 
still we have no proof that ** perpetual peace is worse^ 
than ^' perpetual war," nor that such a peace makes 
*^ men beasts of bunlen." But we have ample proof 
that war does in fact make men both ^^ beasts of prey^ 
and '' beasts of burden." 

May we not then without exaggeration assert, that 
the custom of war is the <' slave trade" in its most llO^ 
rid form, and to a dreadful extent ? In addition to the 
usual horrors of the '^ African slave trade,'* the custom 
of war converts a large portion of mankind into *^ beaiti 
of prey," as well as '' beasts of burden," and empkyi 
them in the work of human butchery, and as instrumenti 
of oppression to others. 



We have yet to consider the last sentence in the 
Sketch — " To prevent such woful degeneracy on both 
hands, war and peace alternately are the only effeotiml 
means : and these means are adopted by Providence." 
That is, to prevent men from becoming either ^* l>easts 
ofprey'^ or " beasts of buTden,"*' *^ ^«ace and war allM- 
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natelj are the onlj effectual means, and these means 
are adopted by Pro?idence/' At the close of the pre- 
ceding paragraph his lordship had said, *' To rely upon 
Providence in the government of this world is the wis- 
dom of man/' 

' ' We have no disposition to deny " the wisdom of Prov- 
idence ;'' but to question the wisdom of Lord Kames, 
D9ay not be quite so presumptuous as to denj the wisdom 
of God. 

We freely admit that war lakes place under the gov- 
ernment of God ; nor do we deny that it will be made 
subservient to a good end, Bui we do not hence infer 
that war is justifiable, nor that mt n act wisely in ap- 
pearing as its advocates, nor that it is wrong to attempt 
to exterminate this desolating scourge from the world. 

There are some facts which seem to have escaped his 
lordship^s recollection, while urging the Providence of 
God as an argument in favor of the utility of war. He 
had before most decidedly censured the private wars un- 
der the feudal system, as '^ brutal and bloody." He 
frankly acknowledges that *< humanity gains nothing 
irom wars of small states in close neighborhood." Yet 
such wars were for a long time popular in Europe, under 
the same Providence which has governed the world in 
later ages. Why then did his lordship object to the feu- 
dal wars as useless, and worse than useless, and still 
plead for the modern mode of warfare, on the ground of 
its taking place under the government of God. Did this 
gentleman suppose that God had become wiser than he 
was ** in the tUirk ages^^ when the private wars prevail- 
ed? If not why does he condemn one of the modes of 
warfare and plead for the other ? 

Loxury is another thing which his lordship censures, 
as very injurious to mankind, and as the greatest cause 
of the ruin of nations. But have not all the evils of 
luxury taken place under Divine Providence ? Why 
then did he reason against luxury and in favor of war, 
while both exist under the government of the same God?' 

All the calamities which men bring on themselves by 
the licentious indulgence of their lusts and passions, or 
which God brings on them for their sins, are under the 
same Providence. Still it is the duty of men to subdue 
tbeir \u%Ut to govern thehr passiQns^ ai^ to t«&QnsL>^«w\ 
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lives, that ihej mnj etcape the anger of God, and f 
calamities, which unbridled lusts and passions lend 
bring on themselves. The Proridence of God haa con*^ 
nected ignominy, disease and untimely death with a 
course of riot, dissipation, drunkenness and debauchery : 
Shall we therefore take no pains to reform these yiccfs, 
to prevent the consequent calamities ? 

If war may be vindicated as useful in its nature and 
tendency, because it takes place under the government 
of God, so may every other vice and calamity. Bnt we 
are taught not only by the Bible but by common sense* 
that war is a most dreadful evil, and also that it never 
ceuld take place but from the vilest lusts and passions of 
men. Why then is it not as really a duty to use means 
for the avoidance of this calamity, as any other which 
results from human wickedness. Ifit is proper to use 
means to persuade men not to ruin themselves by luxury, 
intemperance, debauchfry, theft, robbery, or any other 
course of vice, it is equ^tlly reasonable to use means to 
persuade tbem to abandon a custom which embraces ev« 
ery species of moral evil, and which fills the world with 
oppression, murdc r and woe. 

Not only has Lord Karnes severely censured the feu- 
dal wars and luxury, but also the spirit of persecution 
which prevailed in former ages. On this latter subject 
he has said many excellent things, and observed, with 
great propriety, the opposition between the persecuting 
spirit and the spirit of the christian religion. Among 
other things he says — " The christian religion is emi- 
nent for a spirit of meekness^ toleration and brotherly Um ; 
and yet persecution never raged so furiously in any oth- 
er r^igion. Such opposition between practice and prin- 
ciple, is a singular phenomenon in the history of man*^- 
vol iv. Note, p. 421. 

Who could have written more pertinently on this 
point ? Tet persecutions and wars have taken place un- 
der the same Providence ; and they are equally hostile to 
that " spirit of meekness, toleration and brotherly love," 
enjoined by the gospel, and commended by this writer. 
With rei^pect to <*ar as well as persecution, had there 
been but one such evil, he might have said, '' such oppo- 
sition between practice and principle is a singular phe- 
jsoMf non in the history of man," yet while he justly 
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idemned persecution, he boldl j appeared as as adFo- 
9 for war. But ** such inconsistency'' is na( a singu- 
lar phenomenon in the history of man. 

We have now goiie through the << Sketch of War and 
Peace compared.** But his lordship has another argu- 
ment in favor of war, in the '' Sketch on the Origiu of 
Nations,* which is perhaps more plausible, if not more 
formidable, than any which has yet been rc?iewed. This 
must not be passed over in silence. 

ARGUMENT VI. 

** What would men be in the supposed conditioa of 
universal peace, concord and security ? They would ri- 
val the hare or mouse in timidity. Farewell, upon that 
supposition, to courage, magnanimity, heroism, and to 
every passion which ennobles human nature. There may 
perhaps be men, who, hugging themselves in security 
against harm, would not be altogether averse to such de- 
generacy. But if such men there be, 1 pray them to re- 
flect, that in the progress from infancy to maturity all 
nations do not ripen equally. One nation may have ar- 
rived to the supposed perfection of society, before anoth- 
er has advanced much beyond the savage state. What 
security hath the former against the latter ? Preciselj 
the same that timid sheep have against hungry wolves.*' 
vol. iL pp. 209, 210. 

ANSWER. 

After what has been said in the preceding pages, there 
is no need of any answer to the former part of the pas- 
sage now quoted I have transcribed it, that the reader 
may see by what kind of reasoning the christian world 
has been deluded and kept in the dark on a subject of in* 
finite importance. It has already been made to appear, 
that war is but ill adapted to improve the human charac- 
ter,- and that there is little danger of greater *' degenera* 
ey** by peace, than war has occasioned. It may howev- 
er be true, that *' in the progress from infancy to maturi- 
ty, all nations do not ripen equally. One nation may 
have arrived to the supposed perfection of society before 
another has advanced mifch beyond lVi« a^^^^^ iKaNa^ 
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It then becomes a serious question — " What seeoritf 
hath the former against the latter ?" To this hit lordr 
ship gives a short, impressive answer — ^' Precisely the 
same that timid sheep have against hungry vrolves." 

This answer is indeed calculated to alarm those who 
have no confidence but in an arm offlfish, and who are 
in the habit of thinking that the path of war and blood ii 
the path of safety. But to act wisely, we should inqulie 
whether the danger with which we are threatened betv- 
oZ, or only imoiinary ; and whether the danger will not 
be greater in pursuing the path of war, than in adopting 
the path of peace. 

'' Between two evils choose the teast,** is a maxim 
worthy of regard, when natural evils only are in view. 
Between two moral evils we should choose neither; and 
when the choice is between natural evil and moral evil, 
we should ever place our hope in God and expose ou^ 
selves to the former, rather than to be guilty of the lat- 
ter. For in no case can it be justifiable to sin* to avmd 
calamity — or to do evil, that good may come* In the 
case before us, both natural and moral e^il come under 
consideration. 

But for a moment let us set aside the moreU evils of 
war, and tiairly inquire, whether the plan of peace would 
probably involve greater calamities than must result 
from con tinuiug the custom of war. From what have 
been the consequences of the (K>pularity of war in age* 
past, we may reasonably infer what will be the conse- 
quences, should it be continued for ages to come. If an 
attempt to abolish war will not involve greater calami- 
ties, than a continuance of the cu^om, the attempt 
should certainly be made ; because war cannot possibly 
be continued but by a constant course of t^e most egre- 
gious wickedness. 

The history of Christendom incontestably proves that 
the custom of xshT does not secure a people from mvasiiih 
calamity and ruin. On the contrary, this custom has 
been almost perpetually inflicting on one nation after 
another, convulsion, misery, and death. Suppose that 
fifty years ago all the nations of Christendom had unit- 
ed in a solemn league for the abolition of war : Is there 
the least probability, that they would have suffered great- 
er caJamiiieB from the in justice and ferocity of other na- 
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tioiis, than they hare inflicted on each other by contia- 
Hiog the dreadful custom ? Is there any reason to suppose 
that a twentieth part of the number of lives would have 
been sacrificed on the plan of peace, that have been sac« 
rificed in supporting war ? Could the most sayage people 
have dealt worse with the nations of Christendom, than 
they have dealt with each other ? And would not a fifth 
part of the property, which has been expended and de- 
stroyed by their murderous wars, have been sufficient to 
preserve peace with every nation on earth ? It is pre- 
sumed that no intelligent and candid person will say, 
that the nations of Christendom would have probably 
suffered greater calamities had they unitedly renounced 
the custom of war fifty years ago, than they have actual* 
]y suffered in supporting the custom. 

If we now bring to view the enormous amount of mor^ 
al evil, guilt and depravity, which has resulted from con- 
tinuing the custom for the last fifty years, who in his 
senses would dare to say, that peace would have been 
irorse than war ? Will any one say this, who has the 
least claim to be considered as a disciple of the Prince of 
peaeef 

Should the nations of Christendom agree to abolish the 
eustom of war, it may be thought that the people of the 
United States, would be exposed to the ferocity of the 
Indian tribes. But would it not be a hundred fold less 
expensive to preserve peace with the Indians than to 
support the costom of war ? The Indians generally make 
war for revenge, and not for conquest or glory like their 
BKMre bloody brethren, called Christians. Let the In- 
dians foe treated with truly Christian kindness — let a just 
and pacific spirit be uniformly manifested towards them-r 
let suitable efforts be made to change their opinions in 
regard to war, and let them in all respects be treated at 
hrethren and friends ; then we shall have but little to 
fear from their ferocity. From the experiment which 
wa saetnally made by William Penn,a8 governor of Penn- 
svlvanta — and the seventy years^ peace which resulted 
from hit i>enevoient and pacific principles — we are enti- 
tled to this conclusion ; — that the Indians are a people 
who flsay be wan by kindness^ and with whom peace may 
he maintained on Chrbtian principles. 
Had all the Bnt ieiUen of tbcio stateft v^iMt^^ ^O&ft 
9 * 
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pacific principlei and Bpirit of William Paoo, and had 
guch prineipliM been maintained by all their •ueGCMoriy 
tlie diflgraiceful histiiry of murderous wan between Chri9* 
tioHs iuid Indians would never have been writtea. Naf 
00 such principles, acceta might probably Jiavo been bad 
to the minds of the savages* and much more done in con- 
▼erting them to Christianity. But while professed Chris- 
tians are more blood-thirsty than the savages themielvesi 
what ground have they to hope for success in their at"> 
tempts to propagate the gospel ami^ng the Indian tribes. 
Every page in their history as warring Christians, is a 
contradictiou to the religion they profess, and goes to 
prove, that however excellent the gospel may be in it- 
self, it has £ftiled of producing in them the spirit of peace 
and ipve. 

. If all the nations of Europe should adopt |«oifio prin- 
ciples, they would probably be as secure in respect to 
Mhet nations, as we should be in respect to the IndianSi 
And if this be true, their security would be far graater 
Ih&n it now is, with all their warring disposition aod 
warring apparatus. 

But it may be said that there will always be ambi* 
tious individuals in Christendom, who will disturb the 
peace of nations in pursuit of military fame | aod tiut 
there can be no security against such men» but by sap« 
porting the custom of war. i* 

To this we answer, that the custom of war depends M* 
iirel^ anpufp^dar ojnnian ; and it will of course cease when 
it ceases to be popular. Strip this abominable custom 
of its false and delusive glory — let it be exhibited in aU 
its murderous and desolating deformities, as a custom 
which involves every thing hateful and wicked — let sueh 
abhorrence be excited against it, as' is now felt for the 
less odious '* slave trade :" — then there will be no more 
opportunity to acquire fame by military conqueata, tliaa 
there now is l^y highway robbery. Of course the most 
common and most powerful motive to military exploita 
will cease to operate ; and ambitious men will be eon-* 
strained to adopt some other road to fame. 

When private wars among noblemen were jM^ndiT, 

they v/ere frequent^ and threatened to depopulate Eih 

rope. They have lost their popularity and the custom 

Js i/ead. Jiideed it died a natural death, by losing it^ 
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kreaik of popular applaufte. In the same manner tke 
euatov of public war will dUy when its popularity is de- 
itrvjed. For hrtaJtii is not more necessary to the con- 
tiaaaace of animal life, than popularUy is to the continu* 
aoce of national wars. And when war shall hare lost 
lis imaginary glory, ambitious men will cease in thia 
way to disturb the tranquillity of the world- For such 
men will not fight for glory, when it shall cease to be 
glory to fight. 

But suppose that in the attempt to abolish the eustom 
of war, there shonld be many instances of carnag.-^ among 
those of a peaceful character : Still there is no reason to 
belioFe that the amount would be a twentieth part so 
great, as must result from continuing the custom. Pro- 
fessed duellists fall by the hand of violence, while men 
of peaceful character are unmolested. 80 nations which 
glory in war, will often be engaged in the dreadful work, 
liut let them adopt pacific principles, and avow a decid- 
ed abhorrence of war, and they will seldom be disturbed. 
If a dnellist should send a challenge to a man whom he 
knew to be of the society of Friands, or of the society 
of Shakers, his conduct would be despised even by gen- 
iiemen of his own class. On the same general principle, 
warring nations would forbear to make war on a people 
who had renounced the lighting character, and were dis- 
posed to suffer wrong rather than to do wrong, or to ren* 
der evil for evil. 

The things which have been already mentioned, may 
be regarded as in some measure an answer to. the ques- 
tion — What security would a peaceful nalion have a- 
gainst those of a warring, savage character / fiut, as a 
Christian, I may add — There is ground to hope that if a 
nation should adopt the pacific principles of the gospel, 
the ** God of pback" would befriend and protect them. 
By this, however, is not intended, that we are to expect 
aniraenlous interference for the protection of a peacefal 
nation* But when the ways of a nation are such as to 
please the Lord, he can without recourse to miracles, so 
order events, that even their enemies shall be at peace 
with them. And in general, no^ ing has a greater ten- 
dency to disarm malevolence and turn away wrath, thaa 
the proper display of a pacific spirit. 

jJordKames aupposed that'a peafittu^ i^eo\\A ni^>^^ 
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li&ve no greater security aguost savage nations, tlna 
*^ timid sheep hare against hungry wolves.*' But mea 
do not make war for the sake of drinking each othcr^i 
blood, as wolves make war on sheep. In men, the third 
for hUtod in a great measure depends on a tktrst fyrftum* 
By the ditfusion of Christian principles, and by well con- 
ducted efforts to excite an abhorrence of war, the nnm« 
ber of military '' wolves" will be diminished, %mA the 
thirst for blood will abate. War for glory will fall into 
disrepute, and war for plunder will be placed as it ought 
to be, on the ground of highway robbeiy and piratical 
depredations. 

But to those who profess allegiance to the Prince' of 
peace, I would here address some serious questicms .*— 
Shall we, my brethren, uphold a diabolical and mnrde^ 
OU8 custom, which converts professed Christiana Into 
'( wolves," through fear that if we become truly Christ's 
" sheep" we shall be devoured ? Shall we thus proclaim 
to the world that we have *' md the spirit of Christ,** and 
that we have no confidence in the good Shepherd, nor 
in the God of our salvation.^ Is it better for Christians 
to support the character of " wolves," than to risk the 
consequences of becoming truly Christ's sheep ? Mnst 
the professed sheep of Christ forever bear the character 
of " wolves," because there are " wolves" in the worid. 
Shall they support the character of '' wolves" till other 
*'- wolves" shall cease to exist ? If so, nilun or ham will 
wars cease, to the ends of the earth ? Must Christians 
renounce all trust in God and act the part oihlooAf mn^ 
lest they should be destroyed by other people f Most 
they be rivals to bloody men in wickedness, leot they 
perish by bloody hands .^ If this be the path of duty and 
of safety, let us renounce the gospel, and become in pro- 
fession as well as practice. Pagans or Mahometans. But 
if we wish to retain the profession and the hope of Chri^ 
tiaas, let us become Christians indeed and in truth — ^in 
temper and in practice — by renouncibg war and violence* 
and by following the Prince of peace. — ** For even here- 
unto were ye called ; because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an ex i^nple, that ye should follow kk 
steps " ^ Then said Jesus to his disciples. If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take op 
his croet^ Und follow m^ For whosoef er will save Ui 
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life shall lose it, and whosoeTer will loss bit life for my 
sake ihaJi save it/— '« And fear not them who kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul ; but rather foar 
him, who it able to destroy both soul and body in hell-— 
yea, I say unto you, fsa& him." 



PREPARATOR^Y EVENTS, AND ENCOURAG- 
ING PACTS. 

Whek any important object is proposed to be pursu- 
ed, we naturally look around and ask, what preparations 
have been made by Providence .^ Is there any thing al- 
ready in existence which is calculated to encourage and 
fovor the enterprise ? or any thing which may easily be 
made subsenrient, and readily called into operation ? 

By careful inquiry it may perhaps be found, that God 
has long been preparing the way for the. proposition 
which is now distinctly made — the t^olition of war. The 
rapid progress of knowledge and the tremendous calami- 
ties of war, in the last fifty years, may have been design- 
ed to prepare the minds of men ffor what is now propos- 
ed. But this is not all ; within that period a rast num« 
ber of religious, moral, charitable\nd humane societies 
hare been formed in Great Britain and America. These 
in their natural tendency must all be auxiliaries to the 
otyect now in view ; and it will be easy to give them a 
direct ion which will render them doubly subservient and 
useful*^ 

The Society of Friends has become both numerous 
and respectable. They have always been opposed to 
ifar. By a letter from a worthy gentleman of that sect 
it appears, '* that on this continent there are nearly one 
thousand Congregations of Friends." And such is their 
situation in the several states, their intimate connexion, 
their stated meetings and their method of intercourse, 
that they have it in their power to afford abundant aid in 
any cause which meets. their approbMion ; and in the 
present case their disposition will not be questioned by 
those who know them. 

From the known sentiments and general character of 
the Moravians or United Brethren, we cannot doubt theit 
hearty concurrence, and faithful execlions. 
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May we not also hope that the jramerooB clerical ai- 
aociations of Preebyteriaiii, CongregationaliBta, Epiaee* 
-palians, Baptists aod Methodists, have all been fonned 
by ProFideoce ^^for such a time as ihis^** and for tin 
great ol^ject now before us ? What object can be pnm- 
ed in their meetings more important or more becoming 
the ministers of the Prince of peace f Surely aiiocia* 
tious of ministers should be peace associations. To tlieB 
we seriously propose the object, and we hope that no a^ 
guments will be needful to insure their concurrence. 

We may now concisely state some other encourigUc 
facts. 

At the very time the " Solemn Reyiew of the Costom 
of War"' was in the press in this country, the conmii- 
sioners at Ghent were forming a treaty of peace. The 
^' Review" proposed as a " Remedy'^ for war, that such 
questions between governments as conid not be settled 
by negociation, should be referred to a high court ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The commissioners devised a 
similar plan for settling the questions still in dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. To any 1 
person of common discernment it must be evident, that ^ 
the plan they devised may be extended to any questions 
of controversy between different governments^ and en- 
tirely preclude the pretended neeeBsiiy of war. ' 

Moreover, it appears that in dififerent states and na- : 
tions, and nearly at the same time, God has been calling I 
the attention of Christians to this subject. Soon after : 
the ** Solemn Review*' was published in MassachusettSi ' 
a very valuable work appeared in New York, entitled 
*^ War inconsistent with the religion of Jesus Christ, as 
it is inhuman, unwise, and eriminal." We have also 
seen two excellent sermons, entitled *' The life of man 
inviolable by the laws of Christ." These were deliver- 
ed at Colchester, in Connecticut, March 19, 1815, by 
Rev. Aaron Cleveland. 

We have also the happiness to state, that a short bat 
well written " Essay on the impolicy of war, by William 
Pitt Scargill," has recently arrived in this country frora 
London, accompanied by a letter from the author, to the 
Rev. W. E. Ghanning of Boston. Mr. Scargill, it ap- 
pears, had not heard that the sul^ect was under examin- 
atioa m tbii coontry* The object of the letter was, te 
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gire notice that il had been taken np in Crreat Britain, 
nnd to excite to BimUar exertions among us. Tlie let- 
ter waidated Jane 1, 1815. 

It may be proper here to observe that a copy of the 
** Solemn Review'* was sent to England, accompanied 
by a letter to Mr. W« Wilberforce, bearing date April 
13, 1815. The design of this lettfr was to excite the 
attention of that worthy gentleman, and some ot hers, lo 
the object proposed in the Solemn Review" — the writer 
not knowing that any thing of the kind had recently 
been published in Great Britain, or that any attention 
iMd been already excited in that country. 

This remarkable coincidence of events, impressions, 
and efforts, may afford ground of hope, that God is en- 
gaged in the cause for the abolition of war, and that the 
exertions of the friends of peace will not be in vain. 

The sulyect was also explicitly and respectfully re- 
commended to the consideration of the Maf^Bachusetts 
Legislature in the Election Sermon the present year, by 
the Rev. Mr. Flint of Bridgewater : and the following 
motion was made in the " Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers," by the Rev. Dr. Worcester 
of balem ; — ^- That a committee of five be appointed to 
consider, whether it is expedient for this Convention to 
adopt any measure, or measures, and if any, what, to 
correct the public mind on the subject of war." 

The motion was adopted without opposition, and the 
committee appointed were Dr. Worcester of Salem Mr. 
Cbasning of Boston, Dr. Kirkland. President of Harvard 
University, Mr. Foster of Brighton, and Dr. Osgood of 
Hedford. 

In the report of the executive committee of the Mas- 
laehusetts Bible Society, the subject was brought to view 
in the following language : — 

** We have ever esteemed it one of the happiest ef- 
fects ol Bible Societies, that they tend to unite Chris- 
tbns of all nations ; and it is our hope that they will a- 
waken in Christians universally so strong a sense of the 
Bear relation which they sustain to each other, SLd of 
tbdr obligations to mutual love and kindness, that wars 
between communities which profess the religion ol Christ 
will be more and more abhorred, as most unnatural and 
altogether irreconcilable with the holy atn^ v^cSSv^tiMSA 
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wbicb ihey bear." — ** Maj the time soon hmr/6 iifben 
ChristianB of eveiy nation will speak on thia aolyect, is 
a language which every government will be fcMreed to 
bear and to obey." 

These facte have been collected to prove to oor raa- 
dePB, that the God of peace is at woik for the abolition of 
war, and that he is stining up one after another fearlets- 
]y to plead his cause in the most public manner; and mea 
to whose talents and influence, when combined in a good 
cause, promise the most happy results. The xitject ia 
view is not of a parity nature ; it embraces the beat inte^ 
ests of every sect and every nation, in which there art 
lives to be preserved or smils to be saved. 

A RECENT « DECLARATION" OP THE CON- 
GRESS AT VIENNA IMPROVED. i 

It falls with the design of The Friend of Peace, to 
remark on such occurrences, either in the political or ' 
religious world, as may be made subservient to the gea- ' 
eral object. The late " Declaration" of the Congress at '. 
Vienna on ttie subject of the " African slave trade," af- ", 
fords gratifjing evidence of the progress of light in Eu- 
rope ; fufid it contains observations which are applicable 
to the custom of war. It also suggests some of the means • 
by which war may be abolished, and affords ground to ] 
hope that exertions for the desirable event will prove i 
successful. 1 

The American Revolution was overruled by I'fovi- 
dence, and made the means of exciting inquiry and dif- | 
fusing light respecting the inhumanity of the traffic in J 
** slaves and souls of men." While professedly contending ^ 
for liberty and the natural rights of men, reflecting miodB . 
could not fail to take into view the slave tra^^ and to 
see the inconsistency of contending for their own free- 
dom, and at the same time tolerating and supporting a 
dreadful commerce for enslaving our fellow beings. The 
ireflections and inquiries thus producc'd finally resulted in 
the abolition of the slave trade of the United States. 

The subject was next taken up iu Great Britain; and 

after a lon^ conflict hetiveen li&;ht and darkness, the 

Ji^ht tri um]>be(l and the point was carried in the British 

ParliameaU The Father ot W^bVa ^vie ^Qk.^1 to the he- 
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BeYolent exertions of a few men, and the people of Great 
Britain became so enlightened, that they abolished a 
oonimeree which they had long regarded as justifiable, 
lucrative and even necessary. Now that people have 
such an abhorrence of this traffic, that they cannot rest 
easy until it shall have been abolished by all the Euro- 
pean governments. By their influence the subject was 
brought before the Congress of Vienna, and. what is the 
result ^ We behold a <* Declaration" in behalf of all the 
powerful nations of Europe, purporting that the slave 
trade *' has been regarded by just and enlightened men 
in all ages as repugnant to the principles of humanity and 
universal morality" — that it is '* a scourge which bad 
desolated Africa, degraded Europe and afflicted humani- 
ty"—" that at last the public voice in all civilised coun- 
tries has demanded it should be suppressed as soon as 
possible" — ** that this is a measure particularly worthy of 
their attention"— *^that they are animated with a desire to 
concur by every means in their power in the most prompt 
and effectual execution of the measure ;" and that this is 
^ a cause of which the final triumph will be one of the 
greatest monuments of the age that undertook it, and 
which shall have gloriously carried it into effect." 

Such is the language of the Congress of Vienna, and 
nch the progress of light on this subject since the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The spark which resulted irom that 
dreadful collision has been gradually increasing, till at 
length it has illuminated all the nations of Christendom. 
^ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth !" 

Let it now be considered that the custom of war is as 
perfectly unnecessary, unjust am) inhuman as the slave 
trade ; that while the slave trade has destroyed and dis< 
tressed its thousands and its tens of thousands, the cus- 
tom of war has destroyed and distressed its millions and 
its tens of millions ; that .war has not only ^'desolated 
Africa and degraded Europe, but has eclipsed the light 
of Christianity, stained with blood the Christian name, 
** afflicted humanity" in all parts of the earth, and filled 
the world with crimes and woes. Let it also be consid- 
ered that the custom of war as really depends on popular 
opinion, as the slave trade ever did, and that it may 
be abolished by similar means. What then ought to 
be oor feelings, our prayers, our hopes an&out eiLftt^v(s<Qak 

10 
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relating to this tremendous scourge and curse -of nailoDS ! 

As the Revolution in Ameqca was oYemiled by God 
for the dawn and diffusion of light on the sulgeet of the 
slave trade, so the late unhappy contest between our 
country and Great Britain, may be overruled for tbe dit 
fusion of light on tfa^ subject of war. And should there 
be suitable exertions on the part of professed Christiaiu 
in the two countries, the way may soon be prepared ^for 
another European Congress to pronounce as decisive a 
doom on the custom of war, as the recent Congress has 
done on the trafiSc in slaves. 

Is it not a fact that fifty years ago the traffic in slaves 
was as popular in Europe and America^ as war is at the 
present time ? Is there not now in this country a far 
greater number of "just and enlightened men" who are, 
on principle, decidedly opposed to war^ than there was 
fifty years ago opposed to the slave trade ? Would not 
a serious attempt for the abolition of the slave trade at 
that period, have met with ten times the opposition that 
the attempt for the abolition of war now does ? Where is 
the godly minister of any sect, or where is I he man re- 
nowned for talents and virtue, who has attended to the 
subject, that feels any disposition to oppose the efforts 
for the abolition of war ? Truly we have not beard of 
60 many as three respectable opponents, among all who 
have read what has been written on the subject. Was 
there ever a subject brought forward in our country, so 
novel and half so interesting, which met with so little 
opposition ? May we not then humbly hope in God, that 
in less than fiftj years from this time, our country will 
be as free from war advocates, as it now is from advo- 
cates for the African commerce in slaves ? 

With what abhorrence would the people of these states 
now regard a proposition to revive the abolished slave 
trade ! What odium would a man bring on himself who 
should propose and urge such a project ! In a light not 
less odious will a pro|K)8ition for a revival of the fr^^ 
in blood soon be rt^garded, if Christians should not be 
deficient in their exertions. Bay not *' there is a lion in 
the way ;'^-~the cause is the Lord's and h\SL grace and 
bis arm are all-sufficient. 

This article may be closed by an extract from tbe 
conclosion of tl^e late pamphlet from London, by Ur. 
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Bcargill : — *^ Would it not then be desirable to form at^ 
Bociatioos ia every part of the kingdom, whose object 
should be to raise a little fund for the necessary expens- 
es attending such unions, and that these associations 
should use their best endeavors to impress upon the 
minds of the people at large, the desirableness and prac- 
ticability of abolishing the system of War altogether. 
Could the minbters of religion make a better use of their 
pulpits than to inculcate from them the doctrine of Je- 
sus Christ — the doctrine of peace ? ^ 

'* Nor let us imagine that associations for this benevo^ 
lent purpose will be confined to this country ; the friends 
of humanity and religion in every part of Europe, in er« 
ery quarter of the globe, would cheerfully contribute 
their assistance to an object so powerful in its tendency 
to ameliorate the human race and increase the comforts 
•f mankind." 

Let Christians in the United States awake, take sour- 
agCy and *' go and do likewise.'* 



tam HoaaoRjEi of iiapoleoi«'b campaign in RussriT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this work is the peace and salvation of 
mankind. Whether we display the blessings of peace 
or the evils of war, the ultimate purpose will be the 
same. As men are influenced by motives, of good to be 
enjoyed, and of evils to be avoided or endured, such mo- 
tives will be exhibited, to excite a love of peace, and an 
aversion to war. 

It is natural to suppose, that circulating correct histo- 
ries of the evils of war, would have the effect to excite 
a general abhorrence of the custom. But in the usual 
way of writing such histories, the horrors and distresses 
of the sanguinary scenes are in such a manner accom- 
panied with encomiums on the bravery of fighting men 
and the glories of victory, that the mind of the reader is 
diverted from the tremendous havoc and distress. He 
is perhaps told that a wonderful victory was obtained at 
great expense, that the number of killed and wounded 
on the part of the victors could not he VeM V.V\«^ii\^ ^ 
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20,000 ; and that the lou on the side or the ranqobhcc 
was much greater. But he is not permitted to dwell oi 
the miseries of such a scene. His attention is soon call 
ed to the display of skill and valor on the part of the of 
ficers and soldiers. If the prepossessions of the historiai 
are in favor of the victors, he will perhaps admit thai 
much praise is due to the enemy, that they fought wit! 
astonishing intrepidity, and displayed heroism worth) 
of a better cause. Bui nothing could resist the valor o 
the victorious army. In respect to the loss on the sidi 
of the victors, the writer consoles himself and his reader 
with such considerations as these : — The honorable man 
ner in which the dead and the wounded exposed theii 
lives for the good of their country — the honor of the vie^ 
tory — the great advantages obtained, and the fact tha< 
the loss was much greater on the part of the enemy 
By the time the reader has attended to all the displayi 
of heroism, the praises bestowed on the living and thi 
43ead, and the glories of victory, he has in a great meas 
ure lost sight of the horrors of the scene — a scene in 
which acres of ground were crimsoned with humai 
blood, and covered with the bodies of the dead and thi 
dying, and the mangled limbs of wounded men. 

An account of such a battle in a News Paper, head- 
ed " A Glorious Victorv," or " Glorious News," 
would probably leave a fainter impression on the mind, 
of the horrors of the scene, than another article in the 
same paper headed — -'* Horrid Murder," containiD§ 
particulars of the distress of a single family, occasioned 
by the nnirder of one man or woman. Yet both the 
guilt and disires's accompanying the'* Glorious Victory*^ 
may have been ten thousand times greater, than thai 
which accompanied the *' Horrid murder." Indeed the 
narratives of bloody battles are often so embellishec 
with feats of valor, heroism and glory, that they leave oi 
the minds of the gay and inconsiderate little more im 
pressien of guilt or distress, than a brilliant account of f 
horse race. 

Two histories of Napoleon's campaign in Russia hav< 
arrived in this country. One by Sir Robert Ker Porter 
entitled " A Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, dur 
ing the year 1812:'' The other by t^ugene Labaume 
Captain ot the Royal Geo^aphicai Engineers, &c. &t 
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•ntitlad *' A eirenmrtaiitial NarratiTo of the Campaisa 
in Rimia." Porter was on the aide of the Russians, and 
Labaume on the side of the French. These two histo- 
rians sometimes differ in their acconnts of iuittles, but 
tbmy tf);ree in pronouncing the war " unjusV* on the part 
of Napoleon. 

From the two Narratives which hare been mentioned, 
the following accounts will l>e given, and generally in 
tiie language of one or other of the historiaus. A con- 
cise view of that expedition is all that can be expected. 
As the oLyect will be to excite a just aversion to war, no 
pains will be taken to veil its horrors by expatiating on 
the valor by which they were produced, or the delusivo 
glories by which they were accompanied. Neither will 
any false coloring be employed to represent the scenea 
as more dreadful than they really were. The object 
will be to exhibit the horrors of the campaign in a naked 
/ems, for the contemplation of the reader. 

Napoleou left Paris in May ; found himself at the head 
of his grand army in Poland, June 16 ; and commenced 
hostilities on the 23d of the same month. The events 
from this time prior to the battle at Smolensko will b* 
passed over in silence. 

In the following Narrative the paragraphs under P. 
will be taken from Porter ; those under L. from La- 
bname. The reader may therefore continually know 
whose account he is reading. 

As all the nations concerned in that war were profess- 
ed Christiana^ some motto will be prefixed to each arti- 
cle, which the reader is requested to keep in view while 
reading what follows. 

BATTLE OF SMOLENSKO.* 

** This is tm/ commandment^ tkatyelave one anoihery c^ 
I have laved you. 

f< jB[y this shall all menknon thai ye are my disc^les^ if 
ye have love one to another I Messiah. 

P. ^* On the morning of August 17th there was an aw- 
ful pause. The armies of two vast empires stood gazing 
at each other as if studying where to strike the mortal 

^ Or Smolensk. 
10* 
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blow. At length the rilence of meditated death Wtt 
broken. From the extreme point of the Russian right to 
that of the left, fire from a hundred cannon poored de. 
etruction amid the enemy's ranks. Rapid discharges of 
musketry, which ran along the front, seconded the 
guns with a horrible carnage. 

** The attack of the French was not less Tigonns or 
terrific. Their numerous artillery gare bloody answer 
to that of the Russian position ; whilst their mnldtude 
■ and concentrating movements, bore along upon their ad- 
versaries with a force that seemed formed to sweep all 
before them. — The battle now raged with the most des* 
perate fury, in spite of a dreadful fire from the Rnssiui 
ArttUery, the enemy pushed on to the entrenched sob. 
urbs, and in the very months of the guns attacked the 
Russian troops at the point of the bayonet. The havoe 
on both sides was prodigious. The earth was covered 
with the wounded and the dead. For upwards of two 
hours the bloody conflict was maintained. At last their 
movements were impeded by the numbers of the slain, 
and finding that hostile troops pressed upon their thioaed 
ranks, the Russians retired to Smolensko." 
Such was the carnage in the suburbs. 
''The city now became the immediate object of at- 
tack. The dreadful hours of destruction rolled on, and 
the ruin and death of thousands became the horrible 
.marks of French aggression. Hosts continued to fail 
on both sides. 

'' The interior of this once beautiful and flourishing 
capital began to present a scene heart rending to the 
eye of a common spectator Every magazine was de- 
stroyed, every edifice fired which could ofier the meani 
of resource to the enemy. 

''No person can describe the rage of Napoleon on be- 
liolding the spectacle which presented itself. To pre- 
serve some means for qui^rtering his troops he ordered 
every exertion to stop the progress of the flames. The 
men employed gave themselves little trouble in their du- 
ty — and entering the houses and churches, pillaged wbtt- 
ever valuable they found, and murdered with the most 
unheard of cruelties ail whom accident or attachment to 
their native city had left in their passage/' From pi 
jn to 1}0. 
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Labaume was aot present at the battle of Smolensko,' 
bnt arrired toon after. He says — 

If. <« Augast 10th we entered Smolensko by the suburb 
that if built along by the bank of the river. In every 
direction we marched over scattered ruins and dead bod- 
ies. Palaces, stiil burning, offered to our sight only 
walls half destroyed by the flames ; and thick among 
the fragments were the blackened carcases of the wretch- 
ed inhabitants. — The few houses that remained were 
completely filled by the soldiery, while at the door stood 
the miserable proprietor deploring the death of his chil- 
dren and the loss of his fortune. The churches alone af- 
forded some consolation to the unhappy victims who had 
no other shelter. — On one side was an old man just expir- 
ing. On the other an infant whose feeble cries, the moth- 
er, worn down with grief, was endeavoring to hush, and 
while she presented it with the breast, her tears dropped 
fost upon it. In the midst of this desolation the passage 
of the army into the interior of the town formed a strike 
ing contrast. On one side was seen the abject submis- 
sion of the conquered — on the other the pride attendant 
on victory. The former had lost their all — the latter, 
rich with spoils and ignorant of defeat, marched proudly 
00 to the sound of warlike music.'' pp. 97, 98. 

Was it thus that Christ loved his disciples t 



THE BATTLE OP BORODINO. 
** See horv these Christians love one another.^* Pagans. 

« The night passed slowly over the wakeful heads of 
the impatient combatants. The morning of the 7th of 
September at length broke, and thousands beheld the 
dawn for the last time. The moment was arrived when 
the dreadful discharge of two thousand cannon was to 
break the silence of expectation, and arouse at once all 
the horrors of war. 

*' General ae the attack seemed, the corps of Prince 
Bdgration had to sustain th^ accumulating weight of 
nearly half the French army ; and the determination 
ihown by its cavalry was so desperate, that they charg- 
ed even up to the very mouths of the Russian guns. 
Wliole regiments ofthem, both horses and ux^u^ vi^x^ 
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•Tf^pt dowB by the cannon shot ; and all along the front 
of Bagration's line rose a breast work of dead and dying. 

^' Napoleon ordered up fifty additional pieces of artil- 
lery, and a fresh division of infantry, with sereral regi- 
ments^ of dragoons. This new forcj^ rushed on over the 
bodies of their fallen countrymen and did not allow them- 
selves to be checked until they reached the parapets 
of the Russian works. Their rigorous onset overturned 
with fierce slaughter every thing that opposed tiieai,and 
obliged Bagratiou to fail back nearer to the second line 
of the army. 

<' The rage of battle at this crisis was not to be des- 
cribed. The thunder of a thousand pieces of artillery 
was answered by the discharge of an equal number on the 
part of the Russians. A veil of smoke shut ont the 
combatants from the siin, and left them no other light to 
pursue the work of death than the flashes of mnsketry, 
which blazed in every direction. The sabres .of 40,000 
dragoons met each other, and Clashed in the honid 
gloom ; and the bristling points of countless bayonets, 
bursting through the rolling vapor, strewed the earth with 
heaps of slain, p. 152. 

'' Such was the scene for an extent of many wents, 
and the dreadful contest continued without cessation un* 
til the darkness of the night. Thus closed that memory 
ble day, and with it terminated the lives of kiohtt thou- 
8A>D human beings. — The horses which lay on the 
ground from right to left, numbered full 25 000*" From 
p. 147 to 154. 

Ir. *' The next day, says Labaume, very early in the 
morning, we returned to the field of battle. — In the space 
of a square league almost every spot was covered miik tin 
killed and wounded. On many places the bursting of the 
shells had promiscuously heaped together men and hor- 
ses. — But the most horrid spectacle was the interior ef 
the ravines ; almost all the wounded who were able to 
drag themselves along had taken refnge there to avoid 
the shot. These miserable wretches heaped one upon 
another, and almost sufifocated with blood, uttering the 
most dreadful groans, and invoking death with piercing 
cries, eagerly besought us to put an end to their torments." 
pp. 148, 149. 

See how these Cbrifttians murder one another t 



THE DESTRUCTION OP MOSCOW. 

** hove werketh no iUto his nei^hbor-^^ Paul. 
«* jB« ye therefore merciful^ as your Father it also merci" 
jW-** Messiah. 

That the French might be deprived of a plaee of re* 
foge and means of subsistence, the Russians determined 
to abandon and to destroy their great and ancient city. 

P. ** On the I4th of September at mid-day the enemy 
appeared before the walls of Moscow. His advanced 
guards entered the gates with all the pride and pomp of* 
eonquest. The troops moved towards the Kremlin. A 
part of the self devoted citizens had taken refuge there ; 
and. closing the gates, desperately attempted its defence. 
The gates were instantly forced, and the brave victims of 
patriotism massacred upon the floor of their ancient for- 
tress. 

** Scarcely had the mnrdereus act been perpetrated, 
when the pyres of loyalty were lighted, and Moscow 
appeared at different quarters in flames. The French 
troops as they poured into the devoted city had spread 
themselves in every direction in search of plunder ; and 
in their progress they committed outrages so horrid on 
the persons of all whom they discovered, that fathers, 
desperate to save their children from pollution, would 
•ef fire io their place of refuge, and find a surer asylum 
in its flames. 

** The streets, the houses, the cellars, flowed with 
blood, and were filled with violation and carnage. Man« 
kood seemed to be lost in the French soldier ; for noth- 
ing was to be discerned in him but the wild beast raven- 
ing for prey ; or rather the fiend of hell gluttoning him- 
self in the cemmission of every horrible crime. Every 
eorps of the army marching in from the camp without 
the barriers could prove the same right to plunder, as 
that which had been exercised by those whose good for- 
tune had sent them first into the field of pillage. Na- 

FOLBOH BAD PaOUlSED TMGM IHE TBBASURCS OF MOS- 
COW 

^* While on his march, and perceiving the spires and 
minarets of Moscow at a distance, he pointed to them 
and exclaimed to his followers, Behold the end of your 
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campaign ! lU geld and its plenty are yours.** pp. Ill, 
182. 

As Porter was on the side of the Rassians, eome may 
think the account is exaggerated, i will therefor^jyiake 
some extracts from Labaume, who was on the side of the 
French. 

L. " The most heart rending scene which my imagin- 
ation had ever conceiFed, far surpassing the most afflict- 
ing accounts iA ancient or modern history, now prasentp 
ed itself before our eyes- A great part of the popula« 
tion of Moscow, frightened at our arrival, had concealed 
themselves in cellars or secret recesses of their houses. 
As the fire spread around, we saw them rushing in des- 
pair from their various asylums. 'J' hey uttered no impre^ 
cations, they breathed no complain t« but carrying with 
them their most precious effects, fled before the flames. 
Others of greater sensibility, and actuated by the genu* 
ine feelings of nature, saved only their children, who 
were closely clasped in their arms. Many old people^ 
borne down with grief rather than by age, had not sufli- 
cient strength to follow their families, and expired near 
the houses in which they were born. 

** How shall I describe the confusion and tumult whea 
permission was granted to pillage this immense city! 
Soldiers, suttlers, galley slaves and prostitutes, eagerly 
ran through the streets, penetrating into the deserted 
palaces, and carrying away every thing which could 
gratify their avarice. — This horrible pillage was not 
confined to the deserted houses alone, but extended to 
those which were inhabited ; and soon the eagerness and 
wantpnness of the plunderers, caused devastations which- 
atmost equalled those occasioned by the conflagration* 
Every asylum was soon violated by the licentious troops* 

'' Towards evening, when Napoleon no longer thought 
himself safe in the city, the ruin of which seemed inerit- 
able, he left the Kremlin and established himself with 
his suit in the castle at Peterskoe. When I saw him 
pass by I could not without abhorrence, behold the chief 
of a barbarous expedition, who evidently endeavored to 
escape the decided testimony of public indignation by 
seeking the darkest road. He sought it however in vain* 
On every side the flames seemed to pursue him, and 
their horrible and moamful ^lare^ flashing on his g^^ 
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kead, reminded me of the torches of the Eumenides, 
pimuiog the destined victims of the furies. 

** The generals likewise received orders to quit Mos- 
cow. Licentiousness then became unbounded. The 
soldiers, no longer restrained by the presence of their 
chiefs, committed every kind of excess. No retreat was 
BOW safe, no place sufficiently sacred to afford any pro- 
tection against their rapacity. 

•* Nothing could equal the anguish which absorbed 
every feeling heart, and which increased in the dead of 
Bight by the cries of the miserable victims, who were 
savagely murdered, or by the screams of the young fe- 
males, who fled for protection to their weeping mothers, 
and whose ineffectual struggles tended only to inflame 
the passions of their violators. 

*' Desirous of terminating the recital of this horrid ca- 
tsstrophe, few which history wants expressions, and po- 
etry has no colors, i sh&ll pass over in silence many cir- 
cumstances, revolting to humanity, and merely describe 
the dreadful confusion which arose in our army, when the 
fire had reached every part of MoeCow, and the whole 
dty was become one immense flame. 

*' A long row of carriages was perceived through the 
thick smoke, loaded with booty. Being too heavily la- 
den for the exhausted cattle to draw them along, they 
were obliged to halt at every step, when we heard the 
execrations of the drivers, who, terrified at the surround- 
ing flames, endeavored lo push forward, with dreadful 
ODtcries. The soldiers were still armed, diligently em- 
ployed in forcing open every door. They seemed to 
fear lest they should leave one house untouched. In 
Spite of the extreme peril which threatened them, the 
loVte of plunder induced our soldiers to brave every dan- 
ger* Stimulated by an irresistible desire of pillage, they 
lirecipitated themselves into the flames. They waded 
ia blood, treading upon the dead bodies witliout remorse, 
Ivhilst the ruins of the houses, mixed with burning cpals, 
Hell thick on their murderous hands. 

** September 14 1 witnessed the most dreadful and 
the most affecting scenes which it is possible to con- 
ceive, namely, the unhappy inhalntants drawing upon 
some mean vehicles all that they had been able to save 
froDi the conflagration. The soldiers having robbed. 
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tliem of their borsee, the men and women were bIowIj 
and painfully dragging along these little carts ; some o 
which contained an infirm mother, others a paralj.tii 
old man, and others the miserable wrecks of half con 
sumed furniture ; children half naked, followed these in 
teresting groups. Without a shelter, and without food, 
these unfortunate beings wander«*d in tbe fields, and fled 
into the woods ; but wherever they bent their steps, 
they met the conquerors of Moscow, who frequently ill- 
treated them, and sold before their eyes the goods whicii 
had been stolen from their own deserted habitations.'' 
From p. 203 to 914. • 

THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 

*^ They would none of my counsel ; they despised all imf 
reproof: Therrfore shall they eat ofthefruUs of their onm 
way J andbeJUled with their own devices, tor the turning 
away of the simple shaU slay them, and the prosperity ^ 
fools shaU destroy them.^^ Prov. i. 30, 31, 32. 

The horrors of (he French retreat will be given in 
the lauguage of Labaume: In his account of the scenes 
at Moscow he says : '* Even the most hardened minds 
wece struck with a conviction, that so great a calamity 
would on some future day call forth (he vengeance oi 
the Almighty upon the authors of such crimes.'' This 
presentiment was well founded ; nor was it long before 
the plundering legions of Napoleon experienced as great 
calamities, as they had occasioned to the Rnssians- The 
measure they had meted, was measured to them again* 
In the following narrative \\t shall have evidence of the 
truth, proclaimed by the Chaldean monarch-^ T ret 

THAT WALK IN PRIDt;, THE LORD 18 ABLE TO ABASL. 

L. '' Although, says Labaume, the rdn of Moscow was 
a great loss to the Russians, it was more sensibly felt by 
us. and it insured to our enemies all the advantages 
which they had promised themselves from the rigor ol 
their climate — Their hopes, founded on this calculation, 
could not be disappointed : for our formidable armyi 
though it arrived in the fine season, had lost one third oj 
its numbers merely by the rapidity oCits march ; and the 
enemy hhCi no reason to fear that we could maintain an| 
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mition, since our want of discipline had made a desart 
if oar conquests, and our improyident chief had formed 
BO plan to facilitate our retreat. 

(( They who possessed the smallest foresight, predict- 
ed oar misfortunes, and imagined that they read on the 
walls of the Kremlin those prophetic words, which an 
InTisible hand traced before Belshazzer in the midst of 
his greatest prosperity : — * God hath numbered this king- 
dom and finished it : thou art weighed in the balances 
and found wanting : thy kingdom is divided, and given 
to other hands.' 

The French began their retreat on the 19th of Octo- 
ber. 

** The long files of carriages in three or four ranks ex- 
tended for several leagues, loaded with the immense 
booty which the soldier, snatched from the flames." But 
this booty only served to retard their progress. The 
BoBsians soon began to harass them on their retreat ; 
and on the 25th of October a battle was fougbt, which 
was so destructive to the French army, that the soldiers 
said, *^ But two battles more like this, and Napoleon will 
be without an army." 

Oct. 26. *' At every step were waggons abandoned 
for want of horses to draw tbem, and the fragments of 
innamerable carriages burned for the same reason — and 
ire listened with melancholy forebodings to the frequent 
explosion of ammunition waggons." 

Oct. 28. *' In addition to all these evils, the want of 
provisions aggravated our sufferings. That which we 
brought from Moscow was almost consumed. Our hors- 
es fared still worse — many of them died of fatigue and 
hanger. 

** Napoleon, who preceded us one day's march, had 
already passed Mojaisk, burning and destroying every 
thing which he found on his route. His soldiers were 
•o intent on this devastation, that they set fire to the 
places where we should have halted. This exposed us 
te great and unnecessary suffering. 

Oct. 30. ** The nearer we approached to the Mojaisk 
the more desolate the country appeared. But most hor- 
rible was the multitude of dead bodies which, deprived 
of barial fifty-two days, scarcely retained the human 
form. On arriving at Borodino my coiiftleni»i^<VDL^vik 

Ji 
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iaexpresBible, at finding the 20,000 men, who had ptf- 
ished there, yet lying uncovered. 

'' Three thousand prisoners were brought from Hof- 
Gow. Haying nothing to give them during the marehi 
they were at night driven into a narrow fold like bo map 
ny beasts. Without fire, and without food, they ley on 
the bare ice, and to assuage the hunger that tortured 
them, those who had not courage to die, nightly fed oa 
the flesh of their companions, whom fatigue, misery, and 
famine had destroyed. But I turn from a picture so 
shocking — I shall soon have horrors enough to describe 
which fell to the lot of my companions in arms." 

Oct. 31. «< All seemed to feel that their only safety 
consisted in manfully struggling with the ditBcirities by 
* which we were surrounded. They had for many daji 
been reduced to subsist on horse flesh ! even the gene- 
rals had begun to share the same food." 

Nov. 4. " At one oVlock in the morning, we marehed 
along the great road, groping our way in the dark. The 
route was entirely covered with the fragments of carriages 
and artillery. Men and horses, worn out with fatigue, 
could scarcely drag themselves along, and as soon as the 
last fell exhausted, the soldiers eagerly divided the ca^ 
•ase among them.'' 

Nov. 6. " The soldiers vainly struggling with the 
snow and the wind, which rushed upon them with the 
violence of a whirlwind, could no longer distinguish the 
road ; and falling into the ditches which bordered it, 
found a grave. How many unfortunate beings on tbb 
dreadtui day, dying of cold and famine, struggled hard 
with the agonies of death. Stretched on the road, we 
could distinguish only the heaps of snow which covered 
them, and which at almost every step formed little un- 
dulations, Kke so many graves 

^' From that day the army lost its courage and Its 
military attitude. The soldier no longer obeyed hu of- 
ficer — searching for food they spread themselves o^er 
the plain, burning and pUlaging whatever fell in their 
way. The horses fell by thousands. The cannon and 
the waggons which had been abandoned served brily to 
'>bstruct the way. No sooner had the soldiers eeparaled 
am the ranks than they were assailed by a populatioa 
^r to avenge the horrors of which it had beeo the fie* 
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dms. The cossacks came to the succour of the peat- 
uits, and drove back to the great road, already filled 
irith the dying and the dead, those who escaped from 
the carnage made among them. l^>rmented with hun- 
gefy we saw them run alter every horse the moment it 
fell* They devoured it raw like dogs, and fought among 
themselves for the mangled limbs," 

Nov. 8th, presented a terrible scene in the attempt to 
cross the Wop, while the Russians were approaching* 
**' in this situation every one yielded to despair — we 
were forced to abandon a hundred pieces of cannon, and 
a great number of ammunition and provision waggons, 
ifbich contained the little that remained of the provis- 
ions of Moscow. The cries of those who were crossing 
the river, the consternation of others who were preparing 
to descend — the despair of the women, the shrieks of 
children, and the terror even of the soldiers, rendered 
the passage a scene so horrible, that the very recollec-^ 
tion of it terrifies those who witnessed it." 

Nov. 13. ''It was horrible to see and to hear the enor* 
mous dogs with shaggy hair, which, driven from the vil* 
Uget we had burned, followed us along our march. Dy* 
ing with hunger, they uttered one incessant and frightful 
liowl, and often disputed with the soldiers the carcases 

Sthe horses which fell in our route. In addition to 
is the ravens, attracted by the scent of the dead bodies, 
hovered over us in black and innumerable crowds, and 
by their cries of mournful presage, struck the stoutest 
hearts with terror." 

** Happily we were but two leagues from Smolensko. 
But what was our grief when we learned that the ninth 
corps was gone, and that the provisions were all consum- 
ed. \ thunderbolt falling at our feet would have con* 
founded us less than did this news. 

*' Thus bmolensko. which we had thought would have 
terminated our misfortunes, cruelly deceived our dearest 
hopes, and became the witness of our greatest disgrace 
and our most profound despair. The soldiers, who could 
Bot find shelter, encamped in the middle of the street, 
and some hours after were found dead around the fires 
thef had kiudled." 

Nov. 14. ^< The Emperor received every day > disae- 
tr«Ui newis of ltij9 armies. 
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Nev. 1 5. " Marching from Smolenftko, a speoteete Am 
tnoBt horrible was presented to our view. From that 
point till we arrived at a distance of abont three Ieagiiei» 
the road was entirely covered with cannon and ammunt* 
tion waggons — horses in the agonies of death— some- 
times whole teams, sinking under their labors, fell toh 
gether — We saw soldiers stretched by dozens aronod 
the green branches which they had vainly attempted to 
kindle, and so numerous were their bodies, that they 
would have obstructed the road, had not the soldiers 
been often employed in throwing them into the ditches 
and ruts." 

Nov. 16. *' Many distinguished officers perished on 
that bloody day. The field of battle was covered with 
the dead and the dying." 

'' The Russians have divided our retreat into three 
principal epochs — the first ended at the battle of Kras- 
noe, to which we have now arrived. They had already 
taken 40,000 men, 27 generals, 500 pieces of cannon, 
31 standards, and beside our own immense baggage, all 
the plunder of Moscow that we had not destroyed. IC 
to all these disasters we add 40,000 more dead of fa- 
tigue or famine, or killed in tbe different battles, we shall 
find that our army was reduced to 30,000." 

After this they had a reinforcement of many thousandi 
who had not been to Mo&cow. *' The reinforcemeotii 
says the historian, which these troops brought us was 
very acceptable ; yet we almost doubted whether the 
junction of so many men in the midst of a vast desert, 
might not increase our misfortunes." 



THE HORRIBLE SCENE AT BERESINA. 

We pass over many affecting scenes, and come to what 
took place at Bere&ina. Two bridges had been con- 
structed, '* one for the carriages and the other for tbe 
foot soldiers." About 8 o'clock (Nov. 28,) the bridge 
for the carriages and the cavalry broke down ; the bag- 
%e and artillery then advanced towards the other 
dge and attempted to force a passage. 
' Now began a frightful contention between the foot 
^idiers and the horsemen. Many perished by the handp 
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of their comrades, but a greater number were suffocated 
at the head of the bridge ; and the dead bodies of men 
and horses so choaked erery avenue, that it was neces- 
sary to climb over mountains of carcases to arrive at the 
liver. Some who were buried in these horrible heaps 
still breathed, and struggling with the agonies of death, 
caught hold of those who mounted over them ; but these 
kicked them with violence to disengage themselves, and 
WitiM>ut remorse trod them under foot." 

^ At length (he Russians advanced in a mass. At the 
sight of the enemy, the artillery, the baggage waggonsi, 
the cavalry and the foot soldiers, all pressed on, coatend- 
iDg which should pass first. The strongest threw inta 
the river those who were weaker, and hindered their 
passage, or unfeelingly trampled under foot all the sicia 
they found in their way. Many hundreds were crashed 
to death by the wheels of the cannon Thousands and 
thousands of victims, deprived of all hope, threw them- 
selves headlong into the Beresina, and were lost in the 
waves." 

*' The division of Girard made its way by force of arms» 
and climbing over the mountains of dead bodies, gained 
the other side. The Russians would soon have follow* 
ed them, if they had not hastened to burn the bridge." 

'' Then the unhappy beings on the other side of the 
Beresina abandoned themselves to absolute despair* 
Their destruction was now inevitable; and amidst all their 
fbrmer disasters, never were they exposed to, nor caa 
Imagination conceive, horrors equal to those which en- 
compassed them during that frightful night. The ele* 
ments let loose, seemed to conspire to afflict universal 
nature, and to chastise the ambition and the crimes oC 
man. Lamentable cries and groans alone marked tha 
place of these miserable victims.'* 

'* More than 20,000 sick and wounded fell into tha 
hands of the enemy. Two hundred pieces of cannon 
were abandoned. All the baggage of the two corps 
which had joined us, was equally the prey of the con« 
querors.*' 

Dec 4. <* Napoleon, terrified by so many disasters, and 
•till more so by the fear of his losing his authority in 
France, conceived the idea of abandoning these misersn* 
fcle remains of hh army. Tortui^d by lYi^X. \^X\kii« 
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which always pursues the despot, be imagined that )m 
allies wc^re eager to dissolve the compact which bad 
placet! tbem under his iron yoke. The king of Naptei 
took the command of the army. " At Wiiha the sol- 
diers were informed of Napoleon's departure. *' Wbtt, 
said they among themselves, is it thus he abandons f boM 
of whom be styles himself th« father ? — He who lavished 
our blood, is he afraid to die with us ?" 

" The road which we followed presented at every step 
brave officers covered with rs^s, supported by branches of 
pine, their hair and beards stiffened wi<h ice. These wa^ 
riors who, a short time before, were the terror of our en- 
emies, and the conquerors of two thirds of Europe, hav- 
ing now lost their tine appearance, era \» led slowly aloog; 
and could scarcely obtain a look from the soldiers whom 
they had formerly commanded — all who had not strength 
to march were abandoned. Whenever a soldier, over 
come with fatigue, chanced to fall, his next neighbor 
rushing eagerly upon him, and before he was dead, rob- 
bed him of all he possessed, and even his clothes. Every 
moment we heard some of these unhappy men crying oat 
for assistance. I conjure you, by every thing which k 
-dear to you, do not abandon me to the enemy ? in the 
name of humanity, grant the little assistance 1 ask ; help 
me to rise! But those who passed, far from being moved by 
this touching prayer, regarded him as already dead, and 
immediately began to strip him. We then heard him 
crying out, ^' O help ! help ! They mttrder me — ihey mur' 
derme! Why do you trample upon me / why doyofl 
snatch from me my money and my bread, and take from 
me even my clothes ! If some generous officer did not ai' 
rive in time to deliver them, many of these unfortunate 
beings would be assassinated by their comrades.'' 

** The route was covered with soldiers, who no longer 
retained the human form, and whom the enemy disdain- 
ed to make prisoners. Borne had lost their heariDfi 
others their speech, and many, by excessive cold and 
hunger, were reduced to a state of frantic stupidity, in 
which they roasted the dead bodies of their comrai^fm 
foodt or even gnaived their own hands and arms ! ^kmie 
were so weak, tht^t, unable to lift a piece of wood, or roll 
a stone towards the fires which they had kindled, they 
'%i down on the dead bodies of their comrades, and will 
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^ ^HS*^^ countenance steadfastly gaaed npon the bunk- 
iDg coaJs« No sooner was tbe fire extinguished than 
these li?ing spectres, unable to rise, fell by the side of 
those on whom they had.sat. We saw many who were 
absolutely insane. To warm their frozen feet, they 
plunged them naked into the middle of the fire. Some 
with ft convulsive laugh, threw themselves into the 
flames and perished in the most horrible convulsions, and 
uttering the most piercing cries ; while others, equally 
insane, immediately followed them, and experienced the 
BftRie fate." 

Dec 1 1 . "We were informed by those who escaped from 
Wilnathat the Russians had entered at day break. A 
crowd of generals, colonels and officers, and more than 
20,000 soldiers, who were detained by weakness, fell in- 
to their hands." 

Dec. 12. " Exhausted by long harassing marches, 
and dying with fatigue, we arrived at Kowno ; 'vhere 
the wrecks of the different corps ver( reunited. They 
encamped as usual in the streets, and as we knew that 
our deplorable situation no longer permitted us to pre- 
serve any discipline, we gave up to pillage tbe magazines 
'Which were amply stored. Immediately clothes, com 
sod ruin were every where seen in abundance. Our quar- 
ters were filled with broken casks, and the liquor which 
was spilled formed a little sea in the middle of the pub- 
lic square. The soldiers drank to excess, and more than 
2000 of them, completely intoxicated, slept upon the 
snow. Benumbed with cold, they all perished." 

^* On the morning of the 13th of December, out of four 
hundred thousand warriors, who had crossed the Nie- 
men at the opening of the campaign, scarcely 20,000 
men repassed it, of whom at least two thirds had not seen 
the Kremlin. Arrived at the opposite bank, like ghosts 
returned from the infernal regions, we fearfully looked 
behind us, and beheld with horror the savage countries 
where we had suffered so much." 

Labaume belonged to the corps commanded by Beau- 
harnois, the Viceroy of Italy, and he says, " After every 
research we succeeded, in collecting about eight hun- 
dred wounded, tbe miserable remains of 48,000 warriors, 
all of whom had marched fron Italy to Russia." 

*' Such were the dreadful caLamities ¥;h\ch «.\udlV^\\^\i> 
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ed a powerful army, that had rashly undertaken Vm 
proudest and most useless of all expeditions. If we \ofk 
into the annals of antiquity we shall find, that never sines 
the days of Cambyses, did so numerous an army experi- 
ence such dreadful reverses. Thus were the boastfd 
predictions of Napoleon at the beginning of the cam- 
paign literally fulfilled, but with this difference, that not |k( 
Russia, but himself, hurried away hy a fatality ^ had te- 
eomplished his destiny.^^ 



BRIEF REMARKS. 
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In the Russian campaign we have a view of the ef- 
fects of war on a large scale. It was not a war of " small 
states in close neighborhood,'' which Lord Kames cen- 
sured as *' brutal and bloody ;" but it was ** a war for ^ 
glory'' between two large empires, remote from each oth- 
er : — Such a war as his lordship styled " the school of 
every manly virtue," in which " barbarity gives place to 
magnanimity, and soldiers are converted from brutes in- 
to heroes." 

Let Christians then reflect on the scenes which have 
been exhibited, and ask themselves, whether they wish 
their children to be educated in such a *^school ;" wheth- 
er such a school is adapted to form disciples of Jesus 
Christ; and whether robbers and pirates were e?er 
chargeable with more flagrant violations of the principles 
of reason, religion and humanity. 

Let it not be said that the war in Russia was of a pe- 
culiar character, that French soldiers are worse than tbs 
soldiers of other nations, or that Napoleon was the worst 
of all military men. 

Wars are generally terrible in proportion to the num- 
bers actually engaged. The same spirit uniformly pre- 
vails in war. Similar scenes of havoc and horror, similar 
outrages and distresses, have been witnessed in other 
wars, but commonly on a smaller scale. Every war. like 
that in Russia, is on one side or the other a war of aggres- 
sion. Every war is carried on by violence, rapine and 
injustice 'The innocent, the aged and infirm — females 
old and young, and innocent children, fall a prey to the 
savage vengeance of unprincipled officers and aoidienr 
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a thonsindt of iostftnees tbe soldiers of other nationt 
lave conducted as bad, according to their numbers, as 
he French did at Moscow. The people of inyaded 
erriiories always complain of the violence and rapacity 
»f invaders ; and never have thej been without reason 
or complaint. The cry of ^« Goths and Vandals t" haa 
Jeea commonly raised, and commonly just. 

It may indeed be true, that Napoleon has caused the 
leatb of several millions of his fellow beings ; but this 
loes not prove that he is the worst of military men. He 
las been more successful than many others, but not more 
han others have wished to be. Ambition for military 
ame is insatiable, and never says, ^' it is enough^ Any 
nao who will sacrifice a single life to his own ambition, 
s brother to Cain, and to Napoleon ; and any man who 
rill excite war to advance his own fame or wealth, is 
brother to the highway robber. 

It is proper that we should reflect on the righteous ret* 
ibutions of Providence in the Rusfiian Campaign. Af- 
er the French army had wantonly massacred the people 
if Moscow — filling the city with distress, murder and vi- 
olation — ^and had loaded themselves with plunder, they 
were compelled to retreat. But the vengeance of God 
pursued them, overtook them, and oyerwhelmed them* 
fhose who had without mercy distressed and destroyed 
>tfaer89 perished without mercy. Distressed for food, 
they were compelled to eat their famished horses ; and 
what is still more revolting, they fed on the flesh of their 
Eiamished and dead brethren. The sword, the famine 
and the frost, sweeps them off by multitudes, till their 
terrific army was reduced to a twentieth part of its ori- 
ginal number. Such was the terror, frenzy and despair, 
that they murdered one another ; arid ^" thousands and 
thousands^^ plunged themselves headlong into the Ber« 
esina. 

Now, what have tbe French nation gained by all their 
wars and conquests since their revolution ? Their wars 
have been a continual source of misery at home, as well 
aa abroad ; and in their turn they have been inundated, 
harassed and distressed by foreign troops. Such are the 
genuine fruits of the war spirit and a thirst for nulitary 

ftuffie* 
Tile distress of the Russian empire waa mOie^^Vmr^^* 
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But that empire, like others, had been formed hy 
and cemented by blood. In past ages the Russians \ 
a ferocious and bloody people. Their invasion ol 
land and their storming of Warsaw, were as unjust 
cruel, as the conduct of the French towards them — I 
liar complaints may be brought against all the a 
powers. 

The people of Great Britain have a tremendou 
count lying against them. Their history for ages if 
ed with records of blood. They have indeed beco 
powerful nation ; but they are in the hands of Go 
day is in the hands of the potter ; and except the 
pent and abandon the custom of war, their sins will 
ly find them out. As by war their empire has been ^ 
ly extended ; so by war it will probably be dimini 
and overthrown — unless they shall awake to right 
ness and adopt the path of peace. AboVe all otbei 
tions they now possess the means of giving peace ti 
world. But if they shall refuse to employ their influ 
for this purpose, their long arrears of blood will profc 
involve them in ruin. Their pecuniary debt is in 
enormous, but it is as nothing compared with their 
of blood. The former may be a means of binding 
together for some years to come ; the latter is a trei 
dous millstone about the neck of that nation, from w 
nothing but reformation and divine tnercy can ever rei 
them. 



AN ESTIMATE OP HUMAN SACRIFICES 
THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 

** Their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction 
^nisery are in tlieir ways ; and the way of peace have 
not known.^ Paul. 

If the number of Napolepn's troops which eni 
Russia during the campaign has not been much ove 
ed. both by the French and English, it will be a n 
rate estimate to say that 300,000 of this army peri 
in Russia. 

It is probable that the loss on the part of the 
aians, including men, women and children, was at 
two Uurds as great at the Vow^ ol t\ift ¥t«tL^k and 
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ullies. Therefore, the whole amount of human sacrifi-. 
Be« in that campaign may be estimated at vinjl hum* 

DBBD THOUSAND VICTIMS. 

From the time the French crossed the Niemen in 
Iiuie» to the time the suryirors recrossed it in Decem- 
ber, was 1 73 days. Admitting the whole number that 
perished (b be 500,000, the average daily sacrifice was 
S,890 ; which amounts to 20.230 per week, and more 
than 80,000 per month. It was equal to 120 every hourj 
or hvo every minute during the 1 73 days. 

That we may have a more impressive view of this 
dreadful waste of human life, let the numbers before us 
be compared with the census of the United States in 
1810. 

The average daily sacrifice exceeds the whole popula- 
tioii of Londonderry in N. U. or Haverhill in Mass. or 
Windsor in Con. or Windsor In Vermont. 

The average meekly sacrifice would swallow up two 
inch towns as Providence in R. !• or five such cities as 
Bartford in Con. and excepting 110 persons, it would be 
equal to the total of Portsmouth in N. H. Mewburyport 
In Mass. and New-Haven in Con. 

The average monthly sacrifice exceeds the total of 
Boston, Providence and Baltimore, by more than 1,000; 
or the total of the state of Delaware, by more than 1,000 ; 
or the total of the state of Rhode Island, by more than 
3,000. 

The amount of sacrifice for the 173 .days exceeds the 
whole population of Massachusetts proper, by 27,060 : 
The total of New* Hampshire and Connecticut, by 
23.698 : — And the total of Maryland and Delaware, by 
46,780. 

At the rate human sacrifices were offered during the 
campaign, the whole jiopulation of the United States 
would lie swallowed up in fourteen years. 

Let the reader now pause, reflect, and ask himself this 
question, Does the christian religion require^ orjustijy^ or 
warrant such bavagb sAcaiPicEb ! 

•^ThOCJ that TKAVHEST A^OTH£a, TEAGHEST THOV 
HOT THYSELF ?" Psul. 

One of the avowed objects of Foreign Missions, both 
in Great Britain and the United States, is the abolition 
ai human sacrifices among the Pagans. But the Bra- 
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mills of India may defy all the clergy of Chriatendoi 
name a single custom among the heathen, which is i 
abominable or more anti-christiau than that of pi 
war ; or one by which more haman beings are most i 
tonly and foolishly sacrificed. 

There is not, we may boldly aflSrm, a singje cm 
among the pagans of the east or the west, which b i 
repugnant to the precepts and the spirit of the chrif 
religion. Nor is there one error which implies i 
dishonorable and unworthy conceptions of our hear 
Father, than to suppose that he can be pleased to sei 
professed followers of his Son thus wantonly butche 
one another. If God were in very deed of such a hi 
thirsty character, that he could delight in the hh 
sacrifices offered by warring christians, we should 1 
little reason to be concerned about the sanguinary e 
of the pagans. 

But are these remarks made from a spirit of hosi 
to Foreign Missions ? God forbid. But while w 
joice to see benevelent exertions in favor of the paj 
of India, we wish to see more evidence that christ 
are not perfectly blind to the sanguinary error whicl 
M> long been popular among themselves. 

What should we think if a number of Bramins bY 
he sent from India, to convert us from our custom < 
fering human sacrifices^ and to preach to us the mon 
cellent way ? Should we not advise them to attem 
reformation at home ? Should we hesitate to tell t 
that they would stand on much fairer ground to coi 
vs, if they could show that their religion or their e; 
had effected the abolition of human sacrifices ai 
their own people ? 

Does it not behove us to reflect on the striking con 
between those sacrifices which we wish to abolu 
mong the pagans, and those which are offered by c 
tians ? It is not from a war spirit that the parent 1 
dia casts his living child into the Ganges; or tha 
widow burns on the funeral pile of her deceased husb 
or that others prostrate themselves to be crushed to < 
by the idol's car. We may indeed justly deplore l 
delusions, and attempt their abolition ; but as these 
rifices are not made from ill will towards fellow be 
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mnt thejT not be f^r less offenBive in the sfj^ht of Go^ 
than the war 8aori6ces of christian nations ? 

It is also to be considered that the pagans have not 
htfd the benevolent precepts of the Prince of peace for 
their guide. But ckiristians have the word of life, that 
requires a temper with which it is impossible lor them 
to fight and destroy one aoother. 

How exceedingly blind then must those christians be, 
who feel a tender concern on account of the human sac- 
rifices offered by the heathen ; and yet feel no coiicera 
on account of a custom among themselves, which is far 
more criminal and danf^erous ! 

Let us then first cast the beam out of our own eyes, 
that we may see more clearly how to pluck the mote 
out of the eyes of our pagan brethren. Let us first re- 
duce our gospel to practice, and thus prove its excellen- 
cy ; then we shall stand on fair ground to proclaim the 
glad tidings to the pagan world- In this particular it 
seems to be very suitable, that our charity should begin 
at home ; that we should cleanse first that which is with- 
ili ourselves. For is it not shocking that at the very 
moment we are sending missionaries to India to abolish 
human sacrifices, our own garments are stained, and our 
hands reeking with the blood of our brethren slain in 
war 'I* 

How would duellists appear on such a mission, who 

* li 19 not believed that those in favor of missions have 
Veen mere in favor of war than other people. But it is de* 
fnutly to he wished that their exertions may not onh/ be en* 
eeuragedj but made the occasion of convincing evtrj/ cla^sr 
rf christians eftlu importance of doing something at home 
as well as abroad This is the only object of bringing* for* 
Hgn missions to view in this catmexion 

May we not indulge the hope that no missionaries will 

Mtneqcrth be sent frwn this countiy among the heathen^ 

fHthiut hannng their own minds deeply imbued with the 

principles and spirit o^ peace ? These are the very essence 

ef the gospel which they should preach : and on no other 

euhfeet shmdd they be mere faithfully examined or more 

/kily informed. For whatever other qualifications they may 

fesaesSi without these they will never thoroughly preach the 

g-eepelf but will be eonetantly ^xposeitto setf-coia.TadMXv)iiu 

12 
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have themselves been principals, seconds, or abettonia 
murderous combats ? and who still retain the sanguiaar 
ry errors of gentlemen of honor ! What christian would 
not be shocked to see such blindness ? But just sueh 
blindness may be seen, by those who are not themselves 
blind, whenever tbey see persons at the same time advih 
cates for war and foreign missions. For war and duel- 
ling are of the same nature^ are supported on the Mfltf 
principles^ and imply the same spirit. They are equally 
hostile to the self denying maxims of the gospel, and to 
the temper of him who brought life and immortality to 
light. The principal difference between the two cus- 
toms is this — war at present is the most popular; and of 
course it is more destructive, as it is regarded as less 
criminal. ' 

Mr. Clarkson in his history of the abolition of the 
plave trade — while speaking of the committee formed to 
bring about that event — has the following remark :— - 
*^ A committee, which, laboring afterwards with Mr. 
Wilberforce as a parliamentary head, did, under Provi- 
dence, in the space of twenty years, contribute to put an 
end to a trade which, measuring its magnitude by its 
crimes and sufferings, was the greatest practical evil that 
ever afflicted the human race.'' 

Had this celebrated philanthropist but seriously com- 
pared the slave trade with the custom of war, would it 
have been possible for him to have made this representa- 
tion ? The slave trade was indeed an enormous 

^' practical evil." It sacrificed human beings aud 
human happiness at a dreadful rate. But war is as no- 
Just and inhuman as the slave trade ; it is far more ex- 
tensive in " its crimes and sufferings," and it actually 
destroys a much greater number of lives* As largely as 
the people of Great Britain were concerned in the slave 
trade, it cannot be doubted that the wars of that nation 
have destroyed and afflicted twenty times the number of 
human beings that were destroyed and afflicted by them 
in the African commerce. 

Of the war trade we may safely affirm — without fear 
of its being contradicted by future inquiries — that it is 
the <' greatest practical evil," that has ever been popular 
among men. " iV^asuring its magnitude by its crimes 
and sufferings," it is the grossest delusion, the most 
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dreadful Bcourget and (he greatest curse that erer afflict- 
ed the race of Adam. Yet to this diabolical and san* 
gidaary monster the greater portion of the human family 
pay homage and afford support. It is true that many of 
ihem pay this homage on the same principle that the 
Banians worshipped the devil — that is, through fear that 
he would do them mischief. But alas \ how many pay 
this homage in a voluntary manner, and even imagine 
that ID so doing they please the Father of mercies ! By 
this delusion it is probable that more human beings have 
been sacrificed, than twice the present population of the 
whole world. 

Had all the blood that has been shed in war been col- 
lected into one body and preserved in a liquid state, it 
would have composed a sea of no inconsiderable magni* 
tude. But still war has its advocates, not only among 
Pagans and Mahometans, but even among the professed 
disciples of the benevolent Messiah. 

Nay, have not many mini8terM>f the Prince of Peace-— 
and some of the most eminent men for learning and pie« 
ty — been so bewildered by the popularity of wac^ as to 
lend their names, their talents and their influence, to 
give celebrity to this most fatal of all delusions ! Have 
ihey not in one breath justly extolled Christianity, as 
prohibiting all injustice, revenge and every species of 
cruelty — as requiring of all its votaries the spirit of meek- 
ness, forbearance, forgiveness and universal good will ? 
to another breath, have they not justified the custom of 
war, which involves all the vices and crimes that the 
gospel forbids, and sets at nought every virtue which 
the gospel requires ? While on the one hand they have 
exhibited the mild and benignant character of our Sav« 
ier, as worthy of universal esteem and imitation ; have 
they not on the other, eulogized the characters and de- 
itnictive exploits of military men, whose temper and 
conduct formed a perfect contrast to what they had com- 
mended in the Prince of life ? And of men too who had 
nothing to recommend them but the display of eminent 
talents in spreading desolation, death and woe among 
their brethren / 

Can the language of truth give to this picture ofincon- 
aisteney a still higher coloring 1 Let facts speak for them- 
lelvet. Hew many thousands in every e\imV\iAi CiiQ'axL^ 



tiy-— after haTing been 4o the table of the Loid to 
Dieaiorate his wonderful love to mankind — 'have gone to 
thf table ol' wanton festivity, to celebrate yietoriea which 
have been obtained by the inhuman slaughter of thon- 
sanUs, tor whom the Havior died ! 

'' jChrist BujQTered for us, leaving us an example, that 
we should foliLiQW hib stlps :" But how many hav« 
gone from the memorials oi iiis self-denying benevolenea 
to the ield of battle, to show how bravely they oonld kiU 
those for whom he had laid down his life ! 

To the reproach of the IsraeJites in the wildemeM it 
is written, '^ The people sat down to eat and to drinki 
and rose up to play." May it not with equal truth be 
written of thousands of professed christians, '* The peo- 
ple sat down to eat and to drink" the memoriala of re* 
deeming love, '' and rose up to " fight / 

To what part of the pagan world shall we look for df • 
lusions mi>re awful than these ? Have such christians re* 
g'lrdtid the temper with which the Savior died for ue,a8 
an example for them to imitate ? Does it not appear more 
probfeble that they considered his blood as^Bhed to pro- 
cure a lioen»e ibr his followers to slaughter one another 
with im)»unily ! 

But i mu»t forbear. Enough, enou^fc has been brouf^bt 
to view to till every feeling christian with amasemeat 
and grief. Let it not however be imagined that these 
remarks have been made, to cast reproach on christianitj, 
or itb trieuds. This is not their object ; and Christiani- 
ty id no more answerable for the wars of christians, tbas 
the laws of the state are for the instances of robberf 
and murder, by which they are violated* The object 
has been to \f-»d all christians to reflect on the awful a* 
po8tacy from christian princi|>les, and to awaken in ail 
a spirit of inquiry am* reformation. 

Most certainly it has been an unpleasant task thus to 
expose the inconsistences of christians, and to make such 
comparisons between their delusions and those of tbe 
heathen But the palpable darkness relating to war» 
which has for ages overspre^id the christian world, tmi 
the strong prepossessions which still exist in its favofi 
have rendered it needful to strip the custom of its delu- 
sive glories, and to display its crimes and horrors in (ke 
clearest tight. 



Those who now read the history of the times, called 
^ The dark ages," are astonished at the blindness which 
then preralled. But let it no longer be supposed that 
the ilorfc o^e^ have terminated, or that they ever will 
close, so long as the most dreadful of all delusions retains 
its popularity in Christendom. So long as the predom- 
inant influence in Cbristentlom shall be in favor of war, 
" darkness will cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people.** 

Future generations will be astonished at the blindness 
of those cnristians who now call themselves a reformei 
and enUgkUned people ; while, like savages, they en- 
courage war and shed each other's blood. Will they 
■ot also be amazed to read the reproaches cast on the 
ancient heathen for their *' hecatombs of oxen** sacrificed 
to blood-thirsty deities, while among ourselves a custom 
is popular by which not merely oxen^ but human vie* 
TIM8, are sacrificed by hecatombs, by thousands, an4 
CTenby MvaiADS ! 



'^^ My ear is paitCd^ 



ily soul is sick with every day*s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

There is nofiesh in man's obdurate hearty 

It does not feel for man. ■ 

Then what is man ? And what man seeing Mst 

And having human feelings, does not blush 

And hang his head, to think himself a man/* 

COWPJBB. 



on ESTIMATING THE CHARACTERS OP 
MEf^ WHO HAVE BEEN CONCERNED IN 
SANGUINARY CUSTOMS. 

In forming an estimate of a human character, wheth* 
er ancient or modern* some respect should be had to the 
age and country in which he lived, to the light that then 
and there prevailed, to the opinions and customs which 
he was taught to regard as sacred or popular, to the sit- 
uations in w4iich he was called to act, and to the advan- 
tages or the disadvantages which attended him in res* 
pect to obtaining correct ideas, or of rbing above popn 
far errors or delusions. 

J2* 
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Homething like what has mw bten itetad, bai loBg 
been my pre? ailiog opioioa. Id this opinipB I hara beea 
more aad more confirmed, and the importance oftti 
have more and more felt, in consequence of reflecting on 
the subject of war, and on the evidence which ewts, 
that many, who in other respects are to be numbered ap 
mon^ the the most pious, benevolent, learned and use- 
fnl men, have tieen so carried away by the current of 
popular delusion, as to be directly or indirectly support* 
ers of the most destructive, of all sanguinary cuatoins» 

If all who have been abettors of the injustice, the cru- 
elties, the robberies, the homicides and the murders coib 
mitted in war, were to be struck from the list of good 
mt;n ; hmvfen of our ancestors or of our eoteoiporaries 
would find their names in the book of life ! 

To censure an oj/inion or a cwtiam as hostile to ehris^ 
tiaoity, is one thing ; to censure all as ungodfy mem who 
have been its advocates, or who have been deluded by 
it. IB another. The former 1 own I have done with great 
plainness, and perhaps with some severity ; the latter is 
a fault which I hope will never be found in any writings 
which may justly be imputed to me. 

The principle which has now been avowed, seems to 
have been adopted by many persons of different sects, in 
speaking of some who lived in the ages oi persecution ; 
and those who are now most averse to adopting it, will 
perhaps, in a future day, be found to need its candor as 
much as other people. 

To prove that an opinion is erroneous, or that a cus- 
tom ii* pernicious and inhuman, it is by no means neces- 
sary to prove or to insinuate, that all who have been 
thus misltd have been destitute pf piety or goodness. 
Every man, whether good or had, is liable to be influenc- 
ed by the customs of the age and country in which he 
receivi-8 his education* 

« Row custom steels the human breast. 
To deeds which nature's thoughts detest ! 
Htw custom consecrates to fame^ 
WfuU reason else wouUlgive to shame. '^ 

Jonif ScotT. 
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▲ SOLEMN APPE4L TO THE CONSCIENCES 
OF PRUFi!.SB£D CHKIBTIANS. 

" The mudent manfareseeth the evil and hideth himself ; 
hU ike sunpU pass an and are punished,^^ bolooioii. 

Mt Beethaeit, 

In tIew of the eriines and horrors of the Rnssian oani- 
psif B, Butter an appeal to your contciences and feelingi, 
as to professed disciples of Him who loved us ; and who 
died the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God. 

Firsi, On the soppotition that we had made no profes* 
■ion of regard to the Savior of men, on what possible 
ground eould we justify the horrible carnage and deso^ 
lation made by war ? Can they be justified on the prin- 
eiples of reason and humanity ? if men may be justified 
in such eondnct one towards another, why should we at* 
tempt to support any distinction between right and 
wrong, or virtue and vice ? Wm there ever conduct more 
unjust and inhuman, or scenes more revolting to a t>e» 
nevolent mind, than those witnessed in the wars Of chris- 
tian nations ? 

Second. We are professedly the diseiples of the frincb 
ov PEACE. How is it possible to reconcile the crimes of 
war to his precepts or bis example ? Has he not express- 
ly said to his followers, '' Love your enemies ;" '* for- 
l^ve and ye shall be forgiven ;" '' learn of me ; for I am 
neek and lowly of heart ?" And did he not love his ene« 
■lies^ Did he not pray for them with his dying breath } 
Has be left us any example which in the least degree jus* 
tiftes or countenances the war spirit ? Do christians leani 
of him to make war on each other, or to revenge tbe in- 
juries they receive ? He went about doing good. Is the 
same mind in those who,a8 roaring lions, go about seeking 
whom they may devour ? Is it possible to form in our own 
Binds a more perfect contrast, than is to be seen between 
the spirit of our Savior and the spirit of war, violence 
and revenge ? The moral nature of war is the same, 
whether it be carried on by Frenchmen, Russians, En- 
jglishmen or Americans. It is the same, whether it be 
carried on by Christians, Mahometans, Pagans or Devils. 
It is the reverse of that spirit which is requirerl of us, and 
lot lesa so when men are led oa to this vf oiW o^ <\fi»VraK.- 
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tion by an emperor or a king, than when ibey areiedfay 
the captain of a band of robbers ; for an emperor ort 
king has no more right to make war on his fellow crefr 
tures, than any other man. Barbarossa had as good a 
right to makf* war on hia fellow men, when as a pirate 
he infested the seas, as he had when he became king of 
Algiers. Nor was he less a murderer when he made 
war as a king, than when he made war as a captain of « 
piratical band. 

As it is absolutely impossible to make war la obedi* 
ence to the precepts of Christ, or in conformitj to Ui 
example, shall we who profess to be his friends and disci- 
pies, any longer countenance a custom which cannot 
possibly exist but by inhumanity, iiyustice, revenge vio- 
lence and murder '/* 

Shall we any longer imagine that our religion can ju- 
tify, or our safety require, the continuance of a castOM 
which thus deludes and destroys mankind ; which expo* 
ses the people of every country to the most distressing 
calamities, and which has converted Christendom into t 
vast slaughterhouse for human butchery ? 

Is it not an undeniable truth, that the greater the nnm* 
beris in any nation, who are of a pacific character — and 
who are in temper and principle opposed to war — the 
greater is the safety of that community, and of the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed t On the contrary, is it 
not equally evident, that the more there are in any 
community who indulge and cultivate a passion for war, 
tlie greater is the daoger ? So long as the custom of war 
shall be popular, and the passion for war shall be consid- 
ered as honorable, so long it will be in the power of am- 
bitious men to disturb the peace of the world. 

Third. What, my brethren, has our nation to expect 
if the popularity of war shall be continued ? Our numben 
are rapidly increasing, and probably it will not be fif^ 
years, perhaps not ten, before there will be a convulsiott 
in the United States, and one part of the citizens armed 
against the other for mutual havoc and destruction. Par- 

* I use the ward murder in relation io war, because each 

0f the parties in war very justly oppZt/ it to the conduct ef 

the 4fther, Labaume appliea it even \» IW conAuci «}>& 

^a^^to which he belonged^ and tko^ loo w\lWp€:iJtavr«p 
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^ ipirit already «xiflrte ta the land— This is erer of a 
iealoiM.and delusive natare. Those who are uoder its in* 
Bueoce are not very apt to study the things tbat make 
Tor peace, nor very slow to invent pretexts for violent 
measures. 

Should there be a rupture in these States, the miseriee 
and desolatipn of the Russian campaign will probably be 
Torgotten in the contemplation of still more distressing 
scenes in our own country. The horrors of Smoleni4co, 
Borodino, Moscow and Beresina, may be repeated in our 
land. The conflagration of our cities may afford light 
for massaereing the helpless inhabitants — for the plunder- 
ing of property — for the discovery of females who shall 
fali victimes to the brutal lusts of ferocious officers and 
soldiers. Those inhabitants who may escape the sword, 
may perish by famine, or be compelled by hunger to 
roast and eat the dead bodies of their brethren. The 
progress of the successful army may be marked by the 
most shocking scenes of devastation, misery and blood. 
Extensive fields of battle may be covered with the dead 
bodies of our children, our grand children and friends. 
The highways aud the passes of rivers may present huge 
heaps of corpses, piled one upon another. The dead, the 
wounded, the sick and the dying may be promiscuously 
trodden under foot by beasts and men, and crushed by the 
wheels of cannon and other carriages. And the whole 
land may be filled with mourning, lamentation and woe. 

In reference to such a day the word of Moses to the 
people of Israel may be applied : «* The Lord shall give 
thee there a trembling heart and failing of eyes, and sor- 
row of mind. And thy life shall hang in doubt, and thou 
ahalt fear day and night, and shalt have no assurance of 
thy life. In the morning theu shalt say. Would God it 
were evening t and in the evening, Would God it were 
morning ! for the fear of thine heart which thou shalt 
fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt 
•ee." 

Then at the close of along and bloody war, the sur- 
Yiving inhabitants of the land may find themselves in a 
seven fold worse situation than either party was at the 
commencement of the war — excepting a few »ucce88fiil 
ehiefs f¥bo shall have enriched thea\fte\Ni^ft Vv^ W^ ^>jwJa 
af/Aeir murdend hrethren. Bui Uieae dcae^ vr^ ^(^15^- 
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ably claim lobe honored as the saviors of the eonntifi 
which they have desolated and dressed in mourning. 
The a^ed parent, whose sons have been maBsacred ami 
whose d iugbters have been violated — the poor widow, 
who has lost both her husband and her sons — and the o^ 
phan, who has been bereaved of father and mother, may 
have to pay homage aod tribute 1o a set of unfeeliog, 
blood thirsty tyrants, whose hearts shall have been steel- 
ed by serving an apprenticeship in the work of destroying 
their fellow men. 

Should such a convulsion take place, multitudes who 
have lived together as brethren and friends, who have 
worshipped together in the same bouse, and united in 
commemoratiQg the sufferings of a benevolent Saviofi 
will probably become the murderers of each other. Thoa* 
Bands and thousands who are now the advocates of war, 
may perish in the mostHerrible manner, by the very 
custom which they uphold. By the same custom their 
children, who shall survive the desolations of war, may 
be reduced to the most degrading servitude ; while some 
who noiv sustain good characters may become the hard- 
ened wretches who shall riot on the spoils of the slain, 
and rule the land as ferocious tyrants. 

Say not, my brethren, that such scenes in our country 
are beyond the bounds of possibility. They are not 
only possible^ but very probable, on the supposition that 
the spirit of party and of war shall continue to be culti- 
vated among us. And, alas ! how righteous will be such 
a retribution in regard to those of us who so far depart 
from the precepts of our religion, and the example of Qur 
Lord, as to give support to the popularity of war ! If any 
of us should countenance highway robbery, would it be 
unrighteous with God to suffer us to fall victims to the 
custom we had approved ? But war is in every respect as 
repugnant to the spirit of the gospel, as highway robbery ; 
and it is as much worse, as it b more delusive and fatal. 

Do your feelings revolt at the thought of having the 
horrors of the Russian campaign repeated in our country ! 
Why then will any of you lend your influence in sup- 
port of a custom which naturally involves such scenes 
of guilt and woe ? Why will you applaud the deeds of 
deluded and bloody men, and thus teach your children 
to esteem as lionorablef successful violence^ robbery and 
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aanalaiighter ? Let a proper abhorrence of the gailtjr 
iuatoni be excited, and its havoc and its horrors will 
tease. 

It is not, however, wished that you should treat mili- 
ary men with contempt or disrespect. This is not the 
vay to convince mi>n of error, but the direct way to in- 
lame their passions, to confirm their prejudices, and to 
(lose their eyes against the light. Let our own minds 
le imbued with the spirit of the gospel, let our conversa- 
ion in all respects comport with its benevolent precepts, 
et ns treat military men with that respect and tender- 
1688 which becomes us as christians; and then we may 
lOpe for access to their understandings and their hearts* 
Iflaoy of them perhaps will rejoice in being convinced of 
heir error, and cordially unite their efforts to extend the 
Ight and to open the eyes of others. 

Shall it be imagined that the day of evil cnn be avoid- 
ed by powerful armaments and a passion for military 
hme f Are these the means of peace and safety ? Are 
hey not the means of war and danger ? Let the history 
if nations, ancient and modern, answer the questions, and 
vill it not say, that such means have hitherto operated 
Vk fTWQcaiions and incentives to actual hostilities ? 

According to what we sow we may expect to reap* 
ff ne sow the seeds and cultivate the spirit of war, the 
lorrible fruits of war will be our hardest. But if we 
Wft the seeds of peace and cultivate the spirit of the 
pMpel, we may expect the fruits of peace in this world, 
ind the blessedness of peace makers in the world to 
some. 

God has graciously given us an interval of peace, an 
opportunity for reflection and exertion. Shall we con- 
luct as though nothing were incumbent on us but to pre- 
pare for future wars, future devotion to Mahometan prin- 
ciples, and future sacrifices of human victims ? Or shall 
re, as becomes christians, attend to the things which 
lelong to onr own peace, to the peace of our children, 
ind the peace of the world ? 

By what doctrine is Christianity nrore distinguished 
rom Mahometanism, than by that of '^ peack on ii:arth, 
md good will to si en ?'" By what precepts is it more dis« 
inguished. than by those which enjoin the spirit of hu* 
uliiyt meekngsst/arbearance, forgiveness^ and love lo cMr 
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mies f Shan tlmn the ambaMiidon of Cbrist (brbear ti^ 
inculcate, in its full extent, the dlBtinguishing spirit of 
the religion they profeas ? Shall they in any manner 
support a custom, which cannot exist for a moment but 
by a direct violation of gospel principles f Shall they 
suffer their hearers to be so deluded, as to think they are 
following the Messiub, while in fact they are tbllowiog 
Mahomet ? 

Shall christian parents neglect to teach their chiFdren 
the radical difference between the spirit of the gospel 
and the spirit ot war ? And shall the want of fidelity on 
the part of ministers and parents, expose our country to 
the desolations, the crimes and the horrors of a Russian i 
campaign t Ai' whuse hands thkn will the bijOOD 

BE RLQ,UIHED ? 

To avoid guilt so awful and calamities so dislressinfTy 
shall not chiietians of every name lay aside all party 
bitteniees and alienation, subordinate every inferior top- 
ic and consideration, and unite as brethren, as children 
of the same merciful Father, and as disciples of the be- 
nevolent Prince of peace ? Let us obey the affectionate 
exhortation of the Apostle ; — " Put on therefore, as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, hmn' 
bleness of mind meekness, long suffering — forbearing oae 
another and forgiving one another. If any man have a 
quarrel against any, even as God for Christ^s sake for 
gave you, so also do ye. And above all theee things put 
on charity, which is the bond of perfectness, and let the 
pEAuE OF God auLE in your hearts '* 

In this way more might be done in one year toprt^ 
mote the cause of real religion, to advance and secure 
the happiness of our country, than has ever yet been 
done in the course of a century ; and more than ever will- 
be done by the spirit of contention and the most formi- 
dable preparations for war In this way Christianity 
would appear in its true light ; the reproach of its hela; 
of a sangainary character would be removed ; the donbti 
of many unbelievers would be solved ; our children 
would be trained up in the way they should go ; God. 
would bless and protect us, and peace and salvation' 
would fill the land. 



\ 
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OBJECTION* 



** Twere well, could you permit the world to live 
As the world pleases. WhaVs the world to you i"' 

ANSWER. 

•' Much. I was bom of woman' • ■■ 

Nor can 1 rest 

A silent witness of the headlong rage 
Of heedless folly, by which thousands die. 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mineJ^'* 

COWPEB. 



A MEMORABLE AND AFFECTING CON- 
TRAST. 

I« two former publications, some of the facts were 
briefly stated which are now to be more fully exhibited. 
This account will be abridged from the writings of Mr* 
Clarkson, whose efforts in the cause of humanity will 
long be remembered with gratitude. 

*' I apprehend, says Mr. Clarkson, that men as fero- 
eioas as any recorded in history, were those found ia 
America, when that continent was discovered. We 
hear nothing of Africans, or of Asiatics which would 
induee us to suppose, that they were a& wild and barba- 
roHS as these. I shall therefore take these for an exam- 
file, and show by the opposite conduct of two different 
communities towards them, that it rests with men to live 
peaceably or not, as they cultivate the disposition to <Io 
it, or as they follow the policy of the gospel in preter* 
ence to the policy of the world. 

** When the English, Dutch, and others, began to peo- 
ple America, they purcha^ied land of the natives. But 
when they went to that continent they went with the 
BOtions of worldly policy, and did not take with them 
the Christian wisdom of the unlawfulness of war. l^hey 
acted on the system of preparation, because there might 
be danger. They never settled withf»ut palisadoes and 
a fort. They kept nightly watches, though unmolested. 
They were, In short, in the midst of war though no in^ 
jury had been offered them by the natives, and though 
profeaiedlj in the midat of peace. 

13 
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*' In the peopling of Connecticut it was ordered by ail 
English court '^ held at Dorchester on the 7tb day of 
June 1736, that every town should keep a watch and be 
well supplied with ammunition.*— Their circamstances 
were such that it was judged necessary that every man 
should be a soldier." 

TrumAulTs History of Conn. p. 56. , 

^' Previous to the order of the court at DorchesteCi 
some of the set Hers had been killed by the natives. The 
provocation which the natives received is nof mention- 
ed. But it was probably provocation enough to savage 
Indians, to see people settle in their country with all the 
signs and symptoms of war. They could see Ihat these 
settlers had at least no objection to the use of arms ; that 
these arms could never be intended but against other 
persons, and there were no other persons but themselves. 
Judging therefore by outward circumstances, they could 
draw ne inferrence of a peaceable disposition in their 
new neighbors. 

'^ War soon followed. The Pequots were attacked. 
Prisoners were made on both sides. The Indians treat- 
ed barbarously those who fell into their hands ; for on 
the capture of their own countrymen they did not see 
any better usage on the part of the settlers themselves. 

" Though," says Trumbull, '* the first planters of New- 
England were men of eminent piety and strict morals* 
yet like other good men they were subject toraisconcep^ 
tion and the influence of passion. Their beheading sack- 
ems whom they took in war, killing the male captives and 
enslaving the women and children^ was treating them with 
a severity, which, on the benevolent principles of chris* 
tianity it will be difficult to justify." Ibid. p. 112. 

" After this treatment, war followed war. As other 
settlements were made on the same principles, war fell 
to their portion likewise. And the whole history of the 
settlements of America, where these principles were fol- 
lowed, is full of the wars between the settlers and the 
Indians, which have continued more or less nearly up to 
the present day. 

BiOW BEHOLD THE CONTRAST! 

<' But widely different was the situation of the settlers 
under William i^eon. They had to deal with (be same 

I. 
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savage Indians as the other eettlers. Thej had the 
same furj to guard against, and were in a situation much 
more ex|>OBed ; for they had neither sword nor musket, 
palisado nor fort. They adopted the policy of the gos- 
pel, instead of the policy of the world. They judged it 
neither necessary to watch nor to be provided with am^* 
munition, nor to become soldiers. They 8|foke the lan- 
guage of peace to the natives, and proved the sincerity 
of their language by continuing in a defenceless condi- 
tion. They held out also that all wars were unlawful, 
and that whatever injuries were offered them they would 
sooner bear them, than gratify the principle of revenge. 

" It b quite needless to go farther into the system of 
this venerable founder of Pennsylvania. But it may be 
observed, that no guaker settlers^ when known to be such^ 
were killed^ and whatever attacks were made upon the 
possessors of lands in their neiji^hborhood, none was 
ever made upon those who settled on the lands purchased 
by William Penn. 

** it may not be improper to observe farther, that the 
harmonious intercourse between the Quakers and the 
Indians continues uninterrupted to the present day. In 
matters of great and public concern, it has been usual 
with the Indians to send deputies to the Quakers for ad- 
Tice, and the former have even been persuaded by the 
latter to relinquish wars, which they had it in contem* 
plation to undertake. It is also usual for some of these 
to send their children to the Quakers for education. 

** These facts, when contrasted, speak for themselves. 
A cabinet of Quaker ministers, acting on the policy of 
the gospel, has been seated in the heart of a savage and 
warlike nation, and peace has ever been kept with them. 
A cabinet of other settlers, acting on the policy of the 
world, has been seated in the heart of nations of a simi- 
lar description> and they have almost constantly been 
embroiled in wars." 

Portraiture, vol. iii. from p. 81 to 87. 

In view of this contrast Mr. Clarkson has some just 
and forcible remarks ; a few of which will be quoted : — 

*^ If Christian policy has had its influence upon barba- 
rians, it would be libellous to say, that it would kioI Wi^ 
its influence upon those who profess to be O^rnVv^tA. 
Letiigtbea, from the instances ^YuOiYi^'ve \)«^^^^^ 
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recitf d, deprecate the necessity of wan. Let ns not 
thiuk 80 meaalj of the Christian religion as that it don 
no^/orbH nor so meanly of its power, as that it is not 
able to prt'vent their continuance " p. 87. 

. «' it' the cabinet of any one powerful nation were to 
act upon the noble principle of relinquishing war, why 
should we ihink the other cabinets so lost to all {COod 
fi elinj^s, as not to respect its virtues? Let us abandon 
thi-' tliougitt ; for the supposition of a contrary sentimeot 
would make them worse than the saTaget 1 have men* 
tioned. 

'^ Let us then cherish the fond hope that human ani- 
mosities are not to be eternal ; and that man is not al- 
Wri> s to lie mHde a tiger to man. Let us hope that the 
gv » ernment of some one nation will set the example oCa 
total dereliction of wars. And let us all in our respec- 
tive situations precede the anticipated blessing, by hold* 
in^ out the necessity of the sutjugation of the passions, 
and ^y inculcating the doctrine of universal beneyolenee 
to man." p. 04. 

To the remarks of Mr. Clarkson a few words may be 
snSjoined ; and then the whole will be submitted to the 
coiisciei.fs*^ of every reflecting Christian. 

In the coiitrast before us, we behold courage and he- 
roism of two ditferent kinds On the one had we see — 
surrounded by ferocious savages, a class of men assuming 
the most hostile attitude, armed with weapons of death, 
quick to resent, ready to fight and brave in battle — bat 
ever on the watch by day and by night, and frequently 
in a state of alMrm, anxiety, or hostility. On the other 
hand we see — surrounded in like manner by blood thirsty 
savage«i — another class of men as sheep among wolves, 
without arms or any hostile pre)»arations, openly avow- 
ing principles which forbid them to kill even in self-de- 
fence ; yet, placing; their hope in God, and in the influ- 
ence of their pacitic spirit, they pursue by day their law- 
fill occupations with out anxiety* and by night they sleep 
without sentinels and without alarm. 

Now which of these two classes of men displayed the 
most undaunted fortitude and genuine heroism ? and 
which bore the greatest resemblance to the Prince of 
peace ? 

One man is so perpetually in fear of being killed or 
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ibedj that be always goes armed with pistols nn^ ^ 
)g knife. Another, who is exposed to the same exter- 
i daogers, calmly pursues his business, without any 
tapon of death for his defence : — Which of these is the 
sateat coward ? And which of them walks even as 
iriat walked ? 

A proper answer to these questions will probably lead 
this conclusion, that it is rather sinful cowardice than 
ristian fortitude, which induces men to arm themselves 
e against apother. 



SASONS FOR BELIEVING THAT EFFORTS 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF WAR WILL NOT 
BE IN VAIN. 

INTRODUCTION AND PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

When an object is proposed, which appears b'enevo- 
it, desireable and of vast magnitude, the question im- 
idiately occurs, — Is it attainable ? Is there any proba* 
ifty that human exertions for its accomplishment will 
crowned with success ? 

It has been distinctly represented to the writer ef this 
»rk, that people in general, who have read the '* 8oi- 
in Review" and the preceding numbers of the Friend 
Peace, are very ready to admit the correctness of the 
itiments, as to the inhumanity, injustice and anti- 
tistian nature of war ; and the pernicious, uncertain 
d dreadful character of the custom, considered as a 
>tbod of securing rights, or of obtaining redress for 
ongs. It is also admitted, that the abolition of war 
»al(t be a benevolent and glorious object of pursuit, if 
sre were any satisfactory reasons for supposing, that 
erfions would be of any avail. But to many, it is said, ' 
t project appears of a desperate and Utopian cliarac- 
' — as hopeless, as would be an attempt to abolish dis- 
se and death. It has therefore been requested of me, 
state more fully the reasons for believing that efforts 
the abolition of war will not be in vain. 
On this point several things have been suggested in ' 
s '^ Solemn Review" and in the second Number of this 
»rk; yet as this seems to be the onl} point which La- 
rs in the mlads of many, it may be uaeVu\ l\> »:s^ VX. ^ 
13* 
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more ample discuBsion. I must however request the 
reader's attention to the following preliminary remarkig 
|. In ail that will be said on the probabliitj of bik- 
cess, or the utility of human exertions, this idea ia to be 
constantly understood, — that ** Except the Lord buiM 
the house, they labor in rain who build it;'^ and *' Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city the watchman waketh bat 
in yain." For no idea is entertaiutrd by me, that human ^ 
exertions can be of any avail for the abolition of war, hot 
by the blessing and energy of God, Yet 1 believe, that 
be *' who worketh all things according to the counsel of 
his own will," siakes use of human agents for the accom- 
plishment of his benevolent designs. 

II. It is not imagined, that the abolition of war is to 
be instantaneousb/ effected. It must prelNibly require 
many years, and perhaps several ages, of faithful and pe^ 
severing exertions, to accomplish in full the object pro- 
posed. Those who are now engaged in the work may 
have rested from their labors long before the glorious 
event will take place. But the seed, which they shall 
have sown, may spring up, and yield a rich harvest of 
blessings to their posterity 

Hi. All who are convinced of the truth of what has 
been published on the crimes and miseries of war, should 
considet', that a possibility of success must confer an ob- 
ligation on than, to do what they can for its abolition. 
If a man is already convinced, that war has its very eje- 
isience in sin, and that its genuine fruits are desolation 
and misery^ how can he rest contented, to see such a cus- 
tom idolized by his fellow men, as necessary, justifiable 
and glorious ! 

IV. Let it be remembered, that the charge of a «• cftt- 
meHcal projt et," or *'* Utopian scheme,'' has been uniform- 
1} made agaiiist the first efforts tor the abolition of any 
popular custom ; yet many such attempts have succeed- 
ed, to the aiptunishment aud joy of those who once re- 
garded them as fit subjects of ridicule. There was a 
time when the present modes of treating h fiver or the 
small pox would have been regarded as little better than 
attempts to murder the diseased. 

On this point 1 ^ould solicit the reader's att^tion to 
jK)xne extracts iiujn a letter of Dr. Ru&h» to George Cly- 
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mer, Esq. ^ on the amusements and punishments proper 
for sehools." 

" I know," says the Doctor, •* how apt mankind are 
to brand every proposition for innovation, as visionary 
and Utopian. But good men should not be discouraged 
by such epithets, from their attempts to combat vice and 
error. There never was an improvement in any art or 
science, nor a proposal for meliorating the condition of 
man, in any age or country, that has oot been consider- 
ed in the light of what has been called an Utopian 

*' The application of the magnet to navigation, and of 
steam to mechanical purposes, have both been branded as 
17 topian projects. The great idea of Columbus, of ex- 
ploring a new world, was Ion? viewed in most of the 
courts of Europe, as the dream of a visionary sailor. — 

** You and I recollect the time when the abolition of 
negro slavery in our state — as also when the independ- 
ence of the United States, and the present wise and hap- 
py confederation of our republics, were all considered by 
many of our sober, prudent men, as subjects of an Uto- 
pian nature. 

^* For the benefit of those persons who consider opin- 
ions as improved, like certain liquor?, by time ; and who 
are opposed to innovations, only because they did not 
occur to our ancestors; I shall conclude my letter with 
an anecdote of a minister in London, who after employ- 
ing a long sermon, in controverting what he supposed to 
be an heretical opinion, concluded it with the following 
words:-—* I tell you, I tell you, my brethren, I tell you 
again, that an old error is better than a new truth^ " 

Buch has been the pernicious influence of preposses- 
sion in every age ; and yet how many of the present 
time are unwilling to learn either wisdom or caution, by 
the manifest mistakes and imprudences of their ances- 
tors. Had there been no improvements made in human 
opinions and customs, in opposition to the cry of heresy 
and Utopian projects, the present inhabitants of Great 
Britain and of the United States would have been both 
pagans and savages. Happy would be the result, if these 
unquestionable facts should have so mach influence as to 
dispose people in future, Jir^ to examine impartially^ and 
tkenju^e. 
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HaTing made these preliminary remarks, I sball now 
state some of the reasons which have led me to belieye 
that well conducted efforts for the abolition of war will 
be useful. 

FIRST REASON. 

Many customs, which were once popular, have been 
abolished. 

There was a time when men could acquire renown by 
being forward to detect, expose and burn reputed here- 
tics. But now such conduct appears antichristian, con-r 
temptible and murderous. 

There was a time when it was thought to be a glorious 
thing to propagate the gospel by the sword ; and to mu^ 
der one part of a pagan people, to compel the other to be 
baptized, and to profess a religion of %vbich they were 
totally ignorant. Professed ministers of the Christian 
religion could acquire glory, by marching at the bead of 
an army, with the gospel of peace in one hand, and the 
sword of war in the other ; and if the swonl proved suc- 
cessful, the conquest was regarded as a triumph ofth£ 
cross. Such a minister at this day would be regarded 
as a fnad' man ! 

During two centuries, the rulers and the clergy of En- 
rope were as raving as the residents of Bedlam, with the 
Crusade fever. The impious expeditious against the Ma- 
hometans as infidels, were dignified by the name of holj 
wars r and to engage in them was deemed the most cer- 
tain road to heaven. Under the influence of this spirit 
of infatuation, millions of Europeans rushed into Asia 
and found their graves ; and millions of the people of 
Asia perished by the hands of these deluded fanatics, or 
Christian barbarians. 

The custom o^ private wars among the noblemen of 
Europe, under the feudal system, was once so prevalent 
that it threatened the depopulation of the country ; and 
it was continued so long, that it was regarded by the 
barons as a natural ris^ht. The first attempts to abolish 
the custom were resisted, as attempts to infringe their 
natural rights. But at length the custom became so fa- 

l and 80 distressing, that the barons themselves were 

luced to form an association to abolish it, by referrinf 

ir disputes to the majority oC lUe Qc&^c\^t.eft« 
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'She judicial combat was also a popular custom in for- 
mer age8» and it swept off deluded mortals at a dreadful 
rate. 

Killing eaptiyeB taken in war, or reducing them to slav- 
ery, was for ages a general custom. It was also a cus* 
torn among our ancestors in Great Britain, for poor peo- 
ple to sell their chUdren^ and even themselves^ into a state 
of slavery. In a speech of Mr. Wilberforce in the British 
parliament, on the abolition of the slave trade, we find 
the following declarations — *' Europe, three or four cen- 
turies ago, was in manj parts as barbarous as Africa at 
present, and chnrgeable with as bad practices — The peo- 
ple of Bristol in the reign of Henrj Y IL had a regular 
market for children, which were bought by the IrishJ*^* 
History ofAbolUiony vol ii. p. 53. 

In still later times the abominable commerce called 
the African slave trade^ was popular both in Europe and 
in this country. 

In addition to all these things, it would be easy to 
mention many laws, that were once popular among our 
ancestors on each side of the Atlantic, which are so de- 
testable and sanguinary, that it would fill any benevo- 
lent mind at this day with horror to read them. 

It may now be proper to ask. By what means have 
those inhuman laws and customs been abolished ? Have 
these instances of abolition been effected by a series of 
miracles ? God indeed has done all these things ; but 
the events were produced by the instruraentality of en- 
lightened men. It was gradually discovered that such 
laws and customs were not only unnecessary but anti- 
ehristian. Their inhumanity was exposed, and they 
gradually fell into disrepute, lingered a while, and then 
died. 

But in its days of popularity, each of these customs 
was probably supported by arguments as plausible and as 

** Mr. Wilberforce tells us how this barbarous custom 
happened to be abolished. The Iritth, '* having experienced 
a general calamity, which they imputed as a judgement 
from heaven, on account of this wicked tre^c, abolished t7.'^ 
Mr. Wilberforce solicited the parliament to " shew, that 
they were a* enlightened as the Irish were four centuries 
betckf by refusing to buy the children of other notions^" 
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trating and supporting my own opinions ; and it ^ill be 
made in the spirit of candor and frieodsliip towards ail 
my fellow citizens, witliout distinction of party. 

The facts to be mentioned are these. It is well known 
that questions of vvar and peace in our nation are decid- 
ed by vote. On the question of the late war, such, iff 
mistake not, was the s(ate of opinions in the senate of 
our nation, that had there been but one more senator o- 
gainsi the war, it would not have been declared, and the 
lamentable coni^i^quences which followed the declaratiun 
would have been avoided. 

Perhaps also it may be said with equal truth, that 
had there betn but on* more peace character in the Brit- 
ish cabiHCt, the chus€ (4* irritation between the two gor- 
erni/>ent.s would have been removed so seasonably, as to 
hare prevented the, declaration of war on our part. 

Cases of a similar nature may again occur, when the 
influence of an imfividual peace character will be suffi- 
cient to save the nation from a bloody contest. 

It may then be a^eked, Is it a thing incredible, thjst ex- 
ertions of the friends of peace will soon have inflaence 
to bring into the Congress of the United States one more 
peace character, than wou^d be found there, if no exe^ 
tions for the abolition of war were to be made ? Some 
of those who are now members of Congress may adopt 
the sentiments of peace, or others may adopt them who 
shall be candidates for the office, or some who have al- 
ready adopted them may be elected on that account 

Similar remarks might be made in respect to the Brit- 
ish government. Nor are we without ground to hope, 
even in regard to despotic governments. The most ab- 
solute sovereigns have ministers or counsellors, who 
have influence in deciding questions of war and peace. 
These ministers may be accessible in some form or other* 
The sentiments of peace may be made to reach not only 
their understandings, but their hearts. 

As the spirit of war is of a contagious nature, and 
easily communicated from one government to another; 
something similar may happen in regard to the spirit of 
peace. If this spirit should govern in the procedings 
and negociations of our own government, it may be the 
occasion of a like spirit in the British government ; and 
^^0£//c/ ^/le rulers of Great BTU«L\uvGa\^\Vi« live principles 
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and spirit of peace, it may be in their power to diffiise 
them throughout the world. Should the British nation 
become as eminent for peace, as they have been for war— 
and should a peace society be formed in Great Britain* 
as powerful as the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
secids for the abolition of war will soon be sown in every 
nation under heaven. And let it be remembered, that 
this is a kind of seed, which will be productive. 

Besides, as there is nothing which so endangers the 
stability of human governments, as the principles and 
spirit of war, it must be for the interest of rulers to untite 
in adopting the opposite principles and spirit. Suppose 
that all the rulers of nations in Europe and America 
should unitedly embrace the principles of peace, and de- 
vote annually a tenth of as much property in dififusing 
the principles of peace in their respective dominions, as 
they have annually expended or destroyed in support of 
war — can it admit of a doubt, whether this would con- 
tribute to the permanency of each govern ment, and to 
the happiness of each nation ? 

Enough perhaps has been said to show, that the great- 
er the number of peace characters in any one nation, 
the greater is the probability that the rulers of that peo- 
ple will avoid making war. The other proposition is, 
that the greater also is the probability that the rulers of 
the other nations will avoid making war on them. 

For the proof of the second proposition, the reader is 
referred to the affecting contrast^ in which may be seen 
the influence of pacific principles, when honestly display- 
ed towards savages by the Quaker government in Penn- 
sylvania. That indeed is a '' solitary example," but it 
ought to be admitted as proof till some other govern* 
ment shall have made the experiment ; or until it shall 
be admitted that Christian nations are worse than save^ 
ges^ and less capable of being influenced by kind treat- 
ment. 

An argument in favor of war, as much relied on per- 
haps as any, is this, that God has furnished the various 
tribes of animals with means of self-defence. Biit people 
who are disposed to learn their duty from what appears 
in brutes, rather than from what appears in the gospel,, 
w^old do well to consider other facts beside those which 
are so commonly brouglU to view, it u true Uk4^«4^ 
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that God has furnished animals with means of seltde- 
fence, and that tbej generally know how \o fight. Bat 
it is also true, that good natured animals know how to 
avoid fighting with others of their own species. 

When two dogs meet, if one assumes a fighting air and 
nttitnde, and the other, being good natured, pays no rs* 
gard to these menaces, but approaches his fellow with an 
air of kindness and pleasantry, no quarrel ensues, and 
both remain uninjured. But if both assume the fighting 
attitude, a battle takes place of course. These ol^rva- 
tions will apply to other animals as well as to dogs. Sel- 
dom is there a pitched battle between two animals of the 
same species, if either is really disposed to avoid iL But 
when menacing looksi airs and jeetures on one side, are 
retorted by a similar spirit on the other, a trial ensues, 
'* to see which can do the other the most harm ;^ and 
commonly in these cases each of the combatants receives 
more or less injury, but neither of them any bc^nefit, ex- 
cept the praise of fighting bravely. Similar to this is the 
common fate of warring nations. 

If any Christian is determined to follow the examples 
of brutes, rather than those which he is required to im- 
itate ; let him, for conscience sake, prefer the best exam, 
pies of the brutal kind, and not the worst. Let rulers do 
the same, and anticbrfstian wars will seldom occur For 
it may be presumed, that there are but a few Chrtstiam 
rulers so much worse than the savages were in the days 
of William Penn, that they would make war en a peo* 
pie who had resolved to act on pacific principles. 

FOURTH REASON. 

In every nation the ministers of religion may have 
great inflaence, in an attempt to abolish inhuman cus- 
toms ; and the principles of peace are so obviously the 
priuci()]e8 of the gospel, that it must be easy to engage 
in the cause of peace, the truly benevolent ministers of 
every denomination. 

That the acknowledged ministers of religion may 
have great influence in f>uch a cause, may be evident to 
any one who shall consider what has been the influence 
of such ministers in the denominations of Christians 
which have already denied the lawfulness of war, in ey-« 
ery (mm. Other ministers might have siuilar iaflnencei 
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if they would adopt similar principles in regard to war» 
and preach and practise conformably to them. How 

AWFUI^ Tli£N 18 THEIR RESPONSIBILITY' ! 

That the principles of peace are the principles of the 
gospel no unprejudiced person will deny. Nor will it 
be denied that every minister, who possesses the temper 
of his Lord, has his heart already on the side of peace. 
Therefore, by calling his attention to the glaring con- 
trariety between the spirit of Christ and the spirit of war» 
he must naturally become conrinced, that one or the 
other is positively wicked* Having proceeded thus far, 
he cannot long hesitate on the question — Shall I follow 
the Messiah, the Prince of peace, or Mahomet, the 
Priace of war 7 

The friends of peace may therefore be as sure of gain- 
ing to their cause the true ministers of Jesus, as they 
can be of exciting them to a thorough examination of 
the sufarject. This acquisition must be followed by the 
most important con'sequences. The serious, intelligent 
and conscientious members of the several parishes, will 
be led to examine the subject of war, and will soon fol- 
low their ministers in the way of peace. Pious parents 
and schoolmasters, having adopted the principles of 
peace themselves, will be engaged to impress them on 
the minds of the children and youth under their care* 
In this way we may expect to see thousands of young 
people growing up with an abhorrence of war. The 
more heedless members of society, on observing the 
change in the views of the serious and the good, may 
be led to reflect on the subject, and finally to this coa- 
clusion — that wisdom's ways are ^^ ways of pleasantness,'' 
and Ihat <* all her paths are peace." 

It may be added, that almost every worthy minister 
has free access to some statesman, legislator or magis- 
trate, with whom he can converse on the subject of war, 
and to whom he may impart the sentiments of peace. 
Thus the spirit and principles of peace may find their 
way into the houses of legislation, and the cabinets of 
presidents and princes. 

It b indeed possible and perhaps probable, that the 
progress of peace sentiments will be less rapid than soma 
anticipate* But no one, 1 think, will deny, that the 
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course \vhich has been pointed out for their preyaleoee) 
is both natural and encouraging. 

FIFTH REASON. 

As the sentiments of peace shall be gaining gronnd, the 
various meaos of exciting the passion for war will be 
gradually losing their influence- 

The trumpet of military fame will sound weaker and 
weaker. Home other qualities of mind, beside ferocious 
bravery, will be found necessary to give amanajwt 
claim to public esteem and applause. Newspapers, 
which shall be conducted on pacific principles, will be 
preferred to those of a libellous and warring character. 
liOve to the lives, the happiness and the peace of one*s 
countrymen, will be regarded as true patriotism ; and 
the usual inflamnfjatory war speeches and writings, will 
be regarded as immoral and pernicious. Histories qI 
war and carnage wilt be written, not with a view to 
Iceep alive the spirit of war ; but as books of lamentaUm 
and warning. 

In proportion as peace sentiments shall become pop- 
ular, war, with all its means of excitement, and all its 
apparatus of death and destruction, will be less and less 
esteemed ; and popular applause, which is the most pow- 
erful motive to war, will operate with diminished force 
and influence. There are indeed many motives and in- 
centives to war ; but if that of military glory should lose 
its power, and bloody exploits should be regarded as 
matter of mourning, rather than of triumph and applause; 
few men will be found of a disposition to produce mur- 
derous conflicts. Those who shall regard their reputa- 
tion will appear on the side of peace, and their feet will 
no more be " swift to shed blood/' 

SIXTH REASON. 

Interest is a powerful motive with mankind in gener* 
al and war is against the interest of nine tenths of the 
people in every nation. 

It has justly been said, that ^' party is the madness ol 
many, for the gain of a few." War is both the madness 
find the ruin of many, for the benefit of a few ; and these 
few are generally unprincipled men, who aire willing to 
Baeri&ce not only the property but the lives of their fel- 



low beings to their own avarice and ambition* In wan 
in general, the mass of people on both sides are made 
the dopes of aspiring or deluded leaders. 

A war is seldom more just or necessary, on the part of 
those who commence it than our late contest was with 
Great Britain ; and seldom is a war more beneficial or 
less destructiTC. Yet supposing the result could have 
been perfectly foreseen— where is the man, in either of 
the two nations, who would have given his own life to 
have secored to his country every advantage obtained 
by the war ? 

Some persons on each side have acquired military 
fame» and some have acquired property ; bat all this 
gain has been at the expense of the property, the happi* 
neas, and the blood of a multitude of fellow beings, as 
good as themselves. What then shall we say to these 
things f Must not men be monsters of inhumanity , who 
can riot with pleasure on the blood of their brethren ? 
Alas ! how many have been slain ! how many have been 
made cripples for life ! how many have been reduced to 
mourning, beggary and wretchedness, to provide the feast 
of good things for those who have gained by the war t 
Compared with the whole population, how few either 
in tlreat-Britain or the United States, have profited by 
the sanguinary conflict ! 

Can Christians reflect on these things without pain 1 
Can common people of common sense imagine, that it is 
for their advantage to support such a murderous lottery s 
a lottery in which the chances to lose are comparatively 
so numerous, and all the chances to gain are by the mis- 
ery and ruin of their brethren ! And when too the masv 
of common people are so uniformly excluded from the 
chances of gain ! 

SEVENTH REASON. 

The friends of peace are already numerous in this 
country and in Great Britain ; and the progress of peace 
sentiments has been very considerable in the course of 
the last year. 

There are several small sects or societies of Christians, 
who have renounced war ; — The Moravians, the Men«* 
onists, the Dunkers and the Shakers. These are small, 
eojopared with several other denomina^tionft vol wql\ V^\^ 
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But altogether they amount to a considerable muiba; 
The Harmony Society is said to he pretty numerooi, 
and all of them opposed to war. The ihau^and Omign» 
gations of Friendu in the United States, are a thmiMtii 
Peace Socieiies. 

The Friends are not confined to this country. lii 
Great Britain they " are, says Mr. Bigland, a pretty bb- 
nierous and very opulent sect, and in regard to their prin* 
ciples and conduct, may be considered as one of the most 
respectable denominations of Christians.'^ And wbea 
we consider the active part I hey took in the abolition oC 
the slave trade, great reliance may be made on their 
cooperation in the attempt for the abolition of war. 

Several books and tracts on the subject of war are in 
circulation in Great Britain ; and the editor of the £d- 
inbnrgh Review has written a number of things calculat- 
ed to lead people to Yeiect on the subject. A Peace 
Society has been proposed in London, nor is there much 
reason to doubt that such a society has there been et- 
jtablished before this time. 

In our country are to be found many friends of peai6e» 
besides those sects or demonstrations which have been 
naro^d ; and in the course of the last year considerable 
was published on the sulject, both in this state and in 
I^cw York. The Friend of Peace is not the only peri- 
odical work ioi which the sul^ect has been discussed. 
There are three others, if no more, in which the subject 
has been brought to view — The Panoplist, the Christian 
Diffciple and the American Magazine. In each of these 
works war has been decidedly condemned as antichris- 
tian. This cooperation in periodical works must natar* 
ally have a favorable influence in a good cause. 

At the commencement of the last year, but a few in- 
dividuals in^bis vicinity were known to have adopted 
sentiments in opposition to war, as an antichristian ctw- 
tom. But before the year closed, a Peace Society was 
formed which is now respectable both as to characten 
and numbers. Nor is this the only Peace Society which 
was formed in our country in the course of the last year, 
although it is the only one of which I am authorised to 
give a particular account 

If the information be correct, which has been rec^red 

♦ Fiem of Uie worU^ yoI. i, p- 3^5, 
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ftom different quarters, in regard to the Tiews or the min 
Utttv of religion, and if we maj calculate on a progress- 
iTe inereaae for years to come, proportion^ite to that of 
Imit year ; we may pretty confidently expect, that at the 
commencement of the year 1820, there will not be found 
in New England a single advocate for the custom of 
war, among all the ministers of religion of every denom- 
ination. 

Nor is it to be imagined that this blessed influence 
will be confined to the ministers of New-England. There 
are many good ministers, it is believed, in each of the 
United States; and we may expect that the distinction 
between peace ministers and war ministers^ will soon be 
nndefitood and felt. 

EIGHTH REASON* 

In the late Treaty of Peace, between Great Britain 
ttid the United States, a principle has* been adopted for 
the settlement of disputes between nations, which may 
be extended to every possible case ; and people may be 
made to understand it so fully, that it will be impossible 
for mien to make war, without incurring the disapproba^ 
tioa of ail intelligent and conscientious men. 

This point will be illustrated by borrowing some re- 
marks on the Treaty, from the Christian Disciple for 
April 1815:— 

" By the Treaty it appears, that there are still points 
in dispute between the two governments, which might 
have been the occasion of future wars, had not seasona- 
ble arrangements been made for their adjustment. These 
questions relate to certain islands, which are claimed by 
bo^h nations, and to the dividing line between the Brit- 
ish. Provinces and the United States. Disputes of such 
a nature are as good ground for wars, as any which has 
been found in past ages. 

*^ What then are the principles, adopted by the Com- 
aiasioners, to avoid war on these questions ? They have 
diseoYered that peace is better than war, and that such 
eoQtroversies may be settled by reference or arbitration. 
Accordingly the Treaty provides, that Commissioners 
shall be appointed by each of the two governments, to 
examine and settle the points in debate ; and if they can* 
not af^recy they are U> m&ke out a fair statement of thft 
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cases, and then the whole is to be snbmitted to 
friendly sovereign, whose decision is to be final. 

*' The commissioners have discoyered that but fist 
things are necessary to avoid the calamities of war, Yis. 
That rulers should possess a disposition/or peaces and 
adapt the principles of common sense for the settleoient of 
controversies. — The principles disclosed in the treaty 
had long been in use among honest and peacefid citisens. 

^' If such points as are now in dispute may be settled 
on the principles exhibited in the treaty, common sense 
can easily see, that these principles may be extended to 
every species of national controversy. Happy indeed it 
would have been, had these principles been known and 
applied prior to the late war ! — But as they were not, 
let Christians rejoice that the light has at last resulted 
from the dreadful collision. While they deplore the 
evils which took place, during the reign of darkness, let 
them be grateful that principles are now discovered, 
which, if properly applied, may render the present peace 
as durable as time. 

<' Let not this ray of light ever be forgotten ; or ever 
be eclipsed by warring passions. Let all sincere Chris- 
tians unite in one vigorous effort to diffuse this light 
through the world. If proper exertions should t>e made 
in Great Britain, and in the United States, it will never 
be in the power of either of the two governments again 
to declare war against the other, without being made to 
feel, that they sin against the lighi^ and that good men 
must abhor their proceedings.^* 

ItlNTH REASON. 

The exertions in favor of peace may be extensively 
useful, even if they should not result in the complete 
abolition of war. 

These exertions may be the occasion of diminishing 
both the distresses and the frequena^ of wars. The mors 
the subject of war is examined, the better it will be Qfr 
derstood ; and the more the causes and effects, the crimei 
and sufferings, the follies and delusions of war are ex- 
posed, the more rulers and military men will be put upon 
their guard ; and the more they will endeavor to avoid 
the censures of reflecting and intelligent men. Of conne, 
iOft careful they will be in respect to making wni 
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en frirolons pretexts t and the more they will try to con- 
duct the operations of war with some appearance of re^ 
gard to the )aws of humanity. 

Should the efforts for the abolition of war only abolish 
0ome of the inhuman usages attached to the general cus- 
tom and thus mitigate its horrors, the labor will not be 
in vain. Suppose these efforts should be the occasion of 
preventing the usual concomitants of taking a city by 
storm ; so that the inhabitants shall be treat^ with the 
kindness and humanity due to the unfortunate, instead 
of being devoted to pillage, massacre, insult and violation : 
this will be sufficient to counterbalance millions of ex- 
pense in the cause of peace. The English language af- 
fords no terms of censure or reprobation too (Strong to be 
applied to what has been the conduct of armies on such 
occasions. If we say that such conduct is hrtdal and di* 
ahoUealy we convey no correct idea of its nature ; for we 
have no evidenee that either brutes or devils were ever 
chargeable with such atrocious inhumanity. 

But we may reasonably hope that the exertions in fa- 
vor of peace will not only dimiaish some of the horrors 
of war, but that it will diminish its frequency. That 
this may be the effect is highly probable from the 
considerations brought to inew under the Third Rea- 
son, as well as from the tendency of these - exertions to 
put rulers upon their guard. And if the result should 
be a diminution as to the number or frequency of wars, 
the benefits will surpass in value all human calculation. 

For example ; let it be supposed, that in case no such 
exertions were made, our country would 'suffer the ca- 
lamity oifour such wars in a century, as our last war 
with Great Britain. Then suppose that by the exer- 
tions of the friends of peace, the nlimber of such wars 
should be reduced to two or even to three in a century. 
How trifling will be the expense often millions of dollars, 
in the cause of peace, compared wllh the advantages 
which will result ! 

If we take nothing into view but the saving of proper* 
fy, every hundred dollars that will be expended for 
peace, will probably be the occasion of saving a million. 
But the loss of property is not the greatest evil of war. 
The loss of liv^s. the distress of mourners, the agonies 
of wounded men, and the misery of the vi\cV^^\iV^ ^ 
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from the field of battle to the regions of dispair ! Am 
are evils, against which dollars are as nothing and Taa- 
ity. Tet the expense of a hundred thousand dollars ii 
this country, in cultivating the principles of peace, may 
prevent the untimely death of a hundred thousand of bv 
brethren or our children, and months of exqnisite distrsN 
to as many more. Not only so, the saving of so many 
men from untimely death, may be the occasion of their 
being finally saved from misery in the world to come. 

TENTH REASON. 

We may now advance still farther and say^— Even tm 
the improbable supposition, that the exertions in favor of 
permanent peace, should so far fail of their intended ef- 
fect, as neither to diminish the horrors nor the frequency 
of war, still the labors of those who are faithful and sin 
eere in the cause will not be in vain. 

The proper characteristics of war are inhutnani^^ 
crime and rooe. To indulge, therefore, the spirit and 
passions of war must be injurious to the moral character, 
and dangerous to the souls of men. On the contrary, 
faithfully to cultivate the principles and the spirit of 
peace, must have a salutary and saving influence. We 
naturally imbibe more and more of the spirit which we 
habitually contemplate and admire. Those therefore 
who cordially engage in the cause of peace, and cherish 
the spirit of the gospel, will at least gain these benefits— 
they will improve their own moral characters — they will 
become more and more assimilated to the temper of their 
Prince and Savior, and be the better prepared to enjoy 
the blessedness which he has promised to peace-maken. 
The gracious reward does not depend on the success of 
our exertions, but on the temper and fidelity with which 
they are made. 

Besides, those who faithfully engage and perseTere in 
the cause of peace, will avoid the guilt and condemna- 
tion of being in future accessary to the crimes and miw-' 
ries of such wars as they cannot prevent. Their con- 
sciences will bear them witness that they were not the 
guilty agents who hurried their fellow-men into scenes 
of murder and wretchedness. 

Should a future war occur, the faithful friend of peacs 
wiiJ experience the consolation of an approving eon- 
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e0» while he says to himself—** This war, the$§ 
m of blood and carnage, have not occurred by tm^ 
iji nor prior to faithful exertions on my part to pre- 
Uiem. 1 ha?e not only forborn to encourage war, 
have done what I could, in the situation I was 
d by i'rovidence, and with the talents entrusted to 

open the ejes of my brethren, and to save my 
try from such guilt and misery. If the ravages of 
hould extend to my habitation ; if my substance^ my 
y and even my life, shall fall a prey to this destruc- 
icourge ; I have this comfort — I shall '* suffer as a 
iltiin," and not as a nmrderer. My God, my Sav- 
oy inheritance and my home are in heaven, where 
shall never reach me, and peace shall be immor- 

these were the only benefits to result from the most 
mt and faithful efforts for the abolition of war they 
d be a glorious recompense-=-a recompense infinitely 
issing all the acquisitions of bloody men. 
le ten reasons which have been given in favor of the 
y of efforts for the abolition of war, are, if I mistake 
all founded on well authenticated facts, or rational 
ads of probability and encouragement. Several 
r sources of encouragement have heretofore been 
Bionally mentioned, and may perhaps at a future 
be more amply discussed : such as the benignant 
icter of Jehovah — the beneficent design and ten- 
y of the gospel — the predictions relating to the 
e of the world under the reign of the Messiah — the 
erous societies and benevolent institutions in £u- 
and America, which have a tendency to enlighten 
bumanize the mind ; to excite, cherish and promote 
stian love and sympathy, and to improve the moral 

1 of society. When these various sources ef encour^ 
lent are viewed in connection with the ten reasons 
;h have been illustrated — what more can be want- 
JO inspire a hope in every friend of peace, which 

be as *' an anchor to the soul, both sure and sted- 
^— a hope which he will not be ashamed to avow, 
I in the presence of a warring and unbelieving 
d? 

the friends 0f war are not ashamed to avow their 
ionit while Uod and religion and homsyniif ^^ «2\ 
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againBt them ; rarely ihejriends of peace may speak tlieir 
minds and pursue their work without dismay: forUM 
God of peace, the Prince of peace, the Gospel of peace 
are all for them, and every thing good in heaven and in 
earth, in angels and in men, is on their side, to encoor 
age their hearts, to strengthen their hands and to crown 
them with glory. 

The cause of peace is of so amiable a character, thai 
the more it is examined the more it will be admired ; bal 
the cause of war is in its nature so hateful and inhuman, 
that it needs only to be seen^ to be detested. The time 
is at hand when the fascinating laurels of the blood-stain* 
ed conquerors of the world, will fade and wither, by the 
influence of the sun of peace, and when such monsten 
will no longer be regarded as worthy of pbaisk for the in- 
numerable robberies and murders they committed. 

LETTER TO THE HON. MR. JEFFERSON. 

Sib, , October 18, 1815. 

Although a stranger to you, I take the liberty to ad- 
dress you on a subject deeply interesting to humanity. 
1 am encouraged to do this by a recollection of some 
things in your state papers, which 1 then regarded as in- 
dications that you had become convinced of the impolicy 
of war, and that you wished to avoid a rupture with for- 
eign nations. 

Near the close of the late war, I was somehow excit- 
ed to examine the subject of war in general ; and I be- 
came fully convinced, that the custom of settling nation- 
al disputes by. war, is perfectly^ needless, unjust and in- 
human, as well as antichristian ; and that the custom is 
supported by delusion and a barbarous fanaticism. Un- 
der thes^ impressions and convictions, I have publbhed 
three pamphlets on the subject ; a copy of each I send 
with this, soliciting you to accept and to peruse them. 

Having some knowledge of your advanced age, yon 
talents, and your weie^ht of character, I am desiroas that 
you should attend to the subject of the pamphlets, ao* 
cording to its importance, and that you should favor me 
with the result of your reflections. — that if your opinion 
shall accord with mine, your testimony may be empl<^- 
ed for the good of our country and the peace of the worid. 
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Near the eloie of the seeond Number of the Friend of 
Peace you may find some eneotiraguig facts. 

Should I meet with encouragement, tbe Friend of 
Peace, will still be continued quarterly. Any informal 
tiOQ or hints which you may give in favor of the glori- 
ouf olyect, will be gratefully accepted by your sincere 
Hfliend, 

Hon. Thomas Jefferson, 
iaU President of the U.S. 

MR. JEFFERSON'S ANSWER. 

ffTft, Monticello, Jan, 29, 1810. 

Tot7R letter, bearing date Oct. 18, 1815. came only 
tchand the day before yesterday, which is mentioned to 
explain the date of mine. I have to thank you for the 
pamphlets accompanying it, to wit, the Solemn Review, 
the Friend of Peace or Special Interview, and the Friend 
of Peace No. 2. The first of these 1 had received 
(hrough another channel some months ago 1 h«ive not 
rMd the two last steadily through, because where one as- 
Mpnts^ to propositions as soon as announced it is loss of 
tkne to read the arguments in support of them. These 
itUfBbers discuss ttie first branch of the causes of war, 
ftUkt ie to say, wars undertaken for the point of lumor^ 
Ifhtoh you aptly analogize with the act of duelling be- 
tween individuals, and reason with justice from the one 
!<>• the other. Undoubtedly this class of wars is in the gen- 
eral what you state them to be, '* needless, unjust and in- 
btfman, as well as antichristian." 

' The second branch of this subject, to wit, wars under, 
takes on account of wrong done, and which may be lik- 
ened to the act of robbery in private life, I presume will 
hie treated of in your future numbers. I observe this 
daas mentioned in the Solemn Review, p. 10, and the 
iptestion asked, " Is it common for a nation to obtain a 
ttdre98 of wrongs by war ?'* The answer to this question 
yfeQ wiH of course draw from history ; in the mean time 
reason will answer it on grounds of probability, that 
where the wrong has been done by a wehker nation, the 
itroniecr one has generally been able to enforce redress ; 
bM where by a stronger nation, redress by war has been 

15 
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could he have i^vea a more decided approbafioo ef (he 
object ut ttie Frieod oi' i'eace. For the testiaioay coa? 
taioed in hi8letlec» Mr. Jeifersou U entitkd to nij sin- 
cete and grateiul dckaowtedgmeots ; and 1 hope it will 
be a ineaiis oi opeoing the ejea ol' thutwaoda, aa io Ham 
iiopoUc/ aad lahumaiiity of ^ar« 



REVIEW OF THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

MR. ADAMb. 

As the opinions of Mr. Adams relating to war are to 
■evidently repugnant to my own, it will probably be a 
•qoestion with many, why the corre«pomlence with him 
has a place in this work. To such an enquiry it may foe 
^iroper to answer, 

First Altboogh the opinions of Mr. Adams are op- 
posed to the object of the Friend of Peace, I regard his 
letter as expressing his reAl opinions, and wtihotit any 
titifrtendly feelings towards me, or any wish to injure bis 
country. He indeed wrote with a kind of characteristic 
frauknesB, which is apt to be less pleasing when it ap- 
pfears in opposition to one's own opinions, than when it 
appears in their favor. But be certainly had a right to 
tnrswer my letter according to his own views of war. 
Nor have I yet forgotten the time when I should have 
approved some of the sentiments which l»e has avowed. 

Second. Mr. Adams unquestionably understood me aS 
requesting his answer for pubfication, in the hope that it 
would accord with my views, and aid the cause which I 
li^ish to promote. Had T, then, published the letter from 
^r. JelTerson, which favors my views, and suppressed 
the one from Mr. Adams, he, and many others, might 
"have 1iK)ught me partial, and disposed to conceal the 
opinions ol influential men. if they happen not to accord 
vrith my own. He might also have supposed, that had 1 
conducted impariially, his letter would not only have 
counterbalanced the influence of Mr. Jefferson's, btft 
kave counteracted the tendency of the Friend of Peace. 

It is however presumed, that Mr* Adams doesndt 
consider me as designing to bring evil on my country, 
T)ut as rhisfed by my feelings on the subject of war, — ss 
he was when his ** understanding and his heart accorded 
1/ 3rsi biaBh,'* with the ^'solemn rciaEonings and pathet- 
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k^ deohnnflLtiom of EnsmuB, oi' Fenelon, of 8t. Pierrp, 
mail wasy others agaivnt ^var, anti in favor of pe«ee." 

in tfee second Number of this work the reader may 
Hud what appears to me an at^-wvr to all Mr. AdntiiB 
liM eaid is feeor of war, and agaioeft *' universal and 
perpetual peace." His views^ ifi ocideTstand them, ac- 
cord with those of Lord Karnes, which were the ftrinci- 
|»al topics of discussion in that number. Something aN 
«o may he found in this Number, which was written 
prior to my rc<;eivi<ng his letter. After reading those 
T«waWc8, every -one nwist judge for himself, whether 
*' wars are as necessary and as inevitable in our system, 
AS hurricanes, -earthquakes and Yolcano<fS." 

I hoffe it wiH not be Qeemed disrespectful if I say, that 
1 think Mr. Adams is under a mistake in supposing that 
Ihere is •* not enough" of a** martial spirit" in our coun- 
try. What is a " martial spiriV* but a spirit for war onH 
fi^ffUing ? And is there not as perfect a contrast between 
the "* martiul spiriV^ and " the spirit of Christ,''^ as there 
» between war and peace ? Can any one suppose, that 
the ** martial spirit" is that *' meek and quiet spirit; 
whieli is in the sight of God of great priced" Js the 
** martial spirit" what is recommended by our Savior, 
wtien he says, *' leirn op sia '! ' or when he says. Bless- 
ed are the peace- makers ; for they shall be called the 
%on% ofOod '/" 

Whether I am in the right or in the wrong, St is my 
l»pinion, that the more there is of the spirit of Christ in 
any nation, the greater is its safety ; and the more there 
la of a '* martial spirit," the greater is its danger. 

ft seems to be the opinion of i!dr. Adnms, (hat in It 
•tate of " universal and perpetual peace," ''the human 
flock would soon be fleeced and butchered by one or a 
'few.'" I have reflected on this hypothesis, but have not 
been able to ascertain, who there would be to fleece aocl 
to butchery in a state of '' umiversal and P£Rpgtual 

»EACK." 

But«ven admitting, what seems to me an impossibfta 
ease, that there should befit^hiin^ men in a state of '^ uni- 
vefsal and perpetual peace," it is, to say the least, very 
Intprobable that « ene or a/<w" would fleece and butcher 
%o many of the ** human flock," as are fleeced and butch^ 
arediki the present «Ute of the world, — ^whlle .«e^tii^ 
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millions of men are traiDed up to fleecing and botcberiiig^ 
as a professional and honorable employment. For in tha 
state ol '^ unirersal and perpetual peace^' the <' one or a 
few" would not be stimiJ ited to fleece and butcher bf 
the hope of military glory, and the applause of a deluded 
multitude, instead of being extolled, toasted, feasted, and 
caressed, and semi-deified lor their sanguinary exploits^ 
they would be regarded as monsters of inhumanily*. 
Knowing this to be the light in which his character is 
viewed, the solitary barbarian would make no parade of 
his mischievous enterprizes ; but, like (he private robber 
or assassin of the present age, he would study conceal* 
ment, and avail himself of the hours of darkness to pe^ 
petrate his abominable deeds. The general abhorrence 
which would be felt by the peaceful *' flock" towards hit 
character, would be more terrible to him than the sight 
of the halter or the gibbet. 

In writing to my venerable friend, it was far from ray 
heart to do or say any thing to disturb his '< repose" or 
to prevent his fh^ing in peace. Indeed it was my wish to 
excite him to do something for the peace or the 
woaLD, which he would reflect upon with pleasure in 
the hour of death ; and which others would remember 
with gratituJe. And although his letter is> not such at 
I hoped for, my regard to him and my wish that be may 
'^ die in peace" are not abated It is however my seri* 
ous belief, that the more a person's mind is imbued with 
the principles and the spirit of peace, the more likely ha 
is to ^* die in peace," in the best seose of the phrase. 

One remark more may be useful, which however will 
not be intended as a reflection upon any person, bot 
which may be beneficial to many : — There is certainly a 
respect due to the aged, and especially to those who 
have been eminent for rank, for talents and for usefulness. 
But it ought to be unilerstood by all, that age does not 
.secure a man from error. This must be evident fron 
the diversity of opinions to be found among those who 
are advaoced in years. As all men are liable to be in- 
fluenced by education^ many of the opinions of tbe aged 
are properly the opinions which they imbibed while 
youngs and which were confirmed by habit, situatioB 
and emp1">yment, prior to any thorough examination* 

cbojiiiiioQfl of a ttioa.ftt cig'^y. may be at prop«rlf 
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rtarficr ei m Che oplniooB df « f/fmng^ fnan, «rho ^wtk 
iMy yean ago, as tfae ¥«iierable opinions of vtd agi*^ 
^mf Biieh opisiMis may have -been the opinions of a matt 
frto died at thirty years of age, a thousand years ago \ 
Md vrhich, having been trassmUted as an inheritance 
ffiBtailed to posterity, have at length become the opinions 
aTm maci, veneralble for age, for talent* and for *' experi^ 
ence.'' 

Although \k k vnosual for aged people to give up the 
onions which they think they have acquired by ^ ex«- 
pHieace,'* i cannot bat induige the hope, that Mr. Ad- 
ams will yet be able to sa^ — '^ My understanding and 
Biy bearf* again ^ accord*' with the many who have 
reasoned against war, and thus 1 " dies im pcacs.'" 

REVIEW OP AN EXTR\CT PROM A POPU- 

^L^R STATE PAPER. 

Iff tke time of oar Revolution the American Congress 
published an address to the people of Great Britain, In 
vtiieh they remarked on a then recent act of Parliament, 
ttat granted a free toleration to the Catholic religiotf in 
OasuMia. Oa this subject the Congress adopted the fiol- 
kMring language : — 

" We thick the Legislature of Great Britain is not an- 
tkoriied by the constitution to establish a religion fraught 
vHltb aangninary and impious tenets. — Nor can we sup^ 
pMM amt astonishment that a British PaHiament should 
ever consent to establish in that country a religion whieh 
hat deluged your island with blood, and disT>ersed im pi- 
sty^ iilgotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through 
trery part of the world." 

This eatraet ftias not been brought to view for the pur- 
l^ose €)f commendation, nor for the purpose of reproach ; 
bhit to show what lamentable blindness and inconsisten- 
cy-have prevailed even among Protestants — how ready 
Uiey have been to reproaph the Catholics on account of 
their **• sanguinary tenets,'^ as though the sin of blood* 
^toilttness were peculiar to Papists. 

--*fFiiere was indeed too much ground to say, that the 
lifKgkNi of the Catholics was ^« Iraught with sanguinary 
tMetn;" that it had '' deluged the island"* of Great Brit- 
lAi «« frith biood;" and that it had '' dUpeY««d Visv^^ 
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bigotry, penecotion and murder through ererj paitof 
the world." But wheo Protestauts bring these heivj 
charges agaiost the Papists, are they not liable to tM 
cutting reproof — '* Thou that teachest another, teaches! 
thou not thyself?" Thou that reproachest another foif 
*^ sanguinary tenets," dost thou still retain *' sanguinaiy 
tenets '/" Thou who teachest that men should not kill, 
dost thou kill ? 

The Congress probably had particular reference to the 
persecuting tenets of the Papists; but have not l^rotes- 
anfs also been guilty of persecution ? This cannot be an* 
twered in the negative. 

It may indeed l>e said, that at the time the address wat 
published, the Protestants had renounced the custom of 
putting men to death for their religious opinions. But 
Is this the only ''sanguinary tenet' in the world .^ If the 
rtli^ion of Protestants will not allow them to kill men 
for heresy^ is it not however a fact, that their ;70/tttcff will 
allow them to kill for nothings or at least to kill innocent 
aui Jects for the real or pretended crimes of their rolera f 

If we may justly object to a system of ff/igioit, became 
it is " fraught with sanguinary tenets," why may we not 
as justly object to a system of politics on the same ground? 
Is it a less calamity for a man to be murdered^ or for a 
land to be '' deluged with blood" by political fanaticisiD, 
than by religious fanaticism ? What is the great dii^e^ 
ence in the t^^o cases, either as to the sin or the mMfvy, 
that we should feel authorized to approve the one and to 
censure the other.^ 

Will it restore a murdered man to life, or comfort Ida 
bereaved family, to be told, that it was not religion bnt 
politics that did the mischief? Will such information heal 
gunshot wounds, or assuage the pain of broken bonea and 
amputated limbs ? Will it feed the starving multitiide 
who have been plundered of all the comforts of life by 
an army of licentious robbers ? 

Suppose a ruler — to revenge some wrong, real or pre^ 
tended — has caused the death of 50 or 100,000 of Mi 
brethren : On being accused of *' sanguinary tenets," 
which 'deluge the land in blood," and which *^ disperee 
murder" in every direction, he replies, — it was not my 
religions principles^ but my political principlet, thai oeea* 
aioned the slaughter." He adds, '' 1 am not a PapUii ' 
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would bare yen to know ; I abhor the practice of killingf 
men for their rdigi&us principles'^ What shall we bbj 
of aneh a raler ? la he eane or insane ? Suppose be shall 
make the same plea at the bar of God, will he *' be able 
to BtaiHl ?" 

. In behalf of the mlers of Christian nations it will per- 
haps be saidf that they are to be regarded as acting in a 
two fold capacity — somelimes as Christians^ at others as 
ruiera^ and that it is not as Christians ^ but as rulers^ that 
they make'^war. 

1 grant that it is not as christians that they make 
war, for Christianity affords no countenance to such san- 
guinary measures. But whether their distinction be- 
tween religion and politics, or between acting as Chrie- 
tians and as rulers, will free them from guilt and condem- 
nation, it a question which demands their serious con- 
Mileration. The story of the gentleman who was both 
a Bishop and a Duke may afford an illustration : — Being 
iieproved by a friend for immoral conduct, as unbecom- 
ing the character of a Bishop^ he said that it was not as 
Wfu Biskcpf hut as the Duke^ that he indulged in those ex- 
eeaees. What, said the reprover, will become of the 
Bishopf when the Duke shall be sent to hell for his 
^mes ? 

If we may judge of the views of Christian rulers by 
their conduct in making war, it would be natural to sup- 
pose that they think elevation to office frees them from 
all obligation to regard the precepts of the gospel in their 
^cial conduct ; and that as rulers Ihey may slaughter 
men by thousands, and still be regarded as the followers 
of Christ. 

But after all the Jesuitical distinctions which have 
been made, of can be made, will it be possible for Protes- 
tants in g«?neral to free themselves from the charge, that 
their '' religion^' has been ^' fraught with sanguinary te- 
nets ?" I will pass over the lamentable scenes of Protes- 
tant persecution in past ages; for these, in my opinion* 
i^re among the smaller items in 1 he general account of 
blood-guiltiness. But I may solemnly ask — Has not the 
rcligicn of Protestants been oi sedated with evertf mar in 
which they have engaged since the days of Luthor ? How 
constantly have Profestaat rulers and generals endeav- 
ored to make the soldiers and common people belieye^ 
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Than Sodom in her day had power to be. 

For whom God heard hie Abraham plead in vain. 

On no other account is either of the two nations so just- 
ly liable to the reproach of being antichrisiian, ^ on 
that of their warring charaster, in which the^ k>oth glo- 
ry. Shall the people of the United States continue to 
follow the bloody example of these nations in efferini 
human sacrifices 1 *' God forbid !" 

Adam to Michael. 
<< Adam was all tears and to his guide 
Lamenting turned, full sad : O what are these! 
Deatb^s mioieters, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly, to men, and multiply 
Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
His brother ! For of whom such massacre 
Make they but of their brethren, men of men !^ 

MiUm. 



REVIEW OF MILITARY MARTYRDOM. 

The custom of war embraces a multitude of delosioni^. 
by which itb popularity has been supported One of tbeM 
will now be examined. 

It is a common thing to speak of those who have diei 
in battle as martyrs^ who gloriously sacrificed their Utci 
for the good of their country — for its religion, its libertji 
its independence, or its glory. By thus praising militi- 
ry men who perish in war, others are flattered and ex- 
oited to hazard their own lives, in the hope of renown* 

The delusive idea of dying as martyrs for the good sf 
their country, and of fame for the sacrifice, is, perhapii 
one of the most common and most powerful motives witk' 
military men ; and it is one which uniformly accompi- 
Dies war. That this is a delusion, may appear from the 
following considerations : — 

Firat It is an idea which operates on both side* of I 
military contest; on the part of the aggressor, as wellM 
on the part of the defender. The military men on aack 
side consider themselves as fighting for the good of their 
country. The officers en each side exbite the soldiers (a 
desperate enterprises, by reminding them of the crovn 
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and glory of martyrdoiii, if th«y shaU fall in battle. Af- 
ter tfae battle is over, the friends of the slain are remind- 
ed of the honors of martyrdom, achieved by such heroes. 

Now let these facts be compared with another idea, 
which is generally admitted by Christians of the present 
age, namely, that aggressors in war are murderers. To 
escape this terrible censure, each party in war claims 
the honor of being on the defensive side, and reproaches 
the other as the aggressor. But it is certain that one or 
the other is an aggressor. And it is possible and prob- 
able that each becomes an aggressor in the course of the 
war. Indeed in most cases of war, it may be impossible 
for the soldiers on either side to tell which government 
was the^n^^ aggressor, or which is most in fault. Yet 
on both sides the honor of martyrdom is claimed, while, 
according to an acknowledged principle, on one side, if 
not on both, the war is strictly murderous. 

Men who make war for conquest, plunder or fame, in- 
stead of being praised for their exploits, deserve to be 
branded with infamy ; for no kind of robbery or murder, 
is more to be abhorred. 

Second. Let the conduct of these supposed martyrs 
be compared with that of the Prince of Peace, and we 
shall have a still more perfect idea of the delusion. The 
Messiah laid down his life for the benefit of others ; he 
*' died the just for the unjust that he might bring us 
to God." But did he die like these military martyrs, 
exerting himself to destroy as many of his foes as possi- 
ble ? Did he die '^ breathing out threatening and slaugh- 
ter,^' and heaping death and misery on others, to revenge 
the injuries he had received ? 

No, verily ; he was meek, inoffensive, and unresisting 
aa a lamb. Instead of spreading around him slaughter 
and misery, and exulting in the mischiefs he had occa- 
sioned toothers, he prayed for his insulting murderers; 
•' Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do!" Thus he suffered, '^ leaving us an example that we 
should follow his steps." 

Is it not then evident, that not only on one side, but 
on hoth^ there is the most perfect delusion, when those 
who 6\e fighting are praised as martyrs. 

Third, if we consider the moral charactir^ of many af 
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these vrho aire praised as military martyrs, the deltosha 
>vill appear io a still stronger light. 

How maoy nieu« whose vices rendered them infamoiHi 
while at home, and even a burden and m reproaeb to 
community, have joined an army, and fallen in battle. 
Y«t without any change of character except for the 
worse, have they not been praised as martyrs ? Nay, 
ha^p not such vicious characters been exhibited aarx- 
amples vf Of ihy of imitation ? Have not posterity beea 
CHlU-d upon to remember them with respect, and to em- 
nlale their glorious dblds ! 

Thus bloody men, whose vices would have soon de- 
al royed them, had they not died in battle, have been 
represented as martyrs, as followers of the meek and be- 
nevolent Savior of men, who gave his own life *< to re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and to purify itnto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works !** Is it possible 
to form a more perfect contrast of characters than we 
now have before us, or to name a more consummate de- 
lusion ? 

Fourth. The word martyr originally signified witness* 
Our Savior was the faithful and true martyr or witness. 
The term was applied to his apostles, who were chosen 
witnesses of what Jesus did and said, and of his resurrec- 
tion. But as bearing witness for him exposed men to 
sufferins^. the word was afterwards used to signify, such 
as suffered for their testimony in the cause of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Walker, its present meaning is, " One who 
by his death, hears witness to the truth." 

Now what is the " truth," to which military martjm 
bear witness, when they die, in attempts to kill their 
brethren ? They indeed bear witness to one deplorable 
'< truth," namely, that professed followers of Christ have 
adopted maxims of conduct iu direct hostility to the gos- 
pel of peace ! 

Had the avowed enemies of the Christian religion em- 
ployed all their ingenuity, to invent a plan to defeat the 
design of the gospel, and to bring the character and re- 
ligion of the iVlessiah into disrepute, what could they 
have devised more acfapted to such an end, than to per- 
suade Christians themselves, to applaud vicious and 
bloody men, as martyrs and wJoUowers of the < Captain 
Df our salvation 2'^ 
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Bui to preY^nt misapprehension, it may be necessarjr 
to observe, thai 1 am far from being di&iioaed to ascribe 
to all military men a vicious character. That many who 
have been honored as martyrs have been eminently vi- 
cioug, I believe to be a lamentable and undeniable truth. 
Yet I doubt not, that many good persons have exposed 
and sacrificed their lives in war. Still I think, that had 
Bucb men been correctly informed, as to the nature of war 
and its opposition to the gospel, they would have chosen 
to die as the Savior did, praying for their enemies, rath- 
er than in attempts to destroy them. In this article, my 
object has been to expose one of the delusions which ac- 
companies war, and which tends to hurry the wicked 
down to perdition ; and not to vilify the virtuous, who 
have bern misled by the influence of education and cus- 
tom. War and persecution I regard as similar delusions. 
Both of them have given scope to the vilest passions of 
the wicked ; and both have misled many virtuous men 
to do things, which an enlightened conscience cannot 
approve. 



BEVIEW OF THE CASE STATED BY MR. JEFFERSON. 

In the letter published in the last number, Mr. Jeffer- 
son stated the case of our late war with lireat Britain, as 
fMie which claimed my ^* consideration in a discussion 
of the general question, whether any degree of injury 
will render a recourse to war expedient." 

In complying with his suggestion, I shall adopt his 
statement of the case, as ^' a possible case," and shall im- 
itate his example so far. as neither to " affirm nor deny 
the truth of these allegations.'' Nor shall 1 pretend that 
we had not as good ground for war, as has been common 
either in ancient or modern times. Indeed 1 believe we 
bad as good reasons for making war, as have been usual- 
ly found by war makers of other nations. 

The case, as stated by Mr. Jefferson, is concisely this— 
*' That Great Britain took from us before the late war 
3,000 vessels, and that during the war we took from her 
1,400 — that before the war she seised and made slaves 
of 6,000 of our citizens, and that in the war we killed 
more than 6,000 of her subjects, and caused her to ex* 

16* 
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pei^ Bueh a sum as amounted to 4 or 5000 guineas ahiid 
for every slave the made. She might have purefaticd 
the Fefsels she took for less than the value of those shs 
lost, and used the 6,000 of her men killed, for the pn^ 
poses to which she applied ours — have saved the 4 oi 
5,000 guineas a head, and obtained a character of justice, 
which is as yaluable to a nation as to an individml. 
These considerations, therefore, leave her without in- 
ducement to plunder property, and take men in future on 
such dear terms." 

It is presumed that no unprejudiced person willsaf, 
4hat tills statement of the case is not as favorable on the 
part of the United States, as it could be made with doe 
respect to truth and to facts ; and it is well known, that 
many will regard the statement as incorrect in some p8^ 
ticulars. But this is the '' possible case," which Mr. 
Jefferson thought would *^ claim my attention.** 

The immorality and antichristian nature of war, is not 
now the subject of discussion ; but its poUcif or expedumof, 
as it relates to the welfare of a nation. In other words, 
the qutistion is, whether it be '* expedient" for a nation 
to make war for stick offences as are supposed in the 
fitatement, and for such advantages as our nation has de- 
rived from the contest / 

The loss of Great Britain by the war is probably un- 
derrated. The 4ods of lives was, i suspect, more than 
twice 6,000, including all that perished in consequence of 
the ivar, by sea and by land. But this loss of Great 
Britain is not our gain, in any other sense, than as it may 
have '' Ifift her without inducement to plunder property, 
and to take men in future on such dear terms." 

It would indeed be natural to hope, that the loss of 
Great Britain by the war, would have the effect suppos- 
ed, were it not for one deplorable fact, namely — that 
warrimr nations, like vicious individuals , are governed in 
a great measure by habit. We see the faoious boxer, 
(vith blood streaming from his nose and mouth, and bis 
flesh bruised to a jelly ; we see the duellist severely and 
dang«-rously wounded; we see the drunkard fall from 
his horse and taken up half dead ; we see the gambler 
with downcast eyes, because he has lost nearly all 
his property in one night : — We hope they will all take 
warning by what has happened to them, and reform their 
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Htm. Batf alas ! their habits are fixed, and perhaps in 
one Biontb, we shall see each of them pursuing his for- 
ner road to destruction* Each hopes for better suceess 
ihe next time. 

Let the history of warring governments be examined, 
and enquire, whether this illustration is not as applica- 
Ue to them as to the vicious individuals. If the gam- 
bler obtains an advantage in one game, he is encouraged 
to risk another, iu hope of adding to his ill-gotten 
wealth — If he loses in one game, he will try again, in 
hope of recovering what he had lost. In like manner, 
warring nations of former ages, proceeded till they 
bfooght ruin on themselves. 

Nor is any thing better to be expected of warring 
governments of the present age, unless the eyes of the 
people can be opened to see war in its true light. Ex- 
cept something should be done for this purpose, the 
probability of another war with Great BHtain . is, in my 
opinion, much greater than it would have been at this 
time, had the last war net occurred. 

At any rate, I doubt whether there is a single person 
concerned in the government of our nation, or a single 
man of common sense in the land, who would have giv- 
en his own life for all the securUy that the war has pro- 
cured to us, against future injuries from the British na- 
tion. I indeed hope that the eyes of that nation will be 
opened to see the evils of war, and that they will refrain 
from injuring us ; but 1 have no hope that their lessen 
in the war have had, or will have, such an effect. If 
such should be the effect of the war, it may be regarded 
as a phenomenon in the history of a powerful, prosperous 
and warring nation. 

The security against a future war between the two na- 
tions, which would result from having two intelligent and 
genuine peace characters in the cabinet of each, would 
be a hundred fold greater, than all that has been produc- 
ed by the losses of the last conflict. 

Bnt there are considerations, which Mr. Jefferson's 
statement does not embrace, and which he doubtless ex- 
pected would be brought to view in this examination. 

He stated the losses which we occasioned to Great 
Britain in the war \ but not the losses on our part, or at 
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the path of true wisdom is the path of peace, and that it 
iff for the honor aad interest of nations, as well as of indi- 
yiduals, to adopt the pacific maxims of the Christian re- 
ligion, and to extol no other wisdom in preference to 
that '' which is from above." 

To make a more perfect estimate and comparison of 
the loss and gain by the late war, either to Great Brit- 
ain or the United States, it behoves individuals of each 
nation to take into view the value oflife^ and the VMfrtk 
oiiinmortal souls, capable of endless happiness or misciy. 

Let every ruler, and every reflecting Christian sit 
down, and make out a candid estimate of the value of 
bis own life, and his ofvfi soul, or state the price at which 
he would consent to lose them. In the next place, let 
him consider how many lives were probably sacrificed 
by the war, and how many souls were probably ^* hurri- 
ed into eternity, in an unprepared state." Then take 
the estimated value of his own life and his own soul, 
and multiply it by the total of the lives and souls which 
were probably lost by the war, and set the product a- 
gainst the sum of the real gaiuy which has resulted to 
both nations from the contest. Having; proceeded thai 
far, let him reflect on this result, as becomes a rational 
and accountable being. Will he not exclaim, in the 
language of the Savior, <' What is a man profited, if be 
ahall guiu the whole world^ and lose his own soul ! Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul !" Will 
he not also add — Of all the delusions that ever afflicted 
the human family, war is the most bewildering, and the 
most fatal ! 

if such should be the effect of counting the cost of war, 
let each individual, while under these solemn convictions 
and impressions, adopt the following magnanimoua reso- 
lution : 

'* Never again will I employ my influence in favor of 
making war, till I am as willing to lose my own life and 
soul, in a bloody contest, as i am to expose thousands of 
my brethren, each of whom has a life and a soul as im- 
portant to himself, as mine are to me ; nor until 1 am 
fully satisfied, that the real profits of a proposed war, 
would be of more worth than all the lives and souls which 
would probably be sacrificed, estimating those of each of 

" brethren at the same rate as i value my own." 
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It 18 believed that no ruler, who is not as unprincipled 
a» an atheist, ean pretend, that such a resolution would 
fre either unchristian or unreasonable ; and that no min- 
iater of religion, who loves his neighbor as himself, or who 
has such a regard for the souls of men, as to be worthy 
of his office, can adopt the resolution, and still appear as 
an advocate for war. 



BEVTEW OF SOME PASSAGES IN DR. 
MCLEOD'S "FIVE DISCOURSES'* ON THE 
LATE WAR. 

In the time of the late war. Dr. M<Leod published 
" Five Discourses," entitled" A scriptural view of the 
character, causes, and ends of the present war." The 
Discourses are written with ability, and not a little of 
that kind of eloquence which is common in war speech- 
es. The work has been presented, as affording a proper 
subject for review. But, on examination, 1 could not but 
apprehend some danger ; for I am convinced, that the 
war spirit is a contagions disease^ which may be commu- 
nicated by books written under its influence ; and that 
it may be displayed in controversial writings as really 
as in a field of battle. For this reason, I must be ex- 
cused from a very close and particular examination of 
the Five Discourses. The principal pillars, however^ 
of the war system may be examined. 

No attempt will be made in this review, to vindicate 
the warring character of Great Britain, which was so 
much the theme of the Doctor's declamation. I both 
lament and abhor this trait in the character of Great 
Britain, as well as in other nations. What she regards 
as her glory, is really her disgrace, as a Christian pow- 
er, and it may eventually prove her ruin. Nor shall I 
attempt any apology for that conduct in the British gov- 
ernment, which was made the ground of complaint by 
our own* It will not be as an advocate for Great Brit- 
ain that I shall write, but as an advocate for Christian 
principles, and Christian practice ; and I hope that noth- 
ing will find a place in my remarks, which shall be in- 
jurious to the author of the Discourses. If he is in an 
error on this important subject, he will be the gainer. 
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should I be able to oonvince him of bis miBtake. TTftb 
beneftt it will be my aim to confer ; and, in the attempli 
I shall have nothing to do with his religion or his pofr 
tios, except as they relate te war. 

I shall, in the first place, exhibit some passages fien 
the Discourses, which 1 cordially approve : 

** War is an evil. It is a school of vice ; it is a nnrseiy 
of debauchery. By it, cities are sacked, and countries 
laid waste. The dearest ties of kindred are unloosed ; 
fathers made childless, children fatherless, and wives 
converted into widows. You see, brethren, some of its 
pernicious effects in this city ; and you feel and lament 
the evil You hear of gri^ater evils in other parts of our 
land, during the short period since war has u|>on our 
part existed You deprecate the calamity. You regret 
the (lolicy which led to such a state of things. You are 
tempted to call in question entirely, the legitimacy oi 
war. It is not surprising you should. What more cm- 
el and less congenial with the spirit of the gospel ? But 
England is scarcely ever at peace.'* p 9.6. 

** Do you deny the lawfulness of war in any case ? 8o 
let it be. I shall join with you for the time, in depre* 
eating its numerous evils. It flows from the malevolent 
passions ; and it encourages and strengthens the vicious 
passions from which it flows. It arrests the progress of 
improvement in society. It impoverishes countries, and 
lays wasts the cities of the nations. It exposes to temp- 
tations and corrupts the youth. It exposes to danger 
and to death. It hurries into eternity, in an unprepared 
state, thousands of our thoughtless fellow -sinners, who 
might otherwise have had time and space for repents 
ance." p. 1^. 

Is it not astonishing, that with such views of the 
crimes and calamities of war, a minister of a peaceful re- 
ligion could become an advocate for an appeal to arms» 
on a paltry question of " property," or " national honor ?* 
Is it possible, on any principles of reason or religion, to 
justify a course of conduct which ** flows from maUvoUnt 
poftsions,^* establishes a " school of vice," '' a nursery of 
debauchery ;'' a course by which '< the dearest ties of 
kindred are unloosed, fathers made childless, children 
fatherless^ and wives converted into widows ;*' whieh 
'* arrests the progress of improvement, impoverishes 
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oountriea," — ** corrapts the youth,'' — '< exposes to temp* 
tatioDi," — ** to danger and death," — and *• hurries into 
eternity, in an unprepared state, thousands of our 
thoughtless fellow-sinners, who might otherwise have 
had time and space for repentance." 

** But,'^ says the Doctor, " England is scarcely ever 
l^t peace." '' Her guilt is of older date. It is of greater 
extent. It is of longer duration." Be it so ; the more 
is her government to be blamed, and her subjects to be 
pitied $ but shall we, therefore, follow her guilty exam- 
ple, and pursue the road to destruction P 

AAay I not appeal to the conscience and feelings of Dr. 
M^Leod, and ask, — At what rate, or by what standard, 
does he estimate the crimes and rvocsy or the lives and 
souls of his fellow beings, while, with such convictions 
of the *' malevolent" source, and dreadful effects of war, 
he avows himself as an advocate for the savage and hor- 
rid custom ? 

Is he a husband and a father ? If so, for what amount 
of' pro|ierty" or ^' national honor,", would he consent 
to be made " childless," or to have his children made 
*^ fatherless," and his wife converted into a widow," by 
the murders of war ? For what amount of *' property'' or 
*' national honor," would he consent that his children, 
or himself, should be ** hurried into eternity, in an un- 
prepared state," by the custom for which he pleads ? 
Do his feelings recoil, when the horrors of war are thug 
brought home to himself and his family. Let him then 
learn to feel for others. 

But, says the Doctor, *' I plead in behalf only of dcm 
fensive warfare " Tet he has given a definition of defen- 
jiive war, which will perhaps justify every public war 
which has occurred since the murder of Aiiel, and every 
war which will occur to the end of time. The follow* 
log is his extraordinary language : — 

*' My definition of defensive war is. The application tf 
force by one Commonwealth to another^ for the purpose of 
preventing or redressing actual injuries infictedy or aboui 
to be inflicted, 

" As to the equity of the war, little depends upon the 
magnitude of the injury. This consideration will, of 
coarse, determine its expcdi^cy. If the evil inf1ictf>d be 
•idaUi there is less excuse, upoo the part of the a^^^retaor^ 
'^^ 17 
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for persiBtin; in it at the risk of an appeal to arms. Be 
is not entitled to impunity, on account of its being oniitf-; 
portant, provided it be a violation of right. It is for the 
offended party to judge of the proper measure of his own 
patience undtr Bufifering, and of the time and place, in 
which it is expedient for him to seek redress. Althoogh 
the injury be only about to be inflicted, he may justly 
apply force to prevent it : a declaration of war previoin 
to actual hostility, entitles the other to commence hos- 
tilities; and actions, which amount to a declaratiooi 
give the same right." p. 127. 

Could the most rash and unprincipled war-waker wish 
for greater latitude, or a more unlimited license, than 
is here given by a minister, whose professional busi- 
ness is, to preach peace 5y Jesus Christy t6 beseech sin* 
ners to become reconciled unto God, and to loTe one 
another, as Christ has loved them ? 

it is hardly possible that two nations can have inte^ 
course for a single year, but one of the other will think 
he has cause of complaint, of *' actual injuries inflicted, 
or about to be inflicted." If either (^inA;« he has cause 
for complaint, and adopts the Doctor^s priuciple, he will 
think he has just cause to make a '* defensive rvar^ Thus, 
for one reproachful and petulant remark, or an injury in 
property to the amount of ten cents, a course may be 
adopted which will involve two nations in a bloody and 
ten years* conflict ; fill each country with every species 
of crime and misery, and *•*' hurry into eternity" a hun- 
dred thousand '^ thoughtless sinners, in an unprepared 
Btale." In addition to this, the war may '< corrupt the 
youth" of both nations, and confirm myriads of fellow be- 
ings in habits of irreligion and vice, from which they 
may never be recovered, and which they may be the In- 
struments of transmitting to their children, and to unborn 
posterity. 

This is not all. If wars may be lawfully made on the 
Doctor's principle, they may, on the same principle, be 
as interminable as the existence of nations; for there 
never was a war, which did not multiply '* actual injuries 
inflicted, or about to be inflicted." We have now far 
more reason for such a complaint against Great Britain, 
than we had the moment when the last war commenced : < 
^ad the people of Great Britain have ground to allmi 
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Ihe Mme, in respect to the injuries wc inflicted on them 
dbriag the war. The peace has made no reparation for 
the'* actual injuries inflicted^' by either nation on the 
Qtber. Therefore, on the Doctor's principle, each of the 
two nations might to-day lawfully commence a " defeQ« 
BiVe war." This, however, would but multiply the " ac- 
tual injuries," and increase the grounds of complaint on 
both sides : And thus, for as good reasons as the last war 
was commenced, the two nations may now begin another 
contest, and prolong it, till one or the other shall be to- 
tally exterminated. 

The Doctor has, however, one saving and astonishing 
paragraph : 

'* In the application of force to the correction of inju- 
ry, reason ought to guide ; and if the force to be applietl, 
is obviously inadequate to the object, it is in vain to 
make the application. It is madness to attempt to re- 
move mountains by human agency ; and it is criminal 
to risk treasure and life, by engaging in a bloody warfare, 
without prospect of any success. In such a case, although 
cause of war exists, it Is better to suffer than to contend. 
Upon this principle, those directions which are given in 
scripture, and which some have mistaken for a prohibit 
tion of resistance in any case, are to be understood. Up- 
en this principle the martyr's acted, taking joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods ^ and passively submitting, under a 
righteous providence, to an injustice which they had no 
power to control. They suffered without resistance, be- 
cause resistance would have only augmented the meas- 
ure of their pains. This was right. It was what was 
required of them by their God." p. 120. 

In page 103 the Doctor says, " Lawful war is defen* 
sive with a rational prospect of success." 

Remark I. Let us be thankful, that this writer was 
enabled to discern one case in which war would not be 
lawful, even when ** actual injuries" have been " inflict- 
ed." Perhaps the principle on which the exception was 
made, may be extended to other cases, and even to all 
oases. If it be '* criminal to risk treasure and life, by 
engAg^og in a bloody warfare without prospect of any 
success," is it not criminal to risk them in any case, ex- 
eetpt there is a " prospect" of *' such. success," that the 
amount of gain will overbalance all the Iossq^s which. 
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toiay reasonably be anticipated ? A candid and enliv- 
ened mind will not answer this question in the negatife. 
In what war, then, has the gain overbalanced the loss, 
except in the view of those with whom lives and smtls^ 
and the sufferings of common people^ go for nothings or are 
accounted as cyphers? Suppose the result of our last 
war could have been perfectly foreseen ; was there a 
man of serious reflection, either in Great Britain or the 
United States, who would have given bis own soul, or 
even his life, for the sum total of all the benefits wfaicJi 
the two nations have gained by the war.^ Besides, when 
it shall be duly considered, who are the gainers, and who 
are the sufferers by war, something will occur which 
must be revolting to every honest mind. For not only 
is all the gain of one nation by the sufferings of another, 
but the gialners by a war are, as often as otherwise, those 
who were the real aggressors or offenders ; and the 8affe^ 
ers are generally those who had no concern in making 
the war. When all this shall be duly considered, who 
that has a spark of honesty, or Christian compassioo in 
his breast, can plead for war ? Admit, then, that ift a 
case of*' actual injury,'^ there is a " prospect of^offte sue- 
cess*' in making war, by destroying or distressing such 
people of another nation ; as had no hand in the injury 
done f who, that has not the heart of a savage^ would be 
ivilling to revenge the wrong of a wicked ruler on his un- 
offending snbjects ? 

Remark 2. The principal of martyrdom, exhibited in 
the paragraph now under review, is too extraordinary to 
be passed over in silence. <' Upon this principle the 
martyrs acted." Upon what, principle ? The principle 
is this, that ** it is criminal to risk treasure and life by 
engaging in a bloody warfare, without prospect of aay 
success." <* They suffered without resistance, because 
resistance would have only augmented the measure of 
their pains !" May not then the most abandoned and na- 
principled war-maker or murderer suffer as a martyr, 
without any change of temper or principle ? 

But was this the principle on which *' Christ suffered 
for us, leaving us an example that we should follow his 
steps ?" Did he neglnct to fight and *' suffer without re- 
sistance, because resistance would have only augmented 
the measure of his pains." Did he forbear an attempt 
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to destroy his enemies, because '' the force to be applied 
was obyiouslj inadequate to the object ;'' or because 
those who were against him, were more powerful than 
tiiose who were for him ? If not, is it not presumption in 
any one of his ministers to encourage^lg'/i^tii^, on account 
of *^ actual injuries," whenever it can be done ^* with a 
reasonable prospect of success ?*' 

Remark 3. This writer has not only given us a new 
principle of martyrdom, but he has ventured to say, *'up- 
on this principle those directions which are given in 
scripture, and which some have mistaken for a prohibi- 
tion of resistance in any case, are to be understood." If 
this doctrine be true, it is time that its truth should be 
made to appear. If it be untrue, it is time that its falsity 
ahonld be exposed. The best method which now oc- 
curs to try the principle is, to attach it to those " direc- 
tions'* which have been supposed to forbid ** wars and 
fightings." If the principle be correct, a text cannot be 
injured by annexing the principle to it, as a condiliouy 
limitation or expUmalion. This method will therefore 
be adopfed with a serious desire, that every reader may 
have a fair opportunity to judge for himself, whether the 
passa.^es **' are to be understood" in the limited sense 
lor which the Doctor contends. A few examples may 
be sufficient to test the principle. 

1. '* Ye have heard that it was said. Eye for eye, and 
tooth for tooth : but I say unto you, resist not the injuri- 
ous"* — unless you can do it " nith a rational prospect of 
success*"*^ 

2. '* Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy : but I say un- 
to you, love y-iur enemies"!^^'^'* '* the force to he ap* 
plied*^ to destroy them ^* is obviously inadequate to the o6- 
ject.'' 

3* '* Recompense to no man evil for eviF^^ — except you 
can do it without great danger of <* augmenting the measm 
ure cf*'* your own •' pains P 

4. <Mf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 

* Malt V. 38, 39. CampbeWs translation^ 

iMatt. V. 43, 44, 

I For this and the following texts^ see Rom. xii. 17, 1 8, 

9—21. 

17* 
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peaceably with all men'' — except tn cases when j^ cm 
make a '^defensive war" with an '" adepuUp/orcey^tHr ^m- 
tuac injuries inflicted^ or about to beu^icte4'^^ 

6. " Dearly beloved, avenge not j^ ourselves" — unless 
you can attempt revenge with an ** adequate force,*' fvr *' tt 
t^ crimiiuU to nsk treasure and life^ by engaging m f 
btoody war/are^ without prospect oj any success J** 

t$. *' Be not overcofue oi evil, out overcome evil witk 
good" — tn all cases, except when there is a ^"^ rational pros* 
pact ofsucce^Sy^* m an attempt to overcome evil with kvil. 

it) lae reader shocked with such additions or Umitatkns 
to the prece|it8 of the gospel ? iSo is the writer. Nor 
would he, for all the treasures of the universe, have 
made them, as expressive of his own views, or with an 
intention to have the commands so understood by bis 
brethren. Yet, if these additions or limitatiooB do not 
comport with the principle of inartyrdom, and the pfin- 
cipie of interpretation, assumed by Dr* MXeod, the 
writer has totally misapprehended the meaning of the 
passage under review. 

iiuL 11 tne explicit commands, prohibiting retaliation 
or revenge, and enjoining a meek, forbearing, pacific, 
and oenevulent spirit, ma/, be soqualihed, as to give full 
scope to the malignant passions wnich they were design- 
ed to restrain and subdue ; so may every other precept 
of tiie law or the gospel. 

The commands, "' Thou shalt do no murder; Thou 
sbalt not commit adultery ; Thou shait not steal ; Thou 
Shalt not bear false witness,"— -may all with equal ease 
be qualified or set aside. On the principle : assumed by 
Dr. M'Leod, we may say of these commands, that they 
prohibit murder ^ aduUeryy stealing, and perjury y-^-encept 
in certain cases of powerful excitement and strong temp« 
talion, — and except, also, when these acts may be com* 
mitted without great danger of detection, or of augment- 
ing the measure of our own pains. Then every man is left 
tojiidi^e, in his own case, of the degree of excitement, 
the strength of temptation, and the danger of detection, 
or the probability of bringing evil on himself. And, with 
as mucn propriety as the Doctor makes his distincUon 
between national and imHvidual revenge, be may make 
another between national and individual murder, adulte- 
ry, theft, and perjury \ and thus authorize a whole |W- 
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ttoii» or ai least its rulers and soldiers, to indulge in th^ 
erimes which are prohibited to evert^ individual. 

On the same principle also, ^' the first and great com« 
mandment — Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
tby heart," — and " the second, «vhich is like unto it, 
ThoQ shalt love thy neighbor ad thy self;" may both be 
reduced to a level with the desires, propensities, and pas- 
sions of irreligious, licentious, and revengeful men. 

The Pharisees of our Savior^s time were accused by 
him, of making the word of God of no effect by their tradi- 
tions. Should a similar charge be exhibited by him 
against the warring Christians of the present age, on 
What ground will they <' be able to stand ?'' 

Much has been written and said on the *' corruptions 
of Christianity." But those '' corruptions" that relate 
to abstract or metaphysical questions, and which do not 
effect Christian love and obedience, are unimportant in 
their consequences, when compared with those which 
change the character of Christian precepts, and author- 
ize a temper and practice, the reverse of his who was the 
** Light of the world." if there be any thing in the 
Cbrbtian religion which may be called essential^ it is the 
spirit which was exemplified by the '< Author and Fin* 
isher of our faith." Where this is lacking, there may 
be professions,^ and foriis, and ceremonies without num* 
ber, and zeal without knowledge or any reasonable 
bounds ; but there can be nothing which deserves the 
name of ^ pure and undefiled religion." And of all the 
*' corruptions of Christianity" which have ever yet been* 
detected, those are the most fatal and the most to be de- 
plored, which authorize sanguinary customs, hostile pas- 
sions, violence, war, and revenge. 

review of dr. m*leod's argument from 
The old testament. 

A candid writer will fairly meet the arguments oppos- 
ed to his theory. If they are formidable, or even plau- 
sible, he will not effect to treat them as insignificant, or 
unworthy of an answer. 

l^he following paragraph contains a summary of the 
ifrgupient from the Old Testament, in favor of the law- 
fulness of war among Christians. The statement is pf r- 
spiCMoos ana forcible , and this argument hoA ^t^^^VA^ 
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other. It will, therefore, be m j tin to state It il|irij, 
and to ezamiiie it impaurtilallj. : ^ 

THE AmeVMEffT* : > 

<* Man is essentially the same through alt getentkit 
God is the same yesterdaj, to-day, and forever* ^Ifm 
itnage of God on tlie soul of man Is at ail times and pW 
ces of the same character. Precepts, the reason of wld^' 
Is laid in changeable circumstances, cease or change wf tli 
the occasion ; but principles founded npon penilai|jttii 
and immutable relations, are unalterable. Altteo|^ 
men should doit pretend to more holiness thaa was poi- 
sessed by Abraham, by David, by Samael, by NeheoiE- 
ah ; this, however great the assumption upon their put^ 
would not justify their denial of the right of wsir, anfoss 
they could at the same time show, that human .nat«i:e b 
not now what.lt was, or that God, the Lawgiver, has un- 
dergone mutation, both of nature and of will. If holiness 
now is the same as ever, then is war as lawCnl as toimS 
ly : for that it cannot have been forbidden by Uiih.wha 
once authorised it, is evident from the fact, that tlierels 
no reason for a change of law, as well as from the neces- 
sity of Its legitimacy, if society be not entirely dissolv- 
ed." p. 112. 

Such is the argument from the laws and facts recorded 
in the Old Testament, in connexion with the immuta- 
bility of God. in reply, the following remarks will be 
submitted : 

First I am not disposed to deny the lawfulness of any 
war, which is expressly commanded by God, whether It 
be defensive or offensive. But I may deny that a special 
command or permission of God, in a particular case and 
to a particular people, will authorise another people, oa* 
der different circumstances, to make war without suchs 
command or permission. Some of the wars of the Is- 
raelites, which were authorized by God, were strictly af- 
fensive. Yet Christians in general of this age are rea^f 
to admit, that offensive war is unlawful and murderous. 
Even Dr. M'Leod himself has said, ** I plead only Ibr 
Defensive WarJ*^ But if he may plead for war among 
*^ri8tians, on the ground that God authorized the Is- 

elites to make war, he may as safely plead for offen- 

e as defensive wars. Tbet^Cove, his argumenl piores 
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too mucU to comport with bis own principle«, or it provel 
Nothing. 

Second. If we may plead for war among Christians, 
from the special commands of God to the Israelites, we 
may not only infer the lawfulness of wars defensive and 
pensive, but also wars o^ extermination. For thus said 
the Lord to the children of Israel, — '' But of the cities 
of these people which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
Thou shait save alive nothing thai hreatheth,^' Deut. 
sz. 16. 

Now would Dr. M'Leod« or any other Christian of 
this age, justify rulers in making and conducting a war 
on this principle ? If not, let bim beware of the danger 
of inferring from the writings of Moses, the lawfulness ot 
any war, which is not authorized by the special com- 
mand of Jehovah. 

Third. Whatever difficulty the subject may involve, if 
is a fact not to be concealed, that the Mosaic code em- 
braced many laws in which the penalty for transgression 
.I?a8 death ; — some of which no Christian nation feels au- 
\horlEed to adopt, and which could not be now adopted 
in oar land, without filling the hearts of intelligent Chris- 
tians with grief and horror. A few of these laws will be 
•zhibited : 

!• "He that smiteth bis father or his mother, shall 
sorely be put to death." Ezodus xxi. 15. 

2. *^ He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.'* 
▼. 16. 

3. '' He that cur^eth his father or his mother, shall 
sorely be put to death.*' v. 17. 

4. " if an ox gore a man or a woman that they die — 
if the ox were wont to push with hie horn in time past, 
and it hath been testified to his owner, and he hath not 
kept him in, but that he hath killed a man or a woman ; 
the ox shall be stoned, and bis owner also shall be put to 
death." V. 28, 29. 

5. '' Whosoever doeth any work on the sabbath day, 
, he shall surely be put to death." Ch xxxi 15. 

6. ^^ The adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be 
: pot to death." L*^v. xx 10. 

7. ^ And the daughter of any priest, if she profane 
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herself by plajing the whore, she profaneth her fathct : 
she shall be burnt with fire." Ch. xxi. 0. 

8 < He that blasphemeth the came of the Lord, hf 
shall surely be put to death." Ch. xxiv« 10. 

9. ** Respecting any one among the people who should 
be found guilly of idolatry, it is written—" Then shall 
thou bring forth that »nan or that woman — and sbalt 
stone them with stones till they die." Deut^ xvii. 2—5. 

10. ''If a man have a stubborn and rebellious 80b» 
which will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice 
of his mother, and that when they have chastened him, 
will not hearken unto them; then shall his father and 
his mother lay hold on him and bring him out unto the 
elders of his city, and unto the gate of his place ; and 
they shall say unto the elders of his city, This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice; he 
is a glutton and a drunkard : and all the men of hia city 
shall stone him with stones that he die." Ch. xxi. 18— 21. 

11. '* Therefore it ehall be that when the Lord bath 
given thee rest from all thine enemies round about — 
that thou shall blot out the remembrance of .Jmalckjnm 
under heaven ; thou shalt not forget it.^^ Ch. xxv. 19. 

Now will Dr. M'Leod pretend that a special command 
from the Author of life, would not be necessary to justify 
a Christian people in adopting such laws and imitating 
such examples ? But if these laws may not be adopted, 
and these examples imitated by Christians, his argument 
from the Old Testament is irrelevant and inconclusive. 

These laws cannot be evaded by the pretext, that 
they were not of a mural nature^ but ceremonial or indif 
fercnt. For those which related to the conduct of indi- 
vidualS: implied prohibitions of immoral conduct, enforc- 
ed with awlul penalties. These penalties were, by the 
special command of God, made exceptions to the general 
Jaw, Thou shalt not kill- In this respect they stood 
on the same ground, as the commands to make war; 
and nothing short of the special command of God could 
authorize a departure from the general law in either of the 
cases. 

By the last of the injunctions a nation was tobe exte^ . 
minated, for an offence, which had been committed 
about forty years prior to the date of the command ^ and 
about three hundred and sixty years after the commaofl 
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was given by Moses, it was received by Samuel the 
prophet, and' made the ground of the following injunction 
to King Saul : — ** Now go and smite Amaiek, and utter- 
ly destroy all that they have, and spare them not ; but 
day both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheets camel and ass." 1 Sam. xv. 3. 

Should Dr. M Leod be disposed to prove, that Chris- 
tian nations ought to inflict capital punishments for eve- 
ry offence which was thus to be punished by the laws of 
Moses — that it is right for Christians to invade and ex- 
terminate heathen nations, and to retaliate an injury, by 
exterminating a whole nation^ four hundred years after 
the offence had been committed, and three centuries af- 
ter the real offenders have all been dead and buried ; he 
may again repeat his argument in all its parts and with 
all its force : *^ Man is essential^ the same through all 
generations. God is the same yesterday, to day, and 
for ever, &c."— For if this argument will justify Chris- 
tians in making war, it will justify them in adopting ev- 
ery law, and in imitating «very example which bas been 
mentioned. 

From the facts which have been stated, is it not evi- 
dent, that the advocates for war have as great difficulties 
to encounter, as the advocates for peace, in an attempt 
to reconcile their own views with the laws and customs 
under the Mosaic dispensation ? If the doctrine, that 
war is unlawful for Christians, may be said to imply, that 
*' God, the Lawgiver^ has undergone mutation, both of 
nature and of will,^' so do many other doctrines, which 
are as common to the friends of war, as to the friends of 
peace. Nor is it less incumbent on the former than the 
latter, to investigate some mode of reconciling their 
opinions with the doctrine of divine immutability. May 
it not then be hoped, that both classes will attend to the 
. Inquiry with candor, and with a sincere desire to know 
the truth, and to conform to the will of a benevolent 
God? 

Clearly to perceive all the reasons, why some laws 
and usag<>s of a moral nature, were binding ou the Is- 
raelitest which are incompatible with the duty of Chris- 
Hans, while God is the same, requires perhaps a more 
extensive knowledge of ihe state of mankind in the days 
of M'oseSy and of the various purposes nvVvc\x ns^t^ Vq\^ 
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answered by tbe laws and customs ordained, at Sioai, 
than is now possessed by any human being. It woqM 
therefore be both folly and arrogance in me» to pretenl 
to a perfect knowledge of the case, or tq attempt an ex- 
planation of all the difficulties it may inyolye. 1 maj 
liowever sugfs^est some thoughts, which may be useful to 
those who have not examined the i^ubject, and who shall 
be disposed to pursue the inquiry. 

First. There is a striking contrast between the lawi 
of Moses and the precepts of the Messiah, as to tbe mode 
of enforcing obedience Promises of temporal good, and 
threatenings of temporal evils> were continually employ- 
ed by Moses, as motives to obedif^nce ; and seldom if 
ever did he urge the retributions of a future state. Tbe 
Messiah, on the contrary, almost uniformly enforced bis 
precepts by the retributions of eternity. 

If we could clearly discern all the reasons, why God, 
at different periods, adopted such different modes of en- 
forcing obedience, we should perhaps be able to account 
for the laws of Moses, which appear to Christians of a 
severe and sanguinary character. But if the chaDge in 
the manner of enforcing obedience, does not imply that 
" God, the Lawgiver, has undergone mutation both of 
nature and of will," neither does the doctrine that mak- 
ing war is prohibited to Christians by the precepts of 
the gospel. 

Second That the gospel covenant is more perfect than 
the Mosaic, no intelligent Christian will deny. " For 
if the first covenant had been faultless, then no place 
would have been sought lor the second." ** But Christ 
is a Mediator of a better covenant, which was establish- 
ed on better promises.^' He was emphatically the Light 
of the world ; and the light by him as far surpasses the 
light by Moses, as the lighr of the sun exceeds that of 
the moon. Yet all the light by Moses, and by the Mes- 
siah, proceeded from the same source. — " The Father of 
lights, with whom there is no variableness neither shad- 
ow of turning." 

Third It was the duty of the Israelites to walk be- 
fore God, according to the light and precepts by Moaes; 
and Christians are under as great obligations to walk ac- 
cordinfic to the light and the precepts by Jesus Christ. 
And we may as rationally ask, why God did not le^d 
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{he lifeBBiah as early as he sent Moses, as vrhy retaliation 
&f injuries was permitted to the Israelites, and prohibit- 
ed to Christians. Let it then be granted, that ** Man is. 
essentially the same through all generations" — and that 
'* Grod is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever ;" still 
it is a fact, that the state of society has been changed, 
the Mosaic covenant has been abolished. Christianfl 
are blessed with a more mild and gracious dispensation, 
md the light which now prevails, far transcends ail that 
was enjoyed prior to the advent of the Messiah. By 
All that is dreadful in^he future punishment, of the wick- 
ed, and by all that is desirable in a state of endless love 
•ad harmony in heaven, Christians are called upon to de- 
ny themselves, to subdue every warring and revengefuf 
IMUBsion^ to exercise one towards another the spirit of 
meekness, forbearance, forgiveness, and benignity-— to 
6e in word and deed, in temper and in practice, the foi^ 
iiOwcBS of the prince of peAce. 

As all Christians profess adherence to him as the 
^ Light of the world," '' the way, the truth, and the life,** 
let them *' so walk even as he walked," and love one 
another as he has loved them. Then will Christianity 
appear in its true light, the havoc and horrors of war 
Vf'xW be banished from Christendom, and the hands • of 
Gfcristians will no more be stained with human blood. 



A SERIOUS QUESTION PROPOSED. 

Suppose the slaves in our southern states should tkor- 
oagbly imbibe Dr. M^Leod's principles of the lawfulnesa 
of making a ^'defensive war," for any ^'violation of right,'* 
or *<actaal injury inflicted or about to be inflicted," whea 
it can be done ^' with a rational prospect of success ;" 
ivhat shall hinder them from slaughtering the whites aa 
soon as *' the force to be applied" shall, in their view, 
** be adequate to the object ?" 

If it be right for white men, to adopt such sanguinary 
principles, why may not black men imitate their exam* 
pie ? If it he right to encourage and excite, white men so 
to do, and to sufpart them in such a course of conduct, 
why may not the miijLidm of blacks, who are lield ia 
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slaTery, be lawfully encouraged and excited to asseit 
their rights by the sword, and be supported in an at- 
tempt to emancipate themselves, by murdering those 
who hold them in bondage? What war has been waged 
within a thousand years, which was more just, tbaa 
would be a war of the southern slaves to obtain tbeif 
freedom ? 

Do the feelings of our advocates for war revolt at tbf 
thought of a St Domingo Revolution in this coantiy t 
Then let them cease to propagate such murderous prin* 
ciples as would justify such a revolution ; lest God should 
cause them to ** eat of the fruit of their own way, and 
to be filled with their own devices." 

As much as i lament the condition of the slaves, and 
as much as I abhor the inhuman principles by whicli 
their rights have been violated, I should shudder at the 
thought of exciting them to adopt the principles of war 
and revenge, i should advise them still *Ho suffer wrong, 
rather than to do wrong." I lyould advise them to follow 
the instructions and example of Jesus Christ, rather than 
to become the diBciples of Dr. M'Leod. But if the piinci- 
ples and spirit of war and revenge are still to be cultivat- 
ed in our laud, what better can we reasonably expect, 
than that the blacks who are held in slavery among a 
free people, will be formed into a terrific army by the 
permission and providence of that ** God, to whom ven* 
geance belongeth " and be suffered to distress and des- 
troy their oppressors ? 

No other means would, in my opinion, be so likely to 
prevent such an awful calumity, as faithfully to cultivate, 
both among whites and blacks, the heavenly principles 
of ^' peace on earth, and good will toward men." In 
this way the condition of the slaves oiight be meliorated, 
and their emancipation gradually and safely effected. 

But if the Christians of this country will persist in up- 
holding the bloody principles and malevolent spirit of 
war, alas ! for the slave-holding States ; the day of ret- 
ribution wi'l assuredly come, and they will be made to 
feel the enormity of those principles of oppression, relal- 
iation, and revf-naje, which they have cherished, culti- 
vated, and reduced to practice. 
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A MINIATURE PICTURE OF WAR. 

. Colonel A. and Major B. assunied the rank of gen. 
tlemen of honor. Each of them had parents living, a 
wife, several children, and a numerous train of relations 
and friends. They had dealings by which Colonel A. 
became indebted to the Major, alid was under promise 
to pay in sixty days. The time expired, and the payment 
was neglected. The Major sent for his money, in a 
tone of complaint and menace. The Colonel was of- 
leoded, and his honor was impeached, and demanded sat- 
iafaction. The Majorsaid he had given no just cause 
of offence, and would make no concession. The Colo- 
ifkei immediately sent a challenge for a duel, which the 
Miyor accepted. The parties met according to appoint- 
inent» took jrtistance, and fired. The Major fell dead on 
the spot, and the Colonel was severely wounded* Each 
was carried home to his family, and their respective con* 
nexions came together. The family of the Major was in 
deep distress and affliction ; the family of the Colonel 
held a feast, and drank toasts in honor of the glorious vie- 
tovy. 

Now what shall be said of human beings, with the 
name ofChristians^ who can conduct in this savage man- 
ner ? Are they sane or insane ? But this is war in mini- 
ature, excepting that those who made the war fought 
tlieir own battle, instead of instigating or compelling oth- 
ers to fight for them. Nine tenths of the wars of Chris- 
tendom have been as perfectly needless, wanton, and un- 
jastifiable, as the duel between the Colonel and the Ma- 
jor. Yet ministers of religion on both sides of a contest 
could preachy exhort, and pray in support of such mur« 
derous insanity, and employ their influence for the de- 
struction of their brethren ! What can be more wonder^ 
ful, more shocking, or more to be deplored ! May God 
grant that the reign of darkness may speedily come 
to an end, and that all who name the name of Christ, 
may depart from such abominable iniquity. 
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feviTB awl dissemiaate tbe genuioe ipiril of the gospi!. 
take the liberty of addressiog their fellow cbristujia of 
all deaomiuatioos, aod their fellow-citiAees of «rerjc 
descriptioB, oa the subject of public vrar. In IheiF esttr 
matipn, no other subject has beea more ext^oaive^ off 
more radically misapprehended. 

The history of past ages combines with tbe language 
and practice of modern times, to prove that public war 
has too commonly been viewed mnch in the same light, 
as tbe unavoidable convulsions of the natural world, and 
resorted to with little more conviction of reapoosibiiity 
for its tremendous ravages, than if they were occasiooed 
by hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanoes, la there 
not, however, an immense difiference in the two oases ? 
Are not the convulsions of the natural world beyond the 
control of mortal power ? And is not war, with all its 
horrors, the proper fruit of human choice and agen<)y f 
This differeoce shows the absolute futility of what is:of' 
ten alleged in vindication of the sanguinary custom,-^ 
That, while it sweeps the. worthless and vile from tbe 
Mage of life, it calls dormant genius and enterprise into 
action, unites divided kingdoms and states, and ends, 
like the tempest, in a calm, rendered more grateful and 
salutary by the general agitation. What right has man^ 
a moral being, amenable at the tribunal of heaven for 
the rectitude of his intentions and pursuits, to <* do evil, 
that good may come ?" To hurry thousands of his fellow- 
creatures into nntimely graves, and send them, uapre- 
pared, to their last account, under pretence of benefiting 
survivors ? Vain pretence : <* for the sword devoureth 
one as well as another ;" and the ex|>erience of agf» tcs^ 
tifies, that the tendency ef war is, not to diminish, hot 
to increase tbe aggregate amount^ both of vice and mii« 
ory. 

But were it otherwise ; were war productive ofall the 
advantages, which its advocates allege, the question, 
whether it be compatible with tbe requisitions of Chris- 
tianity, would still remain to be solved, before we coold 
have recourse to it, without a crime* And '* what saith 
the si^ripture" tq this question ? How do the sacred wri- 
ters of the Old and New Testaments represent the obli- 
gations and tbe effects of our holy feliglon, in relation 
tB war ? Let tbem. speak for Iheniielveg : " la th^^Hiat 
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di^Bitfthall oome to pass, that the inoantain ofCht 
LcMrd'a home 'shall l>e established apon the top of the 
noQtitaios, and it shall be exalted above the hills ; and 
all people shall flow unto it. And many nations shall 
eome and say, Coine, and let us go up to the monntain of 
the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob ; and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths : 
for the law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the 
Loid firom Jerusalem. And he shall judge among many 
people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shalj 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pmoing^hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 

Snob is the style in which '' holy men of old, who 
Bpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," predict- 
€fd the nature, tendency, and operation of Messiah'a 
reign. ' Of the like import was the celestial anthem, at 
the annunciation of his birth : ** Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men.'* 
Of the same spirit were his personal instructions. *^ Te 
have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt lore thy ^ 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy : But 1 say unto you^ 
Lcive your enemies^ bless them that curse you^ do good 
toutbem that ^Krtj^you, and pray for them that despitefnl- 
ly use you and pers^ute you ; that ye may be the chil- 
dnniofyour Father wisp is in heaven : for be maketh his 
son to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on. the jost and on the unjust-*' His instructions were it- 
instrated and enforced by his example. ^^ When he waa 
roYiied, he reviled not again, when he eufibred, he threat- 
enednot, but committ^ himself to him that judgeth 
righteously." With his dying breath he interceded for 
the most impious and cruel of murderers : murderers^ 
whose hands were imbrued in his own blood : *' Father^ 
fbrgive them, for they know not what they do^' 

Inexact accordance with these sentiments, instruc- 
tiona and examples, were the lessons inculcated by his 
■ inapired apostles : *< Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
•elrea, but rather give place unto wrath : for it is writ- 
ten, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, 
' glt« him drink. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
' :«til w Ith good. " If ye ba?e bitter eniryta^ wi^^VfiS% 
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in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against the trotk 
This wisdom descendeth not from above* bnt is earthly,' 
sensual, devilish. For where envying and strife is, there 
b confusion, and every evil work. But the wisdom that is 
from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without pa^ 
tiality, and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of right- 
eousness is sown in peace of them that make peace.** *^ If 
a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ? And 
this commandment have we from him, that he who lov« 
eth God, love his brother also.*' 

'' From whence then come wars and fightings among 
you ? Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war 
in your members V Pause, brethren, and decide. Is not 
the true source of war here disclosed ? Does not war al- 
ways spring from the worst passions of our nature i And 
in its whole progress is it not unfriendly to the meek* 
ness, benevolence, and charity, which characteriae the 
heirs of eternal life, and perilous to the souls of men f 
Surely then, you will not deny your obligations to make 
every effort in your power, to prevent its recurrence, 
and to perpetuate the repose and harmony of your coun- 
try, and of the world. 

Have not the people, in every realm of Christendom, 
seen and felt enough to know, that they are sure always 
to lose by this desperate game ? The immediate priva- 
tions and sufferings of war, numerous and deplorable as 
they confessedly are, compose but a part of the evils with 
which it is fraught. Its pernicious consequences are du- 
rable. Men, familiarized with the weapons of destruc- 
tion, and accustomed to assail the persons and possess- 
ions of others, do not readily relinquish the impressions 
aud habits of such a career. Cherishing the notions of 
honor, and the principles of retaliation, by which they 
Jiave long been governed, they necessarily bring many 
vices of the camp into the ordinary walks of society. 

Hence the frequency of duels, with other disgraceful 
collisions, which commonly succeed, as well as accom- 
pany, public hostilities ; and hence, too, the civil com- 
motions and fatal revolutions which sometimes ensue* 
There is reason to think that the harshness of hehaviory 
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offeace, which oftea mark the intercourser aad impair the 
•atisfaction and benefit of private and domestic iife» ar0 
prQmoted by the spirit and temper generated by wars. 

GoMjd all the attendant and consequent raigchiefs of 
aojr one of the countless wars, which blacken the page 
9f history, be concentered to a point, were it possible, aft 
the same moment, to behold, not only the mangled dead 
mnfl the writhing tortures of the dying; but to witness 
the hitter weeping and lamentation of the thousands be« 
i»»Fecl of husbands, fathers, brothers, and friends ; and 
Id MtfTey the wretched multitudes crippled by the loss of 
limbs, tormented by incurable woundls and diseases, re^ 
doeed to alyect poverty, subjected to uninterrupted dis- 
eord, plunged into vice, and exposed to endless perdt* 
lioa f— t-instead of contemplating the event with compla- 
cency, or its authors with admiration, you would tunt 
from the one with horror, and from the other with heart- 
felt grief. Penetrated with a lively sense of the guilt 
and misery of war, you would incessantly strive for de* 
liTerance from the desolating scourge, under which ''the 
whole creation has groaned and travailed in pain togeth-' 
sr until now" Unquestionably there is a wide differ^ 
enee between offensive and defensive war* But every 
war is offensive, at least on one part ; and if offensive 
war oan he prevented, defensive war will of course be 
lyipefseded. 

^ But what,' yoU exclaim, ' can we do, in aid of an 
achievement so arduous ^' You can reprobate and dis- 
epiifage that rancorous animosity, prejudice and jeal- 
ousy, which are the fuel of war ; and without which its 
destructive flames never were, and never will be enkin- 
dled* Tou can accustom yourselves, and incite others 
to view the whole human race as brethren, bound to the 
constant exercise of mutual kindness, forbearance, and 
love. You can perceive and expose the wickedness im? 
putable to the children of the same divine and benefi- 
cent parent, when they envy, provoke, and destroy one 
another* You can appreciate and portray the many and 
great advantages, which would flow from the universal 
observance of that golden rule ; '' 411 things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
letotbeoi." Ijia word, you can ^^ study VYk« ^\i!k^ 
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whieh make for (leaee, and thing? wherewith one mty 
edifjr another;" — and these are the most natural and'ef- 
ficient means of accomplishing the design proposed. Bj^ 
these means, you will contribnte to diffuse through your 
resppctiFe circles of Intercourse, whether more or leu 
eitended, that conciliatory disposition which tendiii' 
ahoFe all things else, to put an end to *' the confhKd' 
noise of battles," and to the agonising spectacle of ^^gap- 
ments rolled in blood :" a disposition which, apreaSng 
In every direction, may, at length reach and meliorate 
the policy and condition of all mankind. Yea, bttfb^ 
ren; your exertions, however unpromising at their com-' 
mencement, may cTentually extend their benign iaflih 
ence to '' principalities and powers," and induce stipo-^ 
lations among them, which shall bring all their diffeietf-; 
ces to an amicable adjustment, without resorting to arms 
and bloodshed. It is possible that '< this generation may' 
not pass away, till all these things shall be fulfilled :** 
till a new law of nations, shall give an opening to better 
times. Something analagous to such a law of nationSf. 
is found In the treaty, which has recently restored tran- 
quillity to our country. In case of disagreement between' 
the parties, the boundary line is to be determined by re-' 
ferring the merits of the cause to an impartial umpire ; 
and his decision is to be final Now if questions about 
territory ; questions, which as frequently and as jostly 
generate war, as any other, may be honorably settled in 
this way, where is the impracticability of constituting, by 
general consent, a Grand Tribunal of Empires, to pass 
sentence upon all matters in dispute between particular 
governments. 

Another signal event of this auspicious era, adapted 
to arouse attention, and stimulate activity, is the unex- 
ampled compact lately formed between three of the 
greatest monarcha of Europe, the Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian : a compact, which they solemnly declare has 
no other object, than " to show, in the face of the uni- 
verse, their unwavering determination to adopt for the 
only rule of their conduct, both in the administration of 
their respective states, and in their political relations, 
with every other government, the precepts of the chris-' 
tian religion, the precepts of justice, of charity, and of ! 
peace; which, far from being applicable solely to privato ' } 
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V<9>P0ght, (mtheeoBtraiT', to inflaeiice the reBoluticiit 
ofpniices, and to guide all their undertakings, as being 
tb^ beat means of giving stability to human institutions, 
aiid. of remedying their imperfections." JMeanwhile, they 
UlTite ** all powers, who shall wish to profess the sacred 
principles" which dictated the measure, '' and to ac^ 
knowledge how important it is to the happiness of na- 
timnB,^ too long dbturbed, that these truths should hence- 
fioirih exercise upon human destinies all the influence 
#biGh belongs to them,'' to join in '' this holy alliance." 
7iiufl, in the face of the universe, have these three 
mil^ty potentates erected the standard of peace, and in- 
vited all nations and all people to rally round it, and 
eombiae their influence for the permanent tranquillity 
tod happiness of the world. Only let the principles 
h^re solemnly proclaimed be universally adopted, and 
tarried into effect ; and wars will cease unto the end of 
the earth, the spear will be cut in sunder, and the chariot 
will be burned in the fire. 

The late tremendous series of conflicts and calamitiea 
which have desolated Europe, and terrified the world, 
leem to have produced an extensive conviction, not on- 
ly of the direful effects and consequences of war, but also 
oifthe unsoundness and iniquity of its principles and max- 
ima. The signs of the times, indeed, seem clearly to in- 
dieate the approach of the long looked for period, fore- 
told by prophets and sung by poets, when *' the wolf shall 
dwell with the Iamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and there shall be none to hurt or destroy." 
When *' the spirit from on high, shall be poured out, and 
the wilderness shall become a fruitful field, and the fruit- 
ful field be esteemed a forest; and judgment shall dwell 
in the wilderness, and in the fruitful field shall reside 
righteousness ; and the work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness, perpetual quiet 
•and security." The felicities of such a period will be 
realised; for the word of Jehovah is sure. But before 
they can be realized, the long nurtured errors in regard 
to war must be corrected, the passions and the spirit of 
war mast be counteracted and suppressed ; and the prin- 
ciples and the spirit of peace must be imbibed and dif- 
fused. It is hoped, and with good reason, that by the 
Uessiog of Heaven, the societies insiiiuted m \\i\%^ %3^ 
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#th€r coanfries, Tot the purpose, ^ill gradtiftlly diffte I 
the purirjing light of revelation throaghout the earth: ! 
And is there less ground to hope, that uniVeraal and pe^ ■. 
petual peace might be the ultimate effect of similar A^ 
sociations for the abolition of war? Bfessed be 6od» 
similar Associations for the abolition of war are alreai^ 
In existence and operation. Beside other movemeBti 
of the kind in America and Europe, a " Peace Society," 
Co which, among many others, a considerable nmiberof 
our most enlightened and virtuous civilians belong, has 
been organised in this Commonwealth ; and impieHhre 
publications, tending to illustrate and enforce tbe nib- 
ject now submitted to your deliberation, have sioraltaBe- 
ously issued from numerous pens, on both sides the At- 
lantic ; a subject, to which interest, as weH as duty, ho- 
manity, as well as religion, u^ges your most serious at- 
tention. *' Consider of it, take advice, and Epeak yov 
ninds." 

In Convention of Ministers, 29th May, 1816; Dr. 
Worcester, from the Committee, appointed last year, to 
consider, whether it Is expedient for this Convention to 
adopt any measure, or measures, and, If any, what, to 
correct the public mind on the subject of war, made a re- 
port, and read an address to the public, whicb the Com- 
mittee recommended to be published. — Whereupon 
voted. 

That this address to the community, on thesnhjcctof 
war be recommitted to Dr. Worcester, Mr. Packard, of 
Marlborough, and President Kirkland, to be by them re- 
'Vised and published, as containing the sentiments of this 
Cx>nvcntion. 

A true copy from the records, 

JOHN FmCE, Scribe. 



EXTRACT FROM COWPER. 

The groans of nature in this nether world, 
Which Heav'n has heard for ages, have an end. 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung. 
Whose fire was kindled at the prophet's lamp: 
The time of rest* the promis'd sabbath comet* 
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Six thousand years of sorrow haye well nigh 

Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 

O^er a sinful world ; and what remains 

Of this tempestuous state of human things^ 

Is merely as the working of a sea 

Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest : 

For He, whose car the winds are, and (he cIoudS» 

The dust that waits upon his sultry march. 

When sin hath movM him, and his wrath is hot. 

Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 

Propitious in his chariot pav'd with love ; 

And what his storms have blasted and defaced 

I 

For man's revolt, shall with a smile repair* 



LINES FROM COWPER. 

But is it fit, or can it bear the shock 
Of rational discussion, that a man, 
Compounded and made up like other men, 
Of elements tumultuous, in whom lust 
And folly in as ample manner meet, 
As in the bosoms of the slaves he rules. 
Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land F 
Should, when he pleases, and on whom he will, 
Wage war, vritb any, or with no pretence 
Of provocation given, or wrong sustained. 
And force the beggarly last doit by means 
That his own humor dictates, from the clntch 
Of poverty, that thus he may procure 
His thousands, weary of penurious life, 
A splendid opportunity to die. 



ENCOURAGING PACTS. 

In addition to the noble ^stand taken by the Mas- 
ichasetts Convention of Congreg<itional Ministers, and 
3e rapid and extensive circnlation of peace pamphlets 
I our own coontry, we are enabled to state with confi* 
eoce, that Peace aentimentB aro gMnuig S^ouAd Ul. 

Ml 
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Great Britain. The subject has been taken «p and 
ably discussed io the Philanthropist, a {quarterly peil* 
odical work published in London, and we have just re- 
ceived an animating Sermon preached at Glasgow in 
January, 1816, on the subject of *^ Universal Peace." 
We may add, that, from private letters received in tbb 
country, there is reason to believe, that one Peace Soci- 
ety, if no more, has already been fonned in England. 



A JUST REFLECTION. 

*^ When will a sufficient number of instances hive 
been recorded by the pen of history, of nations harrasi- 
ing each other by the outrages of war, and after yean 
of havr^jk and bloodshed, when exhausted by exerUons 
beyond their natural strength, agreeing to forget the oilf 
ginal subject of dispute, and mutually to resume the sta- 
tion which they occupied at the commencement of tlie 
contest ? Were subjects wise, what would be their re- 
flections when their rulers, after the most lavish waste 
of blood, coolly sit down and propose to each other the 
status quo ante helium ? — Happy would it be, could the 
status quo be extended to the widow and the orphan, to 
the thousands and tens of thousands, who, in consequence 
of the hardships and accidents of war, are doomed to 
languish out the remnant of their lives in torment and 
decrepitude !'' 

Shepherd's Itfe ofPoggio Bracciolini, page 17. 



Were it not for the general insanity which accompa- 
nies war, it would be reasonable to suppose, that after the 
sacrifice of several hundreds of millions of property, and 
«' the most lavish waste of blood," the rulers of contend- 
ing nations— unless they regard their subjects as idiots^ 
would wish for some language less known than the Lo/tji, 
in which " to propose to each other," and report to the 
world, ^* the status quo ante bcUumJ^^ For those who un- 
derstand the language, and are able and willing to re- 
flect; may sae, tl^at when peace between two Ckristiai 
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nations is made on these terms, all the expense of blood 
and treasure goes for nothing, or for what an enlighten- 
ed posterity will regard as absolutely morse than noth* 

ing — THE PilAISE OF BBING AS BRAVE TO FIGHT, A8 MA- 
HOMETANS, OR Pagans, or Savages, 



PEAC& SOCIETIES COMPARED WITH OTHER 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

This is the age of benevblent institutions. No for- 
mer period will bear any comparison with the present in 
respect to the origin and establishment of societies, 
mdapted to the improvement of the character and the 
Ciondition of the human family. Peace societies being 
of recent origin, their claims to public regard and pat- 
ronage have been perhaps but little considered. In com- 
paring them with other institutions, it will not be my 
aim to disparage or to depreciate the value of any one 
that will be named. They are all regarded as of useful 
tendency, and as adapted to aid the cause of Peace. 
Every institution which tends to the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, or to excite and cherish sympathetic, hu- 
mane and benevolent affections, tends to the abolition of 
war, and to the establishment of peace on earth and 
good will among men. All benevolent institutions may 
be regarded as so many sisters, each having a distinct 
branch of duty to perform for the general gooil of the 
family. Like so many sisters of the same family, they 
chould regard each other with complacency and affec- 
tion, and study to be mutual helpers of each other's joys. 

The Peace Society is one of the younger sisters ; but 
when the part assigned her shall be duly considered, she 
may be found to possess claims not inferior to any of the 
elder members of the family* 

Humane societies. 

'* The Humane Society is justly consickred as an as- 
sociation of Philanthropists. They evince their benev- 
olence in diffusing a knowledge of the best methods of 
resuscitating the drowned ; in lighting up the beacoYi to 
mariners driven before the tempeU') m t«^^\iv&^^V^^^ 
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wreck the life boat, and in preparing eb^Uer for tbe Md* 
lor cast on the desert island."— S«tf Christian Disc^^ 
$fol 3 p. 90. 

These sure! j are benerolent ol^ects. Probably hmh 
dreds of persons are now living, who are indebted for 
life, to the efforts of humane f ocieties ; and thousands of 
children have been born of parents who were anatebed 
from the jaws of death by means which these societies 
devised and prescribed* But how small must be tbe 
number of lives which can be saved by the efforts of the 
Bumane Societies, when compared with the number 
that will be saved by the exertions of Peace SocietieSi 
should their efforts be crowned with success ! Should 
they succeed, they will probably save a far greater num- 
ber from being dronmed, than ever have been, or ever 
will be saved by the Humane Societies. What multi- 
tudes of our brethren have found their graves in the 
depths of the ocean by the sinking of ships in naval en- 
iragements.^ The JPeace Societies will ** evince their 
benevolence by diffusing a knowledge of the best meth- 
ods" for preventing people from being thus hurried into 
eternity. 

But the object of the Peace Society extends farther 
than merely to the saving of people from untimely death 
by drowning ; it embraces the saving of men from p^ 
ishing by the sword or the bayonet, by balls or shells, or 
by any other implements which human wickedness has 
invented, for the destruction of the human family. And 
eurely it cannot be either less important or less humane 
and benevolent, to devise means to save men from pe^ 
ishing by the bands of each other, than from perishing by 
the unavoidable occurrences of providence. 

SOCIETIES Fea THE SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCC. 

" We too," says the Society for Suppressing Intempe- 
rance, <' by the aid of heaven, hope to resuscitate the 
dead; to restore the almost (xpiring felo de-se to his 
family and friends. It is our office too to light up the beacon 
to those who are sailing on a deceitful sea, unconscious 
of their danger, and to furnish the life beat for their es- 
cape " • 

iiere again the benevolent mind approves the object, 
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and wishes success. But here also the Peace Society 
will lose nothing by a comparison of claims. It comes 
forward in aid of the Society for Suppressing Intemper- 
ance, and proposes to abolish or to dry up one of the most 
prolific sources of intemperance in drinking. But this 
is not all. It wishes to suppress another species of in- 
temperance, which has destroyed its millions. The 
spirit of war is of an intemperate and intoxicating nature. 
It disposes men to hazard their own lives in the most 
desperate manner, in attempts to murder and destroy 
their brethren. No persons intoxicated with strong 
drink, erer acted the part of madmen more completely, 
than those do, who are intoxicated with the spirit of 
war. The Peace Society would not only save men 
from suicide, but from murdering their fellow beings; it 
would teach them not only to regard their own lives, 
but the lives of each other. 

SOCIETIES FOR THE REFORMATION OF MORALlS. 

There are societies for the reformation of morals, 
whose objects extend to the suppression of other vices 
beside that of intemperance. The Peace Society co-op- 
erates with these, and proposes to abolish the public 
** school ofvic€y\ the " nursery of debauchery," impiety, 
and wickedness. Such a '^ school" war is acknowledged 
to be, even by its advocates. Yet this abominable 
*' schoor' has been supported at an enormous expense to 
•every community, and sanctioned by the public author- 
ity of every nation in Christendom. In this << school,'^ 
snccessful vice is regarded as virtue, and the most 
horrid butcheries of mankind are supposed to entitle the 
perpetrators to the highest share of public favor and ap- 
plause. While this *< school of vice" shall retain its 
present reputation, we may despair of a very thorough 
reformation of morals. For so long as public robbery, 
piracy, murder, and massacre, are taught^ encouraged^ and 
applauded by civil authority, and deemed justifiable by 
the ministers of religion, every species of vice may be 
expected to abound. 

Is it not then evident^ that every enlightened man, 
who sincerely wishes a reformation of morals, must also 
wish the abolition of the <« school of tice," and dd what 

19 * 
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lie can to destroy its banefal popularity f And nmailM 
not either directly or indirectly fofor the object of tte 
Peace Society ? 



MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

These have claims on public gratitude, for their ef- 
forts to improve the healing art, and thus to save the 
lives of men* Their benevolent inquiries -embrace tb6 
best methods of treating the diseases of the camp^ and 
the wounds received in battle. The Peace Society wisit' 
es to prevent these diseases and these wounds, by abolish- 
ing the custom from which they originate. The Med- 
ical Society have no hope of resuscitating those who 
die in battle* But the Peace Society hopes, by the 
blessing of God: to abolish this mode of dying, and thus 
to favor a large portion of fellow beings with a longer 
space for securing a blessed immortality. 

CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 

There are many charitable societies for aiding and re* 
lieving the poor, the orphan, and the widow. The 
Teace Society comes forward to aid the Charitable So- 
cieties, by an attempt to abolish a custom which is one 
of the greatest sources of poverty and pauperism, and 
which multiplies the number of widows and orphans by 
hundreds and by thousands. To prevent poverty and to 
prolong the life of the father and the husband, are as real- 
ly works of humanity and benevolence, as to feed the 
hungry, and to visit the fatherless and the widow in 
their afflictions. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

These have for their object to place in the bands of 
all the poor and the destitute, the blessed instructi<Mis of 
the gospel, '* the bread of life." The Peace Society 
aims to show more clearly the value of the gospel in its 
practical tendency to promote peace and to save the 
lives of men, to improve the character and- condition of 
mankind even in the present state, as well as to furnish 
a hope of lurure felicity ; and to teach men to regard the 
jgospel as not only nominally, but really ** tbe oobfjOi 
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<nr VBACEi'' «< peace wiA God ibroagh our Lord Jesai 
Chrbt," and peace one with anotber. 

SOCIETIES FOR PBOPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE 

HEATHENS. 

In Great Britain and the United States, there are ma- 
nj benevolent institotions for epreadiog the gospel a* 
mong the various descriptions of heathens. The tvar« 
ring character of Christian nations, has for ages been 
one of the greatest obstacles in the way of extending 
the light of the gospel. Indeed it has occasioned a dread* 
ful eclipse of this Jight, and hid it as under a bushel. 
The Peace Societies wish to remove the cause of this 
eclipse, and the great obstacle to the conversion of the 
pagans. They wish to enable missionaries to prove by 
Cacts, that the Christian religion is ** first pure, then 
peaceable ;'' that those nations which have embraced 
it, have renounced the savage custom of deciding con- 
troversies by the sword, and have learned the art of 
living in peace and love. 

Moreover, the Peace Societies will labor to produce 
such a state of things in Christendom, that when Chris- 
tian missionaries shall urge the Pagans to renounce their 
customs of offering human sacrifices, the Pagans shall no]t 
have it in their power to reply with truth, that Chris- 
tians offer ten human victims in sacrifice to men, to eve- 
fy we that the heathens offer to their Qods. 

Such are the objects of Peace Societies. May we not 
then confidently appeal to the consciences of all intelli- 
gent and candid men, and ask, — whether any other so- 
cieties have higher claims to public patronage ? Is there 
any other institution in the success of which a greater 
portion of mankind aris deeply interested ? Is there any 
other whose complete success would occasion such a 
diminution of human wo, and such an addition to human 
happiness ? Can any man be a Christian indeed, or a 
real philanthropist, and still be an enemy to the objects 
of the Peace Societies ? 

It will probably be objected, that in pursuing the ob- 
jects of Peace Societies, complete success cannot be 
reasonably expected ; and that if a great portion of any 
coouttunity should adopt their principles, it would be ex- 
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posed to be destroyed by some other that should still n- 
tain the principles of war. 
In reply we may obserFe, 

1. That complete success has not been granted te 
other benevolent institutions ; yet they haye been in- 
strumental of much good. The progress of pacific prin* 
ciples will probably be gradual ; and their final triumph 
may not be till after this generation shall hare passed a- 
way ; yet what shall be done will not be lost, the little 
leaven may be finally diffused through the whole mass. 

2. In regard lo the danger suggested, it may be proper 
to state that Oelsus, a heathen philosopher, *^ who lived 
at the end of the second century, attacked the Christian 
religion. He made it one of his charges against the Chris- 
tians, that they refused in his time to bear arms for the 
emperor, even in the case of necessity, and when their 
services would have been accepted. He told them far- 
ther, that if the rest of the empire were of their opinion, 
it would soon be overrun by the barbarians.^' 

Such was the language of a Pagan writer against the 
Christian religion, and against those who had embraced 
it. Origen, the defender of the Christian faith, replied 
to Celsus, '* He admits the fact as stated by Celsus, that 
the Christians would not bear arms, and justifies them 
for refusing, on the principle of the unlawfulness of war.'^ 

Now let those who urge that there is danger in adopt: 
ing the principles of peace^ seriously consider whose cause 
they espouse, and whose example they imitate ; whether 
that of the avowedenemy of the Christian religion, or that 
of its advocate. In other words, let them consider, whether 
they act the part of infidels, or that of believers ? Wheth- 
er the objection of Celsus could be brought against them ? 
And whether they are not, at least, a very different sort 
of Christians from those against whom Celsus wrote ? 
The Jewish priest and pharisees reasoned like Celsos, 
and like some of the present day. When they saw a 
prospect that many would become the followers of the 
Blessiah, they called a council and said, '* If we let him 
thus alone, all will believe on him ; and the Romans 
will come and take away both our place and nation V 
'* From that day forth, they took counsel to put him to 
death." Soon they accomplished their object. Bat 
did this save them ? No, verily. The Romaaa did 
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^* come and take awaj both their place and nation ;* 
not because they became the meek and harmless sheep 
of Clirist, but because they displayed the spirit of war 
and violence* They took the sword as a meaus of sal- 
▼ation, and it proved to them the means of national rii* 
in*: a solemn lesson to such Christian rulers and minis- 
ters as are afraid to adopt the pacific principles and spir- 
it of the gospel, in their official conduct, lest they should 
•xpoae a nation to be ** overrun by the barbarians 1^ 



REVIEW OF DR. M'LEOD'S ARGUMENT FROM 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

^* In defence of the right of waging war/' Dr. M'Leod 
kai founded an argument on the following passage :-* 

'^ F<Hr rulers are not a terror to jrood works, but to the 
evil Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? Do 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same. For he is the minister of God to thee for good* 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he bear* 
eth not the sword in vain ; for he is the minister of God, 
a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil." 
Ram. xiii. 3, 4. 

To obtain a correct view of this passage, we should 
consider the character and situation of the persons to 
whom it was addressed, the government under which 
they lived, and the context of the verses on which the 
argument is founded. 

The persons addressed were such as had professed their 
iitith in Jesus, as the Messiah, the Prince of Peace. Ma- 
ny of them were probably in the condition of slaves, and 
all of them needed instruction respecting the principles 
of the Christian religion, as they relate to civil govern- 
ment. 

^- The government under which they then lived, was 
the imperial government of Rome, while it was both des- 
potic and Pagan It must, then, have naturally been a 
■erioUB inquiry with Christians, whether, as subjects of 
the Prince of Peace, they were l)ound to obey a Pagan 
despot, to honor a Pagan magifitrate, and to pay taxea 
for the support of a Pagan government. At least, con- 
sidering the rude atate of society al l\iaV v^xv^ >Smx^ 
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was danger of error on these points, and need of ap(» 
tolic instruction. 

The danger of these Christians, in respect todishon* 
oring their profession, was the greater, as they were a 
despised and persecuted people. Under these circum- 
stances, they were addressed by Paul in the following 
language : — 

*' Bless them that persecute you : hless and cnrse not« 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep. Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low es- 
tate. Be not wise in your own conceits. Recompense 
to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men. If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath : 
for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; 1 will repay, saith 
the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink *. for yi so doing, thou shaft 
heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. Let every soul be snh- 
ject unto the higher powers ; for there is no power but 
of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God. Who- 
soever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God; and they that resist, shall receive to 
themselves damnation (or judgment.) For rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thoo, 
then, not be afraid of the power .^ Do that which is good 
and thou shalt have praise of the same. For he is the 
minister of God to thee for good. ' But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain ; for he is the minister of God, a revenger or (aven- 
ger) to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Where- 
fore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but al- 
so for conscience sake. For this cause pay ye tribute 
also : for they are God's ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render, therefore, to all their 
dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear ; honor to whom honor. Owe 
no man any thing, but to love one another. For he that 
loveth another, hath fulfilled the law. For this, fhoa 
shalt not commit adultery* Thou shalt not kill. Thoa 
Shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness. Thou 
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shali BOt covet. And if there be anj other command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in this — Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law." 
Rcnu xii. 14 — to chap. xiii. 10. 

8uch is the exhortation which Paul gave to the des- 
plaed and persecuted Christians, while they were subject 
to a Pagan government. Can any thing be more clear, 
than that it was his aim to excite them to display, under 
all their trials, a '* meek and quiet spirit," and on no ac- 
count, and on no occasion to indulge refractory, sedi- 
tious, and revengeful passions ; but in all things, to act 
as became the peaceful subjects of the Redeemer of 
men? 

Is it possible for any one, who is not under the influ- 
ence of prepossessions or passions favorable to war, to 
see in any part of the exhortation, any thing to justify 
Christian rulers in '* waging war," or Christian minis- 
ters in pleading for such a sanguinary, revengeful, and 
murderous custom ? 

But let us hear Dr. M'Leod : — 

*^ Man in his collective capacity, derives from God 
the right of government ; hence the magistrate is his or« 
dmance ; he is the minister of Ood. The design of this 
institution is the good of society ; he is the minister of 
God for goods His province is the protection of virtue 
and the suppression of evil. Rulers are not a terror to 
good norksy but to the evil. In suppressing evil, the na- 
tional sovereignty is divinely armed with vengeance ; the 
mnisier rfOody a revenger to execute mrath.^^ p. 1 14. 

Remark 1. May it not be questioned, whether an indU 
vidual despot is '* man in his collective capacity ?^* 

Remark 2. it is granted that government exists by the 
appointment of God ; that it is intended for the good of 
society ; that rulers are God's ministers or servants ; that 
when they rule in justice and mercy, they are not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to the evil ; that even when they 
act as tyrants and oppressors, they are God's instruments 
ia executing punishment upon evil doers. ^ For to God 
** belongeth vengeance and recompense ;" and he often 
makes use of one wicked being, or one wicked nation, to 
punish another. 

Bsmark 3. It is granted that the proper <* province* 
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of a ruler, ** is the protection of virtae and the wapph!^' 
sion of evil." Can it then be his duty to ^ wage war,* 
and establish ** a school of vice, a nursery of debaneb* 
ery T Can he, as a protector of virtuer adopt a course 
which '^ flows from malevolent passions," — ** arrests the 
progress of improveirent," — ^* impoverishes countries," 
** corrupts the youth," — and *^ hurries into eternity, in an 
unprepared state, thousands of thoughtless fellow-ria- 
ners ?" 

But, let the Doctor speak again :— • 

" The sword of the sovereign is not merely diseiplmt^ 
ry, an instiumeutof reform; it is also for vengeoMOt^* 
p. 115. 

" Now if the magistrate does not bear the aword is 
▼ain, he must use it. It is put into his hand, not for 
show but for execution. He is not decked in military 
habiliments for mere parade. He puts on hia armor to 
strike with terror the enemies of his country. God gives 
him the right of waging war. He is the minister of Qcd, 
attending eantinualhf on this very thingJ*^ p. lib. 

Remark \, For many ages prior to the time of Paul, 
power had been attained by the sword : and the inHnti' 
tnentof power yhdA become Mf^ symboL It does not ap- 
pear, that the apostle had the least reference to a right 
oi waging war^ but merely to the power of punishing re- 
fractory subjects for evil deeds. Nor does his use of the 
word sword imply, that this was the most proper instra* 
ment for punishing the guilty. The passage affords no 
proof that it was right, even for a Pagan government to 
** wage war." Much less, if possible, does it prove that 
a Christian ruler may imitate a Pagan despot, in adopt- 
ing this savage custom for the settlement of disputes, or 
for extension of empire. 

Had it been the object of the *' discourses" to proret 
that Christians may lawfully use the murderous means» 
by which military chiefs have acquired thrones ; and 
that it is the duty of the Christian ruler to employ the 
■word lor the subversion of Christianity and the establish- 
ment of a Pagan military despotism, and to attend «•!•• 
Hmially on this very thing ; the Doctor might have quot- 
ed the language of Paul with as much propriety as he did 
to prove the right rf waging war, for '* actual injuries ior 
flioted» or about to be Inflicted." If Pani*ft laoguge riNif 
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h0 josti J eit^d fts a proof of the right of wagtHg war at 
all, it may surely be employed io support of waging wars 
^conquest, after the coaniier of the Romaoa; for it was 
tbe Romao goverament he had in view. 

Ferhaps do other passage of scripture has been more 
blindJy or onore wantooly abused to justify oppression, 
frar, and yengeance on the part of rulers, than the one, 
on which the Doctor founded his argument. In former 
ages it was pressed into the service of persecution, with 
as good a grace as the Doctor has employed it in support 
of war. Indeed we may ask, what species of man slaugti- 
ter, persecution, revenge, and massacre, has not been 
Bup|M>sed to be authorized by PauFs saying of the magis* 
traie, ^* He beareth not the sword in vain .^" Just as 
though an admonition to private Christians to be meek 
and peaceable^ could imply a right on the part of rulers, 
to he nfor-makerb', persecutors , iortnentorst and fnUrderers ! 

Remark 2. Alas ! what state of mind must a Chris* 
lian minister possess to urge war, vengeance, and havoc 
at this dreadful rate ! Is it not enough to make any be- 
nevolent heart-ache, to read or hear such language ? Can 
this be the spirit of him who prayed, *' Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do ?^ is it that 
wisdom which is from above, '* first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, lull of mercy and good 
^uits !f" What a contrast to the pacific exhortation of 
Paul, on which the Doctor was remarking t 1 have read 
of one man, who, at a certain period of his life, waa 
** breathing out threatenings and slaughter," at an- 
other, he was addressing his fellow- men in this benevo^ 
lent language : — '' If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men." In which state of 
mind did he most resemble the Messiah ? And in which 
did his feelings best accord with the paragraph now un- 
der review f 

Remark 3. What can be more shocking than this ao- 
coant of the magistrate ; ^God gives him the right cf 
rvaging war. He is the minister of Qody attending con* 
tinually on this very thmg.^* If *' waging war" be the 
eontinual business of the magistrate, as God's minister^ 
what could be better adapted to excite him to a thorough 
and v^rsevering discharge of his duty than such preach- 
kig 7 But is this '' preaching ri^cs by Jeaut GhtV^l?'/ 

20 
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Immediately succeeding the words last quoted from 
tbe discoursesy we are told if hat the magistrate ought ft 
be» '« as a man.^' *' As a md)i> let him be meek, peaee- 
ful, and forgiving. Let every man, in his individnil 
character, he humane, conciliating, patient of injory, 
slow to anger. It is the law of Ghrist" It is strongly 
expressed, Matt. v. 39 — 41. " 1 say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil," &c. 

After some observations to show, that this passage is 
not to be " understood lUeraUy^ the Doctor interrogates : 

** Who then is so childish as to use this argument 
against the rights of war ? We must adopt a consistent 
plan of interpretation ; and recollect that the Author d 
the gospel, while he in this passage urges upon iMtiUM 
uals a forgiving disposition, lays down in another, the du- 
ty of the national representative^ acting as bis mmuffr, 
to exercise vengeance ^n the aggressor. He is a revenpt 
to execute wrath. This is the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. It is the Holy Ghost, the Comfortsr d 
our souls, that makes the declaration. He who sancti* 
lies and instructs true Christians, hereby declares tha( 
war is, in certain cases, lawfuV p. 116. 

Remark 1. There are two senses in which a ruler may 
be said to be an avenger io execute wrath or punishment. 
He is so, when he executes just and reasonable lawi 
against transgressors, for the good of community. Tfau 
he may do with the most benevolent feelings, towardi 
the guilty. Rulers also, like tempests, earthquakes, aoi! 
fatal distempers, may be said to he ministers of divim 
justice, when they wage war, and are instruments is 
bringing evil on their own people, or the people of eth 
er nations. In every tvar, those who wage it may h< 
said to be executioners of divine anger against the wick 
ed. *' Howbeit they mean not so, neither do their hearti 
think so ; and often rulers themselves fall victims to the 
vengeance of God, which they execute. 
. Remark 2. That there are duties incumbent on a ma 
gistrate, which would not be incumbent on him in a pri 
vate capacity, will readily be granted. But bis eleva 
tien to .office is so far from freeing him from obligation! 
to t)e '^ meek, peaceful, and forgiving," '* in his «fiiltvu6r> 
ml character," or in his public character, that it enhaneci 
these obligati«nSf In proportion as he is exalted, ihi 
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more important it Is that he should be in all respects an 
^emplarj disciple of the Prince of Peace ; becaose the 
igreater will be his influence the greater his advantages 
to promote the peace and happiness of mankind, and the , 
greater the account which he must render to God, the 
Judge of all. 

It is, however, lamentably true, that for many centu- 
ries^ the rulers of Christian nations have conducted on 
tkp delusive principle, that as magistrates, they were 
|^>t bound to *' be meek, peaceful, and forgiving.'^ And 
If hat have been the consequences? Christendom has 
lieen **a .field of blood." Public robbery, piracy, vio« 
i^nce, and murder, have overspread both sea and land. 
iiBver^ never did an error more fatal in its tendency, en. 
ter the mind of a Mahomatan or a Pagan, or even a mani- 
ac ; nor one that has actually occasioned more calamity 
to. the human race. This one error has probably -' hurried 
into eternity," in an untimely manner, ffty mitlions of 
human beings, bearing the name of Christians, to gratify 
the avarice or ambition of misguided or unprincipled 
men. 

. * How shocking then is the thought, that after all the 
crimes, the desolations and miseries occasioned by this 
principle, it should still be advocated by a '* Pastor of 
THB RKFOaMED Preshyierion church r What is the im- 
port of the deleterious distinction, but this ? that the 
fttler, ^* as a man^'' is bound to ^^ be meek« peaceful, and 
forgiving," b.ut, as a'magistrate, he may indulge revenge- 
fal and *' malevolent passions :" '' As a man," he must 
be a humble follower of the Messiah, but, as a magistrate, 
he may be a follower of Mahomet :" " As a man, he 
must be a child of our merciful Father in heaven, but, 
as a magistrate, he may be a ^' child of the devil," and^ 
as a roaring lion, go about seeking whom he may de- 
Tour! 

-^ How Tery partial and imperfect must be all supposed 
r^omuUions^ while such sanguinary and malignant prin- 
ciples are cherished and reduced, to practice ! 

Instead of urging this antichristian and fatal distinc- 
tion, it should be the aim of every minister of the Prince 
of peace, to make the magistrate feel, that although he 
18. i\ ruUr, he is still but '' a man ;" a man . who must 
^ 'gi^<^ account of himself unto Uod^'^ tot aVVY»& VQ^ci&^% 
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M well as his private conduct ; that ai a ChHstm rtdepf 
he IB aolemnly bound to act on the ^' oieek» peacetoli 
and forgiving" principiea of the religion he profeBtes ; that 
U be »liall fail of displaying the Christian spirit, in bb 
official conduct, he will be as liable to condenonatiOA at 
any private citizen ; and that if he indulges the opposili 
spirit of ambition, avarice, and revenge, and wantooly 
plunges a nation into the crimes and miseries of war, the 
blood of murdered men will cry to God for vengeaatfi 
against him. 

But so long as the ministers of the Christiaa rsHgisi 
shall flatter the pride of ambitious rulers, and iocoloate 
the doctrine, that as magistraieSi they are not b<Nind to 
obey the peaceful and benevolent precepts of the Mess^ 
ah, and that they have *' a right to wage war'* for aaf 
** actual injuries inflicted, or about to be inflicted." wi 
may expect, that the land will frequently be crimsoiied 
and manured with the blood of its inhabitanta. 

Is it not then a very seriomi question,— -At whose 
hands will this blood be required 1 Will it be required 
of ignorant and deluded soldiers, who are taught by tbek 
rulers, and by ministers of religion, that it is a glorious 
thing to ^\efghiing^ on account of ^^ actual injuries nir 
flicted, or about to be inflicted ?" Or of those soldiers 
who are compelled, by sanguinary laws, to become mur- 
derers of one another? Is Dr. MXeod prepared to sayv 
that he will be answerable for all the slaughter which 
the principles he^ has advanced will justify ? Or which 
his war sermons may actually occasion, should their ten* 
dency not be counteracted by the friends of peace f If 
it should ultimately appear, that by the influence ef hss 
Five Discourses, ^< thousands of our thoughtless fellew?- 
sinners, who might otherwise have had time and space 
for repentance, were ^' hurried into eternity in an unpre* 
pared state,'' what must be his reflections 1 Can his heaft 
endure to meet at the bar of Qod, thousandf of.**^ fellow- 
sinners,'' who will be able to testify, that they were tqf 
ined by eheriBhing the spirit which his principles of war 
and revenge are adapted to inspire ? < 

There are other things in the Five Discourses, which 

are liable to animadversion, but 1 must forbear. My rer 

marks have been made on what may be regarded as the 

pMtrs of the Docloi^s su^eTi\?r&«\\n«\ li \Vk»w have been 
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ienoliahed, the building will fall of course; if not, it 
may stand till farther light shall arise on the subject. 

What allowance a just and merciful God will make, 
on account of the delusions, which result from education, 
passion, and prejudice, I am not able to determine. I 
however charitably believe, that the author of the Dis- 
courses will stand on very different ground, from what I 
should have done, had 1 written such discourses with 
Dfiy views of the nature of Christiauity and the nature 
of war. So far as forgiveness is needed for his having 
published opinions of such a sanguinary tendency, I de- 
voutly pray that it may be granted ; and that the Doc- 
tor may yet possess such views of the gospel and such a 
state of mind, that he will rejoice in the attempt which 
has been made to counteract the tendency of his publi- 
cation. 

If, in what I'have written,! have indulged an unfriend- 
ly spirit, for this 1 need forgiveness : . but 1 hope I may 
say, without self-deception, that whatever of apparent 
severity there may have been in my remarks, it has not 
proceeded from disaffection to the author of the Discours- 
es, but from an abhorrence of the opinions to which I 
have objected. 



INTE^ESTINO REFLECTIONS ON WAR, BT 
; MR. JEFFERSON. 

' Thc (bllowing reflections on war, were written by 
Mr. Jefferson, in 1798. They are found near the close 
Of a letter to Sir John Sinclair, President of the Board of 
Agriculture* at London. Having given a lengthy *' de- 
scription of a mould -board,'' which he conceived to be 
of the best form, he introduced war as a deplorable ca- 
lamhy, by which agricultural inquiries and pursuits were 
liable to be interrupted. He then observed as follows : — 
** I am fixed in awe at the mighty conflict to which 
two great nations are advancing, and recoil with horror 
at the ferociousness of man. Will nations never devise 
a more rational umpire of differences than force ? Are 
there no means of coercing injustice more gratifying to 
our nature than a waste of the blood of thousands, and of 
the labor of millions of our fellow* creat\ue« I 

20* 
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'* We 8f e numerous societies of men, the aboriginalt 
of this country, living together without acknowtedgment 
ol' either laws or magistracy. Yet they live in peaee 
among themselTes ; and acts of violence are as rare in* 
their societies as in nations which keep the sword of 
law in perpetual activity. Public reproach, a refusal of 
common office:., interdiction of the commerce and com- 
forts ol* society, are found as effectual as the coarser in- 
struments of force. Nations, like these indiviiluals, stuml 
towards each other only in the relations of natural right. 
Might they not, like them, i>e peaceably punished for vi- 
olence and wvong ? 

*' Wonderful has been the progress of human improve* 
ment in other lines. Let us hdpe then, that the law of 
nature, which makes a virtuous conduct produce benefit, 
and vice loss to liie agent in . the long run, — which has 
sanctioned the common principle, that honesty is the 
best policy, will in time influence the proceedings of na- 
tions as well as of individuals ; and that we shall^ at 
length be sensible, that war is an instrument entirely ia- 
efficient towards redressing wrong ; that it multiplies^ in- 
stead of indemnifying losses. 

** Had the money which has been spent in the present 
war, been employed in making roads and conducting cap 
nals of navigation and irrigation through ^fie country, 
not a hovel in the highlands of Scotland, or mountains 
of Auvergne, would have been without a boat at its 
door, a rill of water in every field, and a road to its mar- 
ket town. 

** Had the money we have lost by the lawless depre- 
dations of all the belligerent powers been employed in 
the same way, what communications would have been 
opened of roads and waters ! Vet, were we to go to war. 
for redress, instead of redress, we should plunge deeper 
Into loss :an<i disable ourselves fof half a century more 
from attaining the same end. A War would cost us more 
than would cut through the isthmus of Darien ; and that 
of Suez might have been opened with what a single year 
has seen thrown away on the rock of Gibraltar. 
■*^ " These truths are palpable, and must, in the progress 
^^ time, have their influence on the minds and conduct 

I'h^se opinions of Mr. 3ettwftoti Yf^x^<yimm\.\»dio 
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Writing, prior to his election to the Presidency of the 
Uoitett states ; and they may account for some things 
la bis administration, which were disapproved by his 
political opponents ; but of which, perhaps, an enlight- 
ened posterity will pronounce a different verdict. What 
we have now before us, from his pen, appears to have 
been the result of serious reilection on the impolicy of 
war; and it is hoped, tU.it the time is at hand, when 
these ^* palpable truths''* will have that '^ influence on 
the minds and conduct of nations" which the writer an- 
ticipated. 

Since Mr. Jrfiferson retired from office, our nation has 
had an exemplificalion of the correctness of bis remark, 
*► Thai war is an instrutnent entirely/ inrfficient towards 
redressing wrong ; thai it mulliplies, instead cf indemnify^ 
in§^ losses*'*'* May we not then indulge a hope, that the 
experience we have h^d of these '< palpable truths," 
will have an '* influence" on all who shall hereafter be 
eoncerned in administering the government of this na- 
tion ? And such an influence on every class of our citi- 
zena, that whoever may preside, he shall be free from 
all tenT|>tatiou to engage in war, to gratify those on 
whom he may be dependent for oflice ? A pacific people 
will naturally ineiire a pacific government, so long as it 
•hall be elective ; and a contentious people will be pret- 
ty sure to produce a contentious government, or to give 
it a contentious aspect and direction. 



DEAN SWIFrS ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES 

OF WAR. 

In the Philianthropist, for July, 1313, we have an able 
«n«l interesting article on the subject of war. The writ- 
er introduces the following ludicrous account of the chus*- 
ea of war, from Dr. Swift. 

« He asked me," says the Doctor, " what were the 
usual causes or motives that made one country go to war 
with another ? I answered, they were innumerable : bnt 
I should only mention a lew of the chief. Sometime 9, 
flie ambition of princes, who never think they have land 
or |>eople enough to govern, {sometimes the corruption 
of imnkiten; who engage their ma%teT m sv^t, \tv Qt<\K,t \.^ 
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Btifle or divert the clamour of their subjects against theii 
evil administration. Difference in opinion has cost 
many millions of lives. For instance, whether flesh be 
bread, or bread be flesh ; whether the juice of a certain 
be.ry be blood, or wine ; whether whistling be a vice, or 
a virtue. 

" Sometimes, the quarrel between two powers is to de- 
cide which of them sail dispossess a third of hb domia- 
ions, where neither of them pretends to any right. 
Sometimes one prince quarrels with another, for fear the 
other should quarrel with him. Sometimes a war is en- 
tered upon, because the enemy is too strong ; and seme- 
times because he is too weak. Sometimes our neigh- 
bours want the things which we have, or have the things 
which we want ; and we both fight till they take ours or 
we theirs. 

^Mt is a very justifiable cause of a war, to invade a 
country after the people have been wasted by famine, 
destroyed by pestilence, or embroiled by factions among 
themselves. It is justifiable to enter into war against 
our nearest ally, when one of his towns lies convenient 
for us, or a territory of land, that would render our do- 
minion round and compact. 

^' If a prince sends forces into a nation where the peo- 
ple are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put half of 
them to death, and make slaves of the rest, in order to 
civilize them and reduce them from' their barbarous way 
of living, it is a very kindly, honourable, and frequent 
practice, when one prince desires the assistauce of an- 
other, to secure him against an invasion, that the assist- 
ant, when he has driven out the invader, should seize on 
the dominions himself, and kill, imprison, or banish the 
prince he came to relieve.'' 

After quoting this passage, the writer in the Philan- 
thropist makes the following just remarks : — 

*** if we consider rightly, we shall find a very emaU 
number of wars, at the utmost, the causes of which are 
not assignable to one or other of the heads which Swift 
enumerates, ridiculous and detectable' as they appear, 
when thus exhibited without covering or disguise. 

*'The wonderful thing is, that at the moment of action 
or decision, it should be so very easy to endow them with 
deceptive colors. Scarcely ever doea it happen, that 
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the ware into which nations are pfanged, are not maM 
Co appear to the contending parties as highly tiecessar^ 
er honorable ; are not made to afipear 80, equally to both 
nationSf though it must aiwajs happen, that of the par-" 
ties, otie 18, and it most frequently happens that both are 
in the \vrong. If we look, for example, at the wars whichs 
elfvee the beginning df the la^t century, the British na* 
tion hare carried on with the French, we shall find that 
erery one of theee destructive contests was made id 
wear plausible colours on both sides, to the credulous 
people whom they oppressed* Yet it ^ould be a curious 
imitiiry to determine of how many of them the case will 
notbe fonod in the catalogue of Swift. Mankind are de* 
Inded by their passions. It is easy for rulers to fill their 
bb#oms with hope, or with fear. Whoever is master of 
their hopes and fears, is master of the men. He com- 
raands the steam which works the enirine, and of whleh 
ihe moTements may be guided to any operation." 



BltTftACtfl FROM PARLTABfCNTART SPEECHES, APfLlCA- 
BLB TO THB CUSTOM OF WAR, AND TO AN ATTftMFV 
TOR ITS ABOLITION. 

The following extracts are taken from the speeches 
ibade in the British Parliament, during the long strug- 
gle for the abolition of the slave trade. Their applica- 
bility to war and to an attempt for its abolition, will be 
obvious, to every discerning reader. 1 shall forbear to 
give the names of the speakers against the abolition, be- 
cause I trust they have repented of the part they took 
in the debate, and would be glad that their speeches 
might be abolished, as well as the trade which they were 
designed to su[ , ort. But the names of the speakers, on 
the other side, will be given, that they may be more 
generally known and respected in our country. 

Mr. Wilberforce. ** Had this trade been ever so prof- 
itable, my decision would have been in no degree affect- 
ed by that consideration. Here's the ^mell of blood on 
the hand still, and all the prrfjmes of Arabia cannot 
sweeten it. The consciousne&s of the justice of my cause 
would carry me forward, though I Nsex« ^kVvju^^'WW 
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cannot bat derive eneouragemeut from conaidering wilk 
whom 1 am associated. Let us not despair. It is a 
blessed cause ; and success, ere long, iwill crown our ei- 
ertions. Nerer, never will we desist, till we have wip-: 
ed away this scandal from the Christian name ; till we 
iiave released ourselves from the load of guilt under 
which we at present labor ; and till we have extin- 
guished every trace of this bloody traffic, wbicb ourpoif 
terity, looking back to the history of these enlightened 
times, will scarcely believe had been suffered to eixbt 9^ 
long, a disgrace and a dishonor to our country.*' - 

In opposition it was said : — " They who attempt the 
abolition of the trade, are led away by a mistaken humai^. 
ity> The slave-trade is absolutely necessary, if we meaa 
to carry on our West- India commerce, it also^ has the 
merit of keeping up a number of seamen in readiness for 
the state. The abolition would lessen the commerce of 
the country, and increase the national debt and the nujn-- 
ber oT taxes. It would annihilate a trade whose exports 
amounts to eight hundred thousand pounds annually, and 
which employs 160 vessels, and more than 5,000 men,'^ 

Another in opposition said : — '' The slave* trade iscer-- 
taittly not an amiable tradCy neither is that of a butchery 
but it is a very necessary one. There is great reason to 
doubt the propriety of the present motion. . I have tneni' 
ty reasons for disapproving it. The 6rst is, thai the thing 
is impossible, I have no need to give the rest. I would 
not gratify my humanity at the expense of the interests 
of my counti^y ; and 1 think we should not too curiously 
inquire into the unpleasant circumstances which at- 
tend it." 

Mr. James Martin replied, that << The doctrines be had 
heard that evening ought to have been reserved for times 
the most flagrantly profligate and abandoned. He never 
expected then to learn, that the everlasting laws of right- 
eousness were to give way to imaginary political and 
commercial expediency, and that thousands of our fel« 
low-creatures were to be reduced to wretchedness, that 
individuals might enjoy opulence, or government a rev« 
enue." 

In opposition, one gentleman said, <' It appeared ta 
him to have been the intention of Providence from th^ 
very beginning, thai ene set 0/ men sKou(^ 6e slaves to euh 
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diher* This truth wflB as old as it was uniyenal. It 
was recognized in erery history, under every govern- 
ment, and in every religion." 

Mr. William Smith observed, '* Whatever may have 
been advanced, every body must feel, that the slave- 
tHide cannot exist an hour, if that excellent maxim, * to 
do to others as we would that others should do to us,' 
bad its proper influence on the conduct of men. Nor was 

Mr. » more happy in his argument from the anii' 

guiiy of sloven/^ Because a practice has existed, does it 
i^cessaHIy follow that it is just ? By this argument, ev- 
ery crime may be defended, from the time of Cain.'* 

Mr. Gourtenay observed, that, *« It had been said by 

Mr; that the pulpit had been used as an ingtru- 

ihent of attack on the slave-trade. He was happy that 
it was so well employed ; and he hoped the bishops 
would rise up in the House of Lords, with the virtuous 
indignation which became them, to abolish a traffic so 
contrary to humanity, justice, and religion." 

Mr. William Pitt remarked, '* From the first hour of 
my having had the honor to sit in Parliament, down to 
the present, among all the questions, whether political or 
personal, in which it has been my fortune to take a share, 
there has never been one in which my heart was so 
deeply interested as in the present; both on account of 
the serious principles it involves, and the consequences 
connected with it. 

**' The present is not a mere question oi feeling. The 
argument which ought, in my opinion, to determine the 
committee, is, that the slave trade is unjust. It is. there- 
fore, such a trade ss it is impossible for me to support, 
nnless it can be first proved, that there are no laws of 
morality binding on nations ; and that it is not the duty 
of a Legislature to restrain its subjects from invading the 
happiness of other countries, and from violating the fun^* 
damental principles of justice." 

Mr. Fox observed, ^' Never did I hear of charges so 
black and horrible, as those contained in the evidence on 
the table. But what is our motive in the case before us, 
to continue a trade which is a wholesale sacrifice of a 
whole order and race of our fellow-creatures ? O, most 
monstrous wickedness ! O, unparalleled barbarity t And 
what is more aggravaiingi this most com\)llca.t.^^ f^^^^^ 
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dirohhinf ftiid murder, which rotnkifld hat ever witneii- 
e^, has hcen honored bj the name of trade."*" 

Mr. Fox rehearsed some of the facts which had been 
stated by the witnesses, and then said, " i am glad that 
these tales affect the House. Will thej then sanction 
eoormities, the hare recital of which makes them shod* 
dt^r ? Let them remember that humanity does not coa- 
fist in a sjqueatnish ear. It does not consist ija shrinkiag 
&nd starling at such tales as these; but in a disposition 
of heart to remedy the evils they unfold." 

At the close of his speech, he said, *^ I will now con- 
clude, by declaring that the whole country, indeed the 
whole civilised world must rejoice, that such a bill as the 
presen t has been moved for, not merely as a matter rf 
humanity, but as an act of justice ; for I will pot human* 
ity out of the question. Oan ii be called humanity^ io/or' 
hear from commiUhig nmrder ? Exactly upon this ground 
does the present motion stand \ being strictly a questloa 
of national justice.'' 

May 1 not subjoin, *< exactly upon this grovod** stands 
the motion for the abolition of war ? 

Now who will say that the arguments in favor of war, 
are better than those which were formerly adopted in 
favor of the slave-trade ? Or who can pretend that the 
barbarous commerce in slaves involved half so much of 
crime, of " murder," and of misery, as the custom of war, 
which is still pofiular ? An 1 who can deny that the argu« 
uients for the abolition oi'the slave-trade, will apply with 
sevenfold energy for the abolition of war ? 

Let Mr. Wilberforce and his surviving coadjutors, 
have their eyes as completely opened in respect to the 
injustice, the inhumanity and the horrors of war, as they 
have been to the evils of the slave-tra(*e, and they will 
repeat their resolution : — '*NfcVKR, NtvER will we de- 
sist TILL WK HAVE WlPtD AWAY THIS SCANDAL FROM 
THt CirRISTlAN ^AME ; TILL WE HAVt RLLfcAbED OUR- 
ar.LVES FROM THK LOAD OF GUILT, U^DER WHlCU WB AT 
PRESENT LABOR." 

* JJad this s^enllcman cnr read or heard, or thought ef 
war? J nd of ils being ^^ honored by the name oj^* — pro- 

kbSION ? 
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LETTER 0F EiRENIKOS TO PHILO PAOIPI- 

cus. 



1 AM one of the maD^, whom your publications, on the 
anUchristian character of war, hare aroused to reflec* 
tion. Like, him, who '* saw men as trees walking,** 
when his eyes were suddenly opened to the light, I, at 
first, had but an indistinct view of the interesting sub- 
ject, and was equally astonished and delighted by the 
confused perception of the truths presented to my mind : 
astonished that these truths had so long escaped my at- 
tention, and delighted by the cheering results, which 
tliey seemed to promise. With all the eagerness, and, I 
trust, with some part of the simplicity, conspicuous in 
the child, when beginning to notice surrounding objects, 
i set myself to examine the novel doctrine. The more 
I.examined, the more clear and indubitable it appeared* 
** My understanding and my heart accorded with it, at 
first blush :" and when I resorted to the gospel of Christ 
for information, 1 found no other doctrine more repeated- 
ly expressed, more powerfully enforced, or more engag- 
^ly exemplified. I could hardly realize, that, from a 
child, I had been accustomed to read the New Testa« 
ipent, from beginning to end, and yet had never noted 
9 sentiment which now met me in every page. Nor was 
I less surprised to discover in my subsequent researches* 
ttiat the same sentiment, if not explicitly sated, was al- 
most invariably implied in the sermons and other theolo- 
gical works, with which 1 had long been acquainted. I 
was particularly gratified with a lucid exhibition of the 
ijpjiort and style of our Savior's instruction, relative to 
tbe spirit whence wars and fightings come, in Dr. Pa- 
ley's *' Evidences of Christianity ;*'* which, though ( 
jj^ad often seen it before, struck me with all the force of 
a new discovery. 1 take the liberty to transcribe it for 
l^oor perusal. 

** There are two opposite descriptions of character, 
under which mankind may generally be classed. The 
qne possesses vigor, firmness, resolution ; is daring and 
•etive, quick in Its senribilities, jealous of its fame ; ear 

* Pages 2«6» 7, B^ 9, BsslmeHtimi^ 1795. 
21 
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ger in its attachments, inflexible in its purpoae, violent 
in its resentments. 

*' The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; 
not prompt to act, but willing to suffer, silent and gentle 
under rudeness and insult, suing for reconciliation where 
others would demand satisfaction ; giving way to the 
pushes of impudence, conceding and indulgent to the 
prejudices, the wrong- headedness, the intractability of 
thofee with whom it has to deal. 

** The former of these characters is, and evev-has been, 
the favorite of the world; It is the character of great 
men. There is a dignity in it which nuiversally c<»n- 
mauds respect. 

'* The latter is poor spirited, tame, and abject. Tet 
«o it hath happened, that with the founder of Christian- 
ity, this latter is the subject of his commendation, his 
precepts, his example : and that the former is so, in no 
part of its composition. This, and nothing else, is the 
character designed in the following remarkable passa- 
ges : — * Resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite tbee 
pn the right cheek, turn to bim the other also ; and if 
any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also ; and whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain ; loVe your 
enemies ; bless them that curse you ; do good to them 
that hate, and pray for them whic^ despitefully use you 
and persecute you.' This certainly is not common-place 
morality. It is very original. It shows, at least (and it 
is for this purpose we produce it) that no two things can 
l>e more different than the heroic and the Christian char' 
acter. 

*' Now the author, to whom I refer,* has not onlj re- 
marked this difference more strongly than any preceding 
writer, but has proved, in contradiction to first impres- 
eioQs, to popular opioioni to the encomiums of orators 
and poets, and even to the suffrages of historians and 
moralists, that the latter character possesses the most of 
true worth, both as being most difficult either to be ac- 
quired or sustained, and as contributing most to the hap- 
piness and tranquillity of social life. The state of his 
u*gument is as follows : — 

* Soame Jennings, 
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*' I. If this disposition were universal, the case ia 
clear : the world would be a society of friends. Where* 
as, if the other disposition were universal^ it would pro- 
duce a scene of universal contention. The world could 
abt hold a generation of such men. 

^* II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial ; if 
a few be actuated by it, amongst a multitude who are 
not, in whatever degree it does prevail, in the same pro- 
portion it prevents, allays, and terminates quarrels, the 
great disturbers of human happiness, and the great sour- 
ces of human misery, so far as man^s happiness and mis- 
cry depend upon man. Without this disposition enmi- 
ties must not only be frequent, but, once begun, must be 
eternal ; for each retaliation being a fresh injury, and 
consequently, requiring a fresh satisfaction^ no period 
can be assigned to the reciprocation of affronts, and to 
ih€ progress of hatred, but that which closes the lives, 
or, at least, the intercourse of the parties. 

" I would only add to these observations, that al- 
though the former of the two characters above described, 
may be occasionally useful ; although, perhaps, a great 
general, or a great statesman, may be formed by it, and 
these may be instruments of important benefits to man- 
kind, yet is this nothing more than what is true of many 
qualities which are acknowledged to be vicious. Envy 
Is a quality of this sort. I know not a stronger stimulus 
to exertion. Many a scholar, many an artist, many a 
soldier, has been produced - by it. Nevertheless, since 
in its general effects it is noxious, it is properly con- 
demned, certainly is not praised by sober moralists. 

** It was a portion of the same character, as that we 
are defending, or rather of his love of the same charac- 
ter, which our Savior displayed, in his repeated correc- 
tion of the ambition of his disciples t his frequent admo- 
nitions, that greatness with them was to consist in hu- 
mility ; his censure of that love of distinction, and greedi- 
ness of superiority, which the chief persons amongst his 
countrymen were wont, on all occasions, great and lit- 
tle, to betray. '^ They (the Scribes and Pharisees) love 
the uppermost rooms, at feasts, and the chief seats i.n the 
synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be call- 
ed of men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi, 
for one is your master, even Chrieti and all ye acehi^.^^- 
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reii ; and call no mM your father upon the earth, for Mw 
IB your Father, Which is in heavea; neither be ye call- 
ed maiten, for one is your Master, even Christ ; hot ke 
that is greatest among you shall be your aerFant, aid 
whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased, and lie 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.* 1 make no foh 
ther remark upon these passages, (because tliey are, la 
truth, only a repetition of the doctrine, different expret* 
sioas of the principle, which we have already stated) ev* 
eept that some of the passages, especially our Lord's ad- 
Tice to the guests at an entertainment, (Loke xlv. 7.) 
eeem to extend the rale to what we call mmmer9 s wMea 
was both regular in point of consistency, and not so nmeh 
beneath the dignity of our Lord's misdon as may at first 
Mght be supposed, for bad manners are bad morale.'' 

I confess, sir, that the transcript, now before yoa,cenh 
mands my unqualified assent, as an ailment which goes 
eventually to prove the repugnance of public war, no 
less than of single combat, and private contention, to tbe 
genius of our holy religion. On the most deliberate, and, 
as far as 1 know my own heart, impartial examination, 
1 find no warrant in the gospels and epistles, nor yet in 
the nature of the case, to detach its application and in- 
fluence from any office or character, from any condition 
or relation, from any transaction or concern, incident to 
human life. To me it appears equally pertinent to ru- 
lers, as to subjects ; to the intercourse of nations, as to 
the treatment of individuals. Its author seems, however, 
to have thought otherwise, and accordingly subjoined i 
limitation, on which I propose, by leave of Providence, 
to remark in my next. Meanwhile, I am yours with af- 
fection and esteem. EIRENIKOS. 



REVIEW OP *» THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSAL 
PEACE," BY THE RVEEREND THOMAS 
CHALMER. 

It must be gratifying to the friends of Peace In this 
country to know, that they have fetlow-laborors in Eu- 
rope, engaged in the same glorious cause. The sermon 

* JAM. xxxiii. 6« See also Mark xii. 39. Luke xx. 
45. xiv. ?• 
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now before u« is able, eloquent, and judicious. It wis 
delivered at Glasgow, the 18th of last January, ** the 
day of the national thanksgiving for the restoration of 
peace." The preacher took for his text, Isaiah ii. 4. 
** Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
ahall they learn war any more." 

After remarking, that " there are 'many passages in 
■cripture which warrant the expectation" of such a time 
as 18 predicted in the text, Mr. Chalmer attempted '* to 
do away a delusion which exists on the subject of proph- 
ecy ;" namely, that '' its fulfilments are all certain, and 
we have nothiog to do but to wait for them in passive 
and indolent expectation." In remarking on this delu- 
sion he has some very just and striking thoughts on its 
dangerous tendency ; and he shows, by the manner in 
which other predictions have been fufiUed, that we have 
no reason to expect, that <' the abolition 6f war will be 
the effect of any sudden or resistless visitation from heav- 
en on the character of men. But it will be brought a- 
bout by the activity of men. It will be done by the 
philanthropy of thinking and intelligent Christians." 
*^ The subject of war," he conceives, ^ will be brought 
to the test of Christian principle, and many will unite 
to. spread a growing sense of its follies and its enormities 
over the countries of the world.'^ 

The heads of the discourse, are *< the evils of war /' 
<^«the obstacles in the way of its extinction ;" and*' some 
of the expedients by which these obstacles may be done 
away." 

We have room only for a few extracts. Under the 
head of obstacles in the way of the extinction of war, we 
find the following passages : — 

*' The first great obstacle to the extinction of war, is 
the way in which the heart of man is carried off from 
its barbarities and its horrors, by the splendor of its de^ 
ceitful accompaniments. On erery side of me I see 
causes at work, which go to spread a delusive coloring 
over war, and to remove its shocking barbarities to the 
back ground of our contemplations altogether. I see it 
in the history which tells me of the superb appearance 
of the troops, and the brilliancy of their successive charg. 
es. I see it in the poetry which lends the magic. of its 
numbers to the narrative of blood, and tcaAs^joctft Ua u&ftr 

21* 
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iij admirers, as by its images and its figarea, and ita nod- 
ding plumes of eliiyalry, it throws its treacherous embei- 
lishments orer a scene of legalized slaughter. I see it ia 
the music which represents the progress of the battle. 
All, all goes to prove what strange and half-gighted crea* 
tures we are. Were it not so, war could never hare 
been seen in any other aspect than that of unmingled 
hatefulness ; and I can look to nothing, but to the prog- 
ress of Christian sentiment upon earth, to arrest the 
etrong current of its popular and prevailing partiality for 
war. Then only will an imperious sense of duty lay the 
check of severe principle, on all the subordinate tastes 
and faculties of our nature. 

** Another obstacle to the extinction of war, is a sen- 
timent which seems to be universally gone into» that the 
rules and promises of the gospel which apply to a single 
individual, do not apply to a nation of individuals. Just 
think of the mighty effect it would have on the polities 
of the world, were this sentiment deposed from its wont* 
ed authority over the counsels and the doings of nationis 
in their transactions with each other. If forbearance be 
the virtue of an individual, forbearance is also the virtue 
of a nation. If it be the glory of a man to defer his an- 
ger and to pass over a transgression, that nation miatakes 
its glory which is so feelingly alive to the slightest in- 
sult, and musters up its threats and its armaments upon 
the faintest shadow of provocation. If it be the mag- 
nanimity of an injured man to abstain from Tengeance* 
and if by so doing, he heaps coals of fire upon the head 
of his enemy, then that is the magnanimous nation, which, 
recoiling from violence and from blood, will do more 
than send its Christian embassy, and prefer its mild and 
lmpref»ive remonstrance ; and that is the disgraeed na- 
tion, which will refuse the impressivcness of the moral 
appeal that has been made to it" 

Under the third head we have the following renmiks : 
'' It is public opinion which, in the long run, governs 
the world ; and while I look with confidence to a gradu- 
al revolution in the state of public opinion, from t^ om- 
nipotence of gospel truth woiking its silent, but effectual 
way through the families of mankind. Yet I will not 
deny, that much may be done to accelerate the advent 
4>f perpetual and oniversal peaee> by a distinct body of 
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B]en» embarking their erery talent, and their every ae- 
quirement in the prosecution of this as a distinct object. 
This was the way, in which a few years ago, the British 
{rablic were gained over to the cause of Africa," for the 
abolition of the slave trade. '' This is the way, in which 
some of the other prophecies of the Bible, are at this mo- 
ment hastening t» their accomplishment ; and it is in 
this way, 1 apprehend, that the prophecy in my text, 
may be indebted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency 
of men, selecting this as the assigned field, on which 
their philanthropy shall expatiate. 

«» Were each individual member of such a scheme, to 
prosecute his own work, and come forward with his own 
peculiar contribution, the fruit of the united labors of all, 
would be one of the finest collections of Christian elo- 
qnence, and of enlightened morals, and of sound political 
philosophy, that was ever presented to the world. 

** Let one take up the question of war, in its princi- 
ple, and make the full weight of his moral severity rest 
upon it, and upon all its abominations. Let another take 
up the question of war, in its consequences, and bring 
his every power of graphical description to the task of 
presenting an awakened public, with an impressive detail 
of its cruelties and its horrors. Let another neutralize 
the poetry of war, and dismantle it of all those bewitch* 
ing splendors, which the hand of misguided genius has 
thrown over it. Let another teach the world a truer and 
more magnanimous path to national glory, than any 
country of the world has yet walked in. Let another tell 
with irresistible argument, how the Christian ethics of a 
nation is as one with the Christian ethics of its humblest 
individual. Let another pour the light of modern spee- 
mlation into the mysteries of trade, and prove, that not a 
single war has been undertaken for any of its objeets» 
where the millions and the millions more, which were 
lavished on the cause, have not all been cheated away 
from us by the. phantom of an imaginary interest." 

In thb intrepid and eloquent manner, a minister of re« 
ligion can talk qb the subject of war in Great Britain. 
Such discourses must lead many to reflect, and due re- 
flection will result in conviction and reformation. A. 
want of reflection lies at the very foundation of the pop- 
ularity of wan The more the nature of war becomem 
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the subject of inquiry, discourse and reflection, tfae gwal* 
er will be the number of people who wiil discoTer iti 
non-necessity, its inutility, and its malignant and ruinoui 
character ; and the more the custom will be abhorred by 
men of humane and benevolent feelings* 



LETTER OF A PHILANTHROPIST TO PHILO 

PACIFICUS. 

IBosien, April 18,1816.] 

SIR, 

As mountains are composed of niinnte particles of mat- 
ter, so the greatest works can be effected onlj, by the 
union ot individual exertions. Every benevolent mind 
must sincerely wish success to your magnanimous plan 
of diffusing through the world, the principles of peact. 
But by individual and energetic efforts to prpmote that 
success, alone, can the sincerity and strength of that wish 
be proved, and the plan be carried into execution. As 
an individual, then, evert/ one must strive to add his 
" miie,*^ to this grand work of charity ; and in obedience 
to the force of the above reasoning is this humble efifort 
commenced. Blessed be God, that the *' song of an- 
gels," is at length heard by men on earth ; and that the 
spirit of peace, the spirit of the Holy Gospel, is at length 
received by some, as indeed and in truth, the messenger of 
heaven bringing "glad tidings of great joy.'* The 4th 
number of your *' Friend of Peace," came not till the 
last evening, into my hand ; and so luminous, just and 
powerful, is the train of reasoning running through it, 
that it appears to me mental blindness could alone prevent 
its producing conviction on every mind, as soon as pre* 
sented. But various in different persons, are the causes 
of imperfect intellectual vision ; and most momentous is 
the d 'y incumbent on each individual, of discovering 
and dissipating these causes in himself. That your plan 
should strike mankind, at first, as Utopian, is scarcelj 
less than a decided proof in its favor ; for what is there, 
as you justly observe, of good and great, that has evei 
been promulgated to the world, which has not met this 
fate ? Was it not in the power of divine wisdom alone^ t< 
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fif§emj that the OhristiaB reli^on could erer find an •§» 
tablishment on earth ? Could any thing have been ima* 
fined, more perfectly opposite to the spirii of the worldi 
than the spirii of the gospel ? Tet did Ood see, that there 
were some humble hearts, which offered a meet habi tac- 
tion for tlis H0I7 Spirit to dwell in. And from these 
^ smaU seeds^^ we well know, sprang the great tree, iD 
the branches of which, the fowls of the air find their 
lodging. Could any thing have been more strange t« 
the philosophy of the world, than the Coperniean sy»> 
tern, at the period of its first discovery ? Or» to the igno- 
rance and superstition of that world, than the art of 
printing ? Yet, such was the intrinsic value of these» 
and various other important discoveries, that there have 
ihortly been found in all ages, a sufficient number of 
wise and virtuous men, io seize with avidity these intel» 
lectual treasures, and bring them into immediate use^ 
for the lienefit of that blind and erring world. You have 
then, surely, sir, no reason to be discouraged by the sar- 
casms or incredulity of men, in your truly philanthropic 
exertions to promote peace and good wiU among them. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, on what ground we class 
this ** scheme of universal peace^^'* with the philosophical 
and mechanical discoveries and inventions above men- 
tioned* We answer, on the following consideration; 
that though this object^ of k general peace^ has been 
hMnm to be that of the spirit of the gospel, from its pro- 
mulgation ; yet that it- has never^ since that period to the 
present age, entered into the heart of man, to bring tbia 
gpirit generally into the letter of the gospel, and thus 
unite the belief huA practice of mankind. The plan, there- 
fore, is novel, grand and striking. Thus, however, have 
Faith and Charity, for many centuries been wihappily 
separated ! except in individuals ; but they are itoiv, we 
hope, blessedly verging toward a re unions which will 
surely, in time, realize the hope of the pious among man- 
kind; and introdHce that glorious period when Peace 
ihall indeed reign on the whole earth. But to give ef- 
ficacy to the various measures taken to bring about this 
divine end^ is it not clearly necessary, that a distinct dc' 
lineation of the object^ and a methodical arrangement of 
the means leading to its accomplishment, should be pre- 
aented to the public ? I have not ^el et^'^o^^Vci^ \^^^&> 



are, which I doubt not of receirins; from the. perusal ti 
your three first first numbers. In those) I maj perhaps 
find, what to my mind appears requisite^ to the elucida- 
tion of this momentous subject. You have, ther e, per- 
haps, ioTesti^atrd the true causes of the sanguinary di^ 
position and habits of human nature ; and clearly point- 
ed out the only substantial remedies, which can promise 
a radical cure, with the manner in which these remedies, 
are to be applied. If you have not already taken pre- 
paratory steps similar to these, I doubt not you will do 
ao. You will thus present a powerful ** reason for the 
hope that is in you ;" and prove at least to the intelli- 
gent part of the world, the rational practicability of your 
iruU/ Christian scheme. 

With a heartfelt prayer for its universal and perma- 
nent success, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A PHILANTHROPIST. 



SHOCKING EFFECTS OF FALSE HONOR. 

From a Philadelphia paper. 

'* In consequence of a dispute originating in a ball- 
room, two young" men of this city had a meeting in Jer- 
sey, on Thursday last. They were attended by what is 
erroneously called iheir friends. The fatal engines of 
death were put into their hands by their pretended j^Vnd!;, 
The contents were discharged without effect. Thrice 
they were loaded, and thrice they proved harmless ! 

'' Here let the reader for a moment pause. Letbu- 
mauity, let honor, if you please so to call it, ponder over 
this scene of infatuation and wickedness. Two youths, 
perhaps grown up together in friendship, are suddenly 
converted into deadly enemies. Ill advised and unres- 
trained by reflection, they are hurried to the field of 
death ; and their friends, unconcerned, look on their at- 
tempts at each other's murder I 

'' Thirsting for each other^s blood, the instruments of 
destruction are again loaded and again discharged with- 
out effect ! A fifth time with the same result ! a sixth ! a 
»' '■ and a youth of eighteen is seat into eternity I 
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We can proceed no farther : the heart bnrsting subjeet 
is left to our readers' reflection." 

REMARKS. 

As this affecting ** subject" was left for the reader's re- 
UTectioo, it may be useful to record some of the reflections 
which the narrative has occasioned. 

First, In '* pondering over this scene of infatuation," 
the reflecting mind naturally inquires, how came these 
*' two young men" to be thus deluded ? The answer is, 
by a barbarous custom and barbarous examples. What 
then shall be said of older men, by whose counsels and 
examples they were led in this road to perdition ? 

Second, How long shall this infamous and murderous 
custom be deemed honorable in a Christian land ? Let it 
be treated with the infamy and detestation which it de- 
serves, and it will die of course. 

Third. What 1 " two young men suddenly converted 
into deadly enemies,'' by false notions of honor, and then 
deliberately aiming to shed each other's blood ! What 
can be more shocking ! But pause and reflect. What is 
all this, compared with the madness of the rulers of na- 
^'.ons, who, as deliberately, as wantonly, and equally false 
^ lews of honor, proclaim War, call into 'Mhe field of 
Heath" thousands of *^ young men," and then exhort, 
stimulate, and command them to " attempt each other's 
murder l" 

" Here let the reader, for a moment, pause. Let hu- 
manity, let honor, if you please so to call it, j)onder over 
this scene of infatuation and wickedness !" 

Fourth Are we amazed that these " two young men,** 
could BO thirst for each other's blood, as to load and fire. 
Dot only once or twice, but even seven times ? What then 
shall be thought of the blindness or malignity of those 
who can cause armies of men thus to load and fire at 
each other, from morning to eveaing, and day after day ! 

Fifth. Are we grieved to think of the delusion, by 
which one "youth of eighteen was sent into eternity ?" 
Whaf then should be our feelings, in view of a popular 
delusion, by which not merely otie youth, but many thou- 
sands of young men are annually destroy ed, and this too 
m a manner as perfectly wanton and murderous as that 
tn which the "youth of eighteen was sent into eternity i^ 
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Are we aftt^inished to think ef the bliDdneu 
and unconceni of the ^' pretended friends" of thetwe 
young men , who could " look on their attempts at each 
other's murder," without apj effort to dissuade and to 
save them f What then will be eur amazement, when 
we shall suitably reflect on the blindness and unconcern 
with which rulers, and even the great body of the people, 
in different nations *' look on!^ while vast armies of men 
are '' attempting each other's murder." 

Think ye that the «' two 30ung" Philadelpbians and 
their '^pretended friends," were sinners above all men 
who dwell in the United States ? ^> i tsll tou hat." 



THE MURDER OP THE ELEPHANT. 

In the course of the year 1816, an event occar- 
red which has excited much regret and indignation. A 
noble Elephant has been murdered by some villain, who 
has been ashamed or afraid to avow the infamons deed. 
This wanton act has been publbhed and reprobated 
throughout the United States. Are we not then, a very 
morale refined^ humane, and Christian people ? 

But let us pause a moment, and consider. How mnch 
more important — '* how much better is a man than a 
sheep," or even an Elephant ! Yet in this very countryt 
where so much feeling is excited by the murder of one 
IBlcphant, and so much infamy attached to the deed, 
how many people are extolled for murdering hbr in 
war! in wars too, as wanton and needless as &e attack 
on the Elephant ! How many also are to be seen, who 
are so far from ftieing ashamed of such murders«-40 far 
from concealing their names and hiding their heads, that 
they can in the face of day, and in the face of the worid» 
glory in their fatal exploits, boast of the blood they have 
shed, and of the numbers who have fallen by their aan- 
guinary hands ! Nay, while we regard It as a disgrace 
to our country, that there is one wretch in it, so harden? 
ed that he could wantonly take the life of an Elephan^ 
we can, at great expense, support thousands who ar^ 
trained up fbr the express business of kitting men ! Ani 
to give the^xU^bing touch to Uiis delusion, these iHrofeih 



nooal man killers 9fe thought to tfrtheoBFMo*Mid(lNi< 
GiiORT of a mtion ! 

A siaU prison and hard labor weald, by maayt \m 
thought a light punishmeDt for the el^ihaniicide ; bat a ■ 
Napoleon, who has occasiooed the slaughter and mis- 
ery of mil lions of his fellow beings, must be supported in 
idlen^s and pomp, at an expense which would pro?ide 
for thousands of sufferers who have been made widows 
or orphans by his merciless and desolating ambition t 
This, however, is European justice and humanity. But» 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 

** OnCitnurder makes a villain — iniUions a hero /^' 



"CIVILIZED WAR." 

« CivUixed War! — How strangely pair'd these terins 
Must strike on pensive rumination ^s ear / 

Oh ! I could speculate with calmer eye, 

A monstrous cloud of fierce conflicting fiends 

Met in mid air, with malice hot from hell, 

Than this strange chequer of our motly strife 

Urhanily and haitle ! manners smooth 

And ruffian actions ! Thorns that deeply pierce. 

And beantifttlly flower ! Soft, coortly camps 

That kill, and smile, and smile, and kill again \^ 

" Civilized War ! in every shifting view 
ill suits thee, fiend accursed, so fair a name. 
Though in the field a smoother form thou wear 
Than thy wild sister, hag of craggier shape, 
A feller fury thoa! for on thee wait 
iBtenser suffrrlngs, and a wider scene. 
With varied woes, thine ampler mischief fills.'* 

* ** Yet this same act, which e'en though singly done, 
If naked seen such shuddering horror moves, 

when it is done 
With all its tinsel on it, with its pomp 
JUid robe about it, by a numerous troop 

S^hom ermined Mightiness commands and keeps-p* 
ij faiabow butchers t — 

■■ ■ uj ii L i' t he amiable vice 
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Hid in magnificence and drownM in state, 

Loees the fiend ; receivee the sounding name 

or GLORiouB WAR ! — and through th' admiring throng, 

Uncurs'd the ornamented murderers move.*' 

<* If but some few life-drops 
Blush on the ground, for him, whose imfvious hand 
The scanty purple sprinkled, a keen search 
Commences straight : but if a sea be spilt — 
But if a deluge spread its boundless stain. 
And fields be flooded from the veins of tean> 
O'er the red plain no solemn Coroner 
His inquisition holds. If but one corse, 
With murder's sign upon it, meet the eye 
or pale discovery in the lobe recess, 
•Tustice begins the chace : When high are piled 
Mountains of slain, the large enormous guilt, 
Safe in its size, too vast for laws to whip. 
Trembles before no bar." 

<* How long shall it be thus ? say, Reason, say, 
When shall thy long minority expire ? 
When shall thy dilatory kingdom come.^ 

N. B. These are but extracts from a poem of conffld- 
erable length, written by the celebrated Joseph Pawcett, 
and entitled " Civilized War." The whole deserves the 
serious attention of rulers, and of all who patronize the 
sanguinary custom. 



ENCOURAGING PACTS. 

It has been stated in the newspapers that Sweden, 
Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland, have acceded to the 
" Holy League,** which was formed between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. If this intelligence.be correct, 
SEVKN European governments are now allied for the 
preservation of peace. May we not hope that our gov- 
ernment will not be the last to accede to the pacific al- 
liance 1 

From a speech delivered by Mr. Vansittart, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, before the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, it appears that the British goremment 
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had full confidence in the sincerify of the three sor^^ 
reigns who formed the league, and that the object was 
approved by the British cabinet. 

In several ways inrormation has been received, that 
a Peace Society has been formed in England, and that 
its ofieratious were commenced by republishing the 
♦* Solemn Review of the Custom of War." 

In a pastoral lei ter to the churches, the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts Proper, has approved and re- 
commended Peace Societies, in a manner which is cal- 
culated to excite attention, and to promote the glorious 
object. 

An able and interesting work, on the subject of war, 
has been recently published in New>York, entitled "Let- 
ters addressed to Caleb Strong, Esq. late Governor of 
Massachusetts." 

By a letter to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Blassacbusetts Peace Society, information has just arrive 
ed, that a Peace Society. was formed in the State of 
Ohio, Warren county, in December 1815, the same 
month in which the Massachusetts Peace Society was 
formed, and the ^ Holy League" was published in Russia. 
1* he letter was from a Committee of the Society in 
Ohio. The God of Peace is omnipresent. 



SEBMON ON WAR : 
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HBLlVBftED BBFOftB TBB COlfVBlfTlOll OF COROneA- 
TIoMaIj MINIMTBftS eF 1IAB8ACHU8BTT8, MAT 30, 1816b 
▲RD PlIBIilBHfiD AT THB REQUEST OF TRB OFFICU18 
or THB PBACB ttOCTBlT OF HA88AQHU8BTTt. BT I 
WiLIilAM B» eUAlVMINO, MIM18TBB OF TBB CHVBCB 
OF CHU8T IM FBDEEAXi*S1RBBT» BOSTON. 

haiak, 9d chap. 4th verse. Naiim shall tut lift Msp snmi 
ogodnH nationy neither shall they kam nar amf nmrt. 

I BAYB chosen a subjed, which may seem at firat 
Yiew not altogether appropriate to the present ocet- 
aioD — tba subject of ivak* It may be thoaght, that aa 
address to an assembly composed chiefly of the mini^ 
ters of religion, should be confined to the dnties, the dan- 
gers» and encooragemeatB, which belong to the sacred 
office. If an a|>ok>gy be necessary for a deFiatioo from 
the ordinary diacuesioas of this day, I woald otiserfe, 
that the eabject, which I have selected, has strong and 
peculiar claims on Christian ministers. Their pas( neg^ 
iect of it is their reproach ; and it is time my brethren, 
that this reproach were wiped away ; that our obligar 
tions. as ministers of the Prince of peace, should be bet- 
ter understood and more deeply felt ; and that our influ* 
ence should be combined in illustrating and enforcing 
the Blighted and almost forgotten precepts of Christiani- 
ty, on the subject of war. I have been induced to se- 
lect this topic, because, after the slumber of ages, Chris- 
tians seem to be awakening to a sense of the pacific cha^ 
acter of their religion, and because I understood, that 
this Convention were at this anniversary to consider the 
interesting questionT whether no method could be devis- 
ed for enlightening the public mind on the nature and 
guilt of the custom of war. I was unwilling that this 
subject should be approached and dismissed as an ordin- 
ary affair. I feared, that in the pressure of business, we 
might be satisfied with the expression of customary dis- 
approbation ; and that, having in this way relieved our 
consciences, we should relapse into our former indiffer* 
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ence, and should continue to hear the bowlings of this 
dreadful storm of burnia passions with as much uncon* 
cern as before. I wished — perhaps it was a presump- 
tious wish, perhaps a humbler oflUce would have been 
niore wisely chosen — but I wished to awaken in your 
breasts a Grm and holy purpose, to toil and suffer in the 
great work of abolishinfs: this worst vestage of barbarism, 
this grossest outrage on the principles of Christianity. — 
The day I trust is coming, when Christians will look 
back with gratitude and affection on those men, who, in 
ages of conflict and bloodshed, enlisted under the ban- 
ner of philanthropy and peace, cherished generous hopes 
of human improvement, withstood the violence of cor- 
rupt opinion, held forth, amidst the general darkness, 
the pure and mild light of Christianity, and thus ushered 
in a new and peaceful era in the history of mankind. 
My fathers and brethren ! In that day of triumph to the 
ehurch, may it be recorded, that in this age of war and 
erime, there were not wanting those, who looked with 
mingled indignation, horror and grief, on the woes in- 
flicted by man on his brother; and who never fainted 
in their toils to infuse the spirit of mercy and peace in- 
to their fellow-beings. 

The miseries and crimes of war, its smtrees^ its reme- 
dies^ will be the subjects of our present attention. — In- 
detailing its miseries and crimes, there is no temptation 
to recur to unreal or exaggerated horrors. No strength, 
no depth of coloring can approach reality. It is lament- 
able, that we need a delineation of the calamities of 
war, to rouse us to exertion. The mere idea of human 
beings employing every power and faculty in the work 
of mutual destruction, ought at once to strike a horror 
into our minds. But on this subject, our sensibilities 
are dreadfully sluggish and dead. Our ordinary sympa- 
thies seem to forsake us, when war is named. The suf- 
ferings and death of a single fellow-being often excite a 
tender and active compassion: but we hear without 
emotion of thousands enduring every variety of wo in 
war. A single murder in peace thrills through our 
frames. The countless murders of war are heard as an 
amusing tale. The execution of a criminal depresses 
the mind, and philanthropy is laboring to substitute 
milder punishments for deaths But beney^lft^vd^ ^% 
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liardly made an efToit to match flVom M^den and HntiiM>- 
ly death, the innumerable victims fminohited on the altar 
t>f war. This inBensibitity demands, that the mfaeriev 
and crimes of war shcafd be often placed before us inth 
minuteness, with energy, with strong and indigaaaC 
emotion. 

The miseries of war may be easriy conceived ftem its 
very nature. By war, we understand the resort of na- 
tions to force, violence, and the most dreaded methods 
of destruction and devastation. In war, the strength, 
skill, courage, energy, and resources of a whole people 
are concentrated for the infliction of pain and death. 
The t>owcl8 of the earth are explored, the most active 
elements combined, the resources of art andnatnre ex- 
hausted, to increase the power of man in destroying bis 
fellow-creatures. 

Would you learn what destruction man, when thos 
aided, can spread around him ? Look at that extensive 
region, desolate and overspread with ruins ; its foresfs 
rent and leafless, as if blasted by lightning ; its viltages 
prostrated, as by an earthquake ; its fields barren, as if 
swept by storms. Not long ago, (he uiveeMnfluences of 
heaven descended on no happier or more fruitful region 
than this. But ravaging armies prowled over it; war 
frowned on it ; and its fruitfulness and happiness are fled. 
Here were gathered thousands and ten thousands from 
distant provinces, not to embrace as brethren, but to re- 
nounce the tie of brotherhood ; and thousands, in the 
vigor of life, when leaEt prepared for death, were faewa 
down and scattered like chaff before the whirl wind. 

Repair, my friends in thought^ to afield of recent Jbat- 
tie. Here, are heaps of slain^ weltering in their own 
blood, their bodies mangled, their Irmbs shattered, and 
in many a form and countenance not a vestige left of 
their former selves. Here, are multitudes trodden under 
foot, and the war-horse has left the trace of hb hoof in 
many a crushed and mutilated frame. Here, are severer 
sufferers; they live, but live without hope or consola- 
tion. Justice despatches the criminal with a single 
stroke ; but the victims of war, falling by casual, undi- 
rected blows, often expire in lingering agony, their deep 
groans applying in vain to compassion, their limbs wrlth- 
f 'itin on the earthy theii tips (jfarehed irHh a 
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Inmihig tfaM, their Woimdsopcfii te the ctiiHiog alr^ the 
tnemoty of tender relaitives rushiDg en their mifidil» 
but not an accent of friendship or comfort reaching their 
ears. Amiddt this seene of hietrors, jou eee the bird and 
I>ea8t of prey drinking the blood of the dead, and with a 
merciful crneKj ending the struggles of the dying : and, 
Bttll more melancholy ! yem see human plunderers, be- 
teflt of ail human sympathy, turning a deaf ear on the 
woanded, and rifling the warm and almost palpitating 
remains of the slakt.-^If you extend your eye beyond the 
immediate fiefd of battle, and follow the track of the 
pursuing and victorious army, you see the roads strewed 
fvith the dead ; you see scattered flocks, and harvests 
trampled under foot, the smoking ruins of cottages, and 
the miserable inliabltants flying in want and despair ;-^ 
and even yet, the horrors of a single battle are not ex- 
hausted. 8ome of the deepest pangs, which it inflicts, 
are silent, retired, enduring, to be read in the counte- 
sance of the widow, in the unprotected orphan, in the 
nged parent, in affection cherishing the i^emory of the 
slain, and weeping that it could not minister to their last 
pangs. 

1 have asked you to traverse in thought, a field of 
battle. There is another scene often presented in Wat, 
perhaps more terrible — ^1 refer to a besieged city. The 
"tnost horrible pages in history are those, which record 
the reduction of strongly fortified places. In a besieged 
city, are collected all descriptions and ages of mankind, 
women, children, the old, the infirm. Day and night 
the weapons of death and conflagration fly around them. 
They see the approaches of (he foe, the trembling bul- 
wark, and the fainting strength of their defenders. They 
are worn with famine, and on famine presses pestilence* 
At length the assault is made, every barrier is brok^ 
down, and a lawless soldiery, exasperated by reslsfanoe, 
and burning with lust and cruelty, are scattered tinrou^ 
the streets. The domestic retreat, and even the house 
t)f God, is no longer a sanctuary. Venerable age it no 
protection. Female purity no defence. In presence of 
the dying husband, and the murdered child, the wife is 
spared, not from mercy, but to gratify the basest passion. 
These are heart-rending scenes, but history abounds with 
them ^ and what better iVuits ^n you: ^n^cX^m^vit 
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The&e Tiewa are the most obirioug and strikiog whuk i. 
war presents, and tbererore I have given them the fint 
place. But the horrors of war are not yet exhausted. 
There are more secret influences, which, ^ while they 
appeal less powerfully to the senses and imagination, 
will deeply affect a reflecting and benevolent mind. 

Consider, first, the condition of those who are imme- 
diately engaged in war ? The sufferings of soldiefs from 
battle we have seen ; but their sufferings are not limited 
to the period of conflict. The whole of war is a succes- 
sion of exposures too severe for human nature. Death 
employs other weapons than the sword. It is computed, 
that in ordinary wars, greater numbers perish by sick- 
ness, than in battle. Exhausted by long and rapid march- 
es, by unwholesome food, by exposure to storms, by ex- 
cessive labor under a burning sky thrpugh the day, and 
by interrupted and restless sleep oil ihe damp . ground 
and under the chilling atmosphere of night, thousands 
after thousands of the young pipe away and die. They 
anticipated that they should fall, if to fall should be 
their lot, in what they called the field of honor ; but 
they perish in the inglorious and crowded hospital, sur- 
rounded with sights and sounds of wo, far from home and 
every friend, cLnd denied those tender offices which sick< 
ness and expiring nature require. 

But do not stop here. Consider the influence of war 
on the character of these unhappy men. Their trade is 
butchery — their business destruction. They hire tbem- 
8el?es for slaughter, place themselves servile iostruments^ 
passive machines, in the hands of unprincipled rulers, to 
execute the bloodiest mandates, without reflection, with- 
out mercy, without a thought on the justice of the cause 
in which they are engaged. What a school is this fof 
the human character ? From men trained in battle to 
ferocity and carnage, accustomed to the perpetration of 
cruel deeds, accustomed to take human Hfe without sor- 
row or remorse, habituated to esteem an unthinking cour- 
age a substitute for every virture, encouraged by plunder 
to prodigality, taught improvidence by perpetual hazard 
and exposure, restrained only by an iron discipline which 
is withdrawn in peace, and unfitted by the restless and 
irregular career of war for the calm and uniform pursuits 
of ordinary life ; from such men, what can be expected 
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lettraints of eocietf, and of the authority of God ? Fiom 
the nature of this ealling, the soldier is ainnost driTen to 
^jiort with the thought of death, to defy and deride it and 
i^ course, to hanbh the thought of that judgment to 
which it leads ; and though of all men the most exposed 
to sudden death, he is too often of all men, most unpre- 
pared to appear before the bar of God, 

The influence of ivar on the community at large, on 
its prosperity, its morals, and its political institutkma, 
though less striking than on the sc^dlery, is yet most 
baleful. How often is a community impoTerished to 
austain a war in which it has no interest. Public bur- 
dens are aggravated, wliilst the meiMis of sustaining them 
are reduced. Internal improvements are neglected. 
The revenue of the state is exhausted in military estate 
ttshments, or flows through secret channels into the cof- 
fers of corrupt men, whom war exalts to power and of- 
fice. The regular^employments of peace are disturbed* 
Industry in many of its branches is suspended. The la- 
bourer, ground with want, and driven to dedpair by the 
clamor of his suffering family, becomes a soldier in a 
cause which he condemns, and thus the country is drai»* 
ed of its most effective population. The people are strip* 
.ped and reduced, whilst the authors of war retrench not 
•a comfort, and often fatten on the spoils and woes of their 
•country. ^ 

But the influence of war on the morals of society is 
eiiil more fatal. The suspension of industry and the prei- 
fure of want multiply vice. Criminal modes of subsist- 
ence are the resource of the sufierlng. Public and pri- 
vate credit are shaken. Distrust and fear take place of 
mutual confidence. Commerce becomes a system of 
*atratagem and collision ; and the principles of justice re* 
ceive a shock which many years of peace are not able to 
iFcpair. 

f n war, the moral sentiments of a community are per- 
"verted by that admiration of military exploits, to which 
every people is inclined, and which is studiously cherish- 
ed by those who have an interest in prolonging the con- 
test. Every eye is fixed on the conqueror, and every 
tongue busy with his deeds. The milder virtues of Chris- 
tflaiiity are eclipsed by the balefviV \u^\xe \:tof3m%t^>»^^ 
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ferocious courage* The dUint^rested, the beal^naQt, 
the merciful, the forgiving, those whom Jesus has pro- 
aouDced blest aad houorabte, must give place to the be? 
ro, whose character is stained not only with blood, bat 
somelimes with the foulest vices ; but all whose staips 
are washed away by victory. 

Once more. War diffuses through a community up- 
friendly and malignant passions. Nations, exasperated 
by mutual injuries, burn for each others humiliation and 
ruin. They delight to bear that famioe, pestilence, wan!| 
defeat, and the most dreadful scourges which proTideoce 
sends on a guilty world, are desolating a hostile comma.* 
nity. The slaughter of thousands of fellow beings, id* 
stead of awaking pity, flushes them with delirious joy, 
illuminates the city, and dissolves the whole country in 
revelry and riot. Thus the heart of man is hanlened* 
His worst passions are nourished. He renounces Chi 
bonds and sympathies of humanity. Were the prayerlk, 
or rather the cusrses of warring nations prevalent in 
heaven, the whole earth would long since have become 
a desert. The human race, with all their labors and 
improvements, would have perished under the sentejK^e 
of universal extermination. 

But war not only assails the prosperity and morals of 
a community ; its influence on the political condition is 
alarming. It arras government with a dangerous pat- 
ronage, multiplies dependants and instruments of oppres- 
sion, and generates a power, which, in the hands of the 
energetic and aspiring, can hardly fail to prostrate a free 
constitution. War organizes a body of men, who lose, 
the feelings of the citizen in the soldier ; whose habits 
detach them from the community ; whose ruling passion 
is devotion to a chief ; who are inured in the camp to 
despotic sway; who are accustomed to accomplish their 
ends by force, and to sport with the rights and happiness 
of their fellow-beings ; who delight in tumult, adventure, 
and peril ; and turn with disgust and scorn from the qui- 
et labors of peace. Is it wonderful, that such protect- 
ors of a state should look with contempt on the weak- 
ness of the protected, and should lend themselves base 
instruments to the subversion of that freedom which 
they do not themselves enjoy ? — In a community, is 
^hich precedence is given to the military profession) 
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fl*eedom cannot long endure. The encroach men ts of 
power at home are expiated by foreign triumphs. The' 
edaential interests and rights of the state are sacrificed 
to a false and fatal glorj. Its inteHigence and tigor, 
instead of presenting a bulwark to domestic usurpation, 
ftre expended in military achievements. Its mostac- 
tiTe and aspiring citizens rush to the army, and become 
subservient to the power which dispenses honor. -The 
nation is victorious, but the recompense of its toils is a 
yoke as galling as that which it imposes on other com- 
munities. 

Thus, war is to be ranked among the most dreadful 
calamities Which fall on a guilty world ; and, what de- 
serves consideration, and gives to war a dreadful pre- 
eminence among the sources of human misery, it tends 
to multiply and perpetuate itself without end. It feeds 
and grows on the blood which it sheds. The passions, 
from which it springs, gain strength and fury from indul- 
gence. The successful nation, Pushed by victory, pants 
fbr new laurels ; whilst the humbled nation, irritated by 
^feat, is impatient to redeem its honor and repair its 
loisses. Peace becomes a truce, a fe?erish repose, a res* 
jylte to 8har|>en anew the swoni, and to prepare for fu« 
ture struggles. Under f^refessions of friendship, lurk ha- 
tred and distrust ; and a spark suffices to renew the 
mighty conflagration. M' hen from these causes, large 
military establishments are formed, and a military spirit 
kindled, war becomes a necessary part of policy. A 
foreign field must be found for the energies and' passions 
of a martial people. To disband a numerous and veteran 
soldiery, would be to let loose a dangerous horde on so- 
ciety. The blood- hounds roust be sent forth on other 
communities, lest they rend the bosom of their owil 
country. Thus war extends and multiplies itself. No 
sooner is one storm sr-.iftered, than the sky is darkened 
with the gathering horrors of another. Accordingly, war 
has been the mournful legacy of e?ery generation to that 
which succeeds it Every age has had its conflicts. 
Every country has in turn been the seat of devastation 
and slaughter. The dearest interests and rights of eve- 
ry nation have been again and again committed to the 
hazards of a game, of ail others the most uncertain, and 
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in wliicbi» firom Us Tery nature, saecmm tooroftea attendit 
on the fiercest courage and the bawst fraud* 

Such, my friends, is an unexaggerated, and I will aM» 
a faint delineation of the miseries of war ; and to all 
these miseries and crimes the human race have been con- 
tinually exposed, for no worthier cause, than to enlarge 
an empire already tottering under its unwieldy weight, 
io extend an iron despotism, to support some idle preten- 
sion, to repel some unreal or exaggerated injury. For 
no worthier cause, human blood has been poured out as 
water, and millions of rational and immortal beings have 
been driven like sheep to the field of slaughter. 

Ministers of the Prince of peace ! sent to your fellow- 
beings with a message of love, sent to breathe the spirit 
of charity and kind afifection around you ! can yon look 
without aching hearts on the scenes which have b^n 
portrayed, on men, on brethren, on children of one father, 
on disciples of the same Lord, studying the arts of muta- 
al destruction, plunging the sword into each other's 
breasts, and exerting in the work of desolation and death 
those exalted powers, which ally them with angels and 
with God; and which, under the guidance of denevo- 
lence, would change the world into a paradise ? Is it not 
your duty to employ every faculty, every legitimate 
means of influence, for the abolition of war f 

But how, it will be said, can we contribute to the ab- 
olition of war ? Has not war its origin in the aml^tion 
of princes ? and how shall we obtain an influence over 
courts and cabinets, and sway the minds of those, whose 
power and station almost place them beyond the reach 
of instruction ? — It is indeed true, that the ambition of 
rulers is a frequent cause of war. The desire of build- 
ing up their power at home, or of extending their empire 
abroad ; of surpassing other sovereigns, their natural and 
only rivals; of signalizing their administration by bril- 
liant deeds ; and of attracting louder applause than ordi- 
narily attends on pacific virtues ; this aspiring principle 
has in all ages thrown the world into tumult. But the 
ambition of rulers does not lie at the root of war. We^ 
must remember, that ambition is directed and Inflamed 
by public epinion. Were there not a propensity in th^' 
mass of meii^ to give honor to warlike triumphs, rnteir 
would nerer seek distinction in this bloody career. Thi 
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deepest and meet operatiye causes (k war are to be found 
in the uniyersal principles of human nature, in passion^ 
which swaj all classes of men ; and therefore, religious 
instructors) whose office it is to operate on the humao 
lieart, and to purify iu principles, may do more thiui any 
other men to counteract the causes of war. 

To assist us in this work, let. us inquire into the pa0- 
flions and principles which generate war;' — and here, ( 
doubt not, many will imi^ine that the first place ought 
to be given to malignity and hatred. JBut justice to hu- 
man nature requires, that we ascribe to national animoa- 
ities a more limited operation, than is usually ascribed 
to them, in the production of this calamity. It is in- 
deed, true, that ambitious men, who have an interest in 
iwar, too often accomplish their views by appealing to 
the malignant feelings of a community, by exaggerating 
its wrongs, ridiculing its forbearance, and reviving an- 
cient jealousies and resentments. But it is beiieved» 
that were not malignity and revenge aided by the con* 
currence of higher principles, the false splendor of this 
barbarous custom m^ht easily be obscured, and its rava- 
ges stayed. 

One of the great springs of war may be found in a ve- 
ry strong and general propensity of human nature ; — ia 
the love of excitement, of amotion, of strong interest — a 
propensity which gives a charm to tbr>se bold and haz- 
ardous enterprizes which call forth all the energies of 
our (nature. No state of mind, not even positive suffer* 
ing, is more painful than the want of interesting olyects* 
The vacant heart preys on itself, and often rushes vvith 
impatience from the security which demands no eKorU 
io tlie brink of peril. This part of human nature is seen 
in the kind of pleasures which have always been prefer- 
red. Why has the first rank among sports been given to 
the chace '/ Because its difficulties, hardships, hazardst 
tumults, awaken the mind, and give to it a new conscious- 
ness of existence, and a deep feeling of its powers- What 
is the eharm which attaches the statesman to an office 
which almost weighs him down with labor and an ap- 
palling responsibility ? He finds much of his compensa- 
tSon in the powerful emotion and interest, awakened by 
^e very hardships of his lot, by conflict with vigorous 
lilods, by the opposition of rivals, and by V]ii« a\^«lnB^4&i»!b 
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of flUccesB and dereat. What hurries to the gamingta- 
ble the man of prosperous fortune and ample resource ? 
The dread of apathy, the love of strong feeling and of 
mental agitation. A deeper interest is felt in hazardiog, 
than in securing wealth, and the temptation is irresisti- 
ble' One more example of this propensity may be seen 
In the attachment of pirates and highway-men to their 
dreadful employment. Its excess of peril has given it a 
terrible interest ; and to a man who has long conversed 
with its dangers, the ordinary pursuits of life are vapid, 
tasteless, and disgusting- We have here one spring of 
war. War is of all games the deepest, awakening most 
powerfully the soul, and, of course, presenting powerful 
attraction to those restless and ad?entureus minds, which 
l^nt for scenes of greater experiment and exposure than 
peace affords. The savage, finding in his uncultivated 
modes of life few olyects of interest, few sources of emo- 
tion, burns for war as a field for his restless energy. The 
sovereign, bred as he is in indulgence, satiated with lux- 
ury, and secluded from pursuits which furnish materials 
of interest to the great mass of his subjects, is often the 
victim of weariness and discontent, and stakes his crofvn, 
that he may feel the agitations of hazard, of peril, and of 
great events. The whole mass of a community alsofiad 
a pleasure in war, as an excitement of the mind. They 
follow, with an eager concern, the movements of armies, 
aod wait the issue of battles with a deep suspense, an al- 
ternation of hope and fear, inconceivably more interest- 
ing than the unvaried uniformity of peaceful pursuits. 

Another powerful principle of our nature, which is the 
spring of war, is the passion for superiority, for triumph, 
for power. The human mind is strongly marked by 
tills feature. It is aspiring, impatient of inferiority, and 
eager of pre eminence and control. I need not enlarge 
on the predominance of this passion in rulers, whose 
love o\ power is inOuenced by the possession, and who 
are ever restless to extend their sway. It is more im- 
portant to observe, that were this desire restrained to the 
breasts of rulers, war would move with a sluggish pace. 
But the passion for power and superiority is universal ; 
and as every iudividual, from his intimate union with 
the community, is accustomed to appropriate its triumphs 
to biaiBeiiy there is a general v^tomj^itness to engage in 
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any contest, by which the community may obtain an 
ascendancy over other nations. The desire, that 
our country should surpass all others, would not be crirn* 
inal, did we understand in what respects it is most hon* 
orable for a nation to excel ; did we feel, that the glory 
of a state consists in intellectual and moral superiority, 
in pre eminence of knowledge, freedom and purity. But 
to the mass of a people, this form of pre-eminence is too 
refined and un-substantial. There is another kind of 
triumph which they better understand, the triumph of 
physical power, triumph in battle, triumph, not over the 
minds, but the territory of another state. Here is a pal* 
pable, visible superiority ; and for this, a people are will- 
ing to submit to severe privations. A victory blots out 
the memory of their sufferings, and in boasting of their 
extended power, they find a compensation for many 
woes. 

i now proceed to another powerful spring of war, and 
it is the admiration of the brilliant qualities which are of- 
ten displayed in war. These qualities, more than all 
things, have prevented an impression of the crimes and 
miseries of this savage custom. Many delight in war, ' 
not for its carnage and woes, but for its valor and appa- 
rent magnanimity, for the self-command of the hero, the 
fortitude which despises sufiferiog, the resolution which 
courts danger, the superiority of the mind to the body, 
to sensation, to fear. Let us be just to human nature 
even in its errors and excesses. Men seldom delight in 
war, considered merely as a source of misery. When 
they hear of battles, the picture which rises to theii; 
view is not what it should be, a picture of extreme 
wretcliedness, of the wounded, the mangled, the slain* 
These horrors are hidden under the splendor of those 
mighty energies, which break forth amidst the perils of 
conflict, and which human nature contemplates with^an 
intense and heart4hrilling delight. Attention hurries 
from the heaps of the slaughtered to the victorious chief, 
whose single mind pervades and animates a host, and di- 
rects with stern composure the storm of battle ; and the 
ruin which he spreads is foi^otten in admiration of his 
power. This admiration has, in all ages, been express- 
ed by the most unequivocal signs. Why that garland 
woven ? that arch erected ? that festive board spread ? 
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These ncr tiilNKes to file Warrior. Whi1«l tlie peveefol 
sovereigki, who g^eatters blesBings with the siteoce and 
constancy of Providence, is received with a fainC ap- 
plause, men afrsembte in crowds to hail the conqueror, 
perhaps a monster in human form, whose private life iw 
hluckened with lust and crime, and whose greatness is 
built on perfidy and usurpation. Thus war is the surest 
and speediest road to renown ; and war will never cease, 
while the field of battle is the field of glory, and the most 
Idxuriant laurels grow from a root nourished with blood. 

Another cause of war is a false patriotism. It is a na^ 
trral and a generous impulse of nature to love the coini« 
try, which gave us birth, by whose institutions we have 
Been moulded, by whose laws defended, and with whose 
soil and scenery innumerable associations of early years, 
of domestic affecMon, and of friendship, have been form- 
ed. But this sentiment often degenerates into a narrow, 
luartial, exclusive attachment, alienating us from other 
branches of the human family, and instigating to aggres* 
iion on other states. In ancient times, this principle 
was developed with wonderful energy, and sometimes ab* 
aorbed every other sentiment To the Romans, Rome 
fvas tbe universe. Other nations were of bo value but 
to grace her triumphs, and illustrate her power ; and he, 
who in private life would have disdained injustice and 
oppression, exulted in the successful violence, by wfaieli 
other nations were bound to the chariot wheels of this 
mistress of the world. This spirit stilf exists. The tie 
of country is thought to absoFve men from the obligations 
of universal justice and humanity. Statesmen and ml* 
crs are expected to build up their own country at the ex- 
pense of others ; and in the false patriotism of tbe citi- 
zen, they have a security for any outrages, which are 
aanctioned by success. 

Let me mention one other spring of war. I mean the 
-impressions we receive in early life. In our early years, 
We know war only as it offers itself to us at a review ; 
not arrayed in horror, not scattering wo, not stalking over 
fields of the slain and desolated regions, its eye flashing 
With fury, and its sword reeking with blood— No. War, 
as we first see it, is decked with gay and splendid trap- 
pings, and wears a countenance of joy. It moves with 
A measured and graceful step, to the sound of the heart- 
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stirring fife and drum. Its instruments of death wound 
only the air. Such is war; the youthful eye is dazzled 
with its ornaments; the youthful heart dances to its an^ 
imated sounds, it seems a pastime full of spirit and ac- 
tivity, the very sport in which youth delights. These 
false views of war are confirmed by our earliest reading. 
We are intoxicated with the exploits of the conqueror, - 
as recorded in real history or in glowing fiction. We 
follow, with a sympathetic ardor, his rapid and trium- 
phant career in battle ; and, unused as we are to suffer- 
ing and death, forget the fallen and miserable who are 
crushed under his victorious car. Particularly by the 
study of the ancient poets and historians the sentiments^ 
of early and barbarous ages on the subject of war are 
Icept alive in the mind. The trumpet, which roused the 
fury of Achilles and of the hordes of Greece, stiii re- 
sounds in our ears ; and though christians by profession, 
some of our earliest and deepest impressions are received 
in the school of uncivilized antiquity. Even where these 
impressions in favor of war are not received in youth, we 
yet learn from our early familiarity with it, to consider 
it as a necessary evil, an essential part of our condition. 
We become reconciled to it as to a fixed law of our na- 
ture ; and consider the thought of its abolition as extrav- 
agant, as an attempt to chain the winds or arrest the 
lightning. 

L have thus attempted to unfold the principal causes 
of war. They are, you perceive, of a moral nature. They 
may be resolved into wrong views of human glory, and 
into excesses of certain passions and desires, which bj 
right direction, would promote the best interests of ]()u- 
manity. From these causes .we learn, that this savage 
custom is to be repressed by moral meanst by salutary in- 
fluences on the sentiments and principles of mankind* 
To Christian ministers then the work of suppressing war 
peculiarly belongs. 

By these remarks, we are naturally led to consider thd 
remedies of war, or the methods of its abolition ; and 
here, in introducing the observations which 1 have to 
offer on this branch of the subject, I feel myself bound to 
suggest an important caution. Let not the cause of pence 
be injured by the assertion of extreme and indefensible 
principles. 1 particularly refer to the principle, that war 
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it absolutely, and in all podsible cades unlawful, aad pro* 
hibited by Cbristianity. This doctrine is considered by a 
great majority of tbe judicious and enlightened, as endan- 
gering the best interests of society j and it ought not there- 
fore to be connected with our efforts for the diffusion at 
peace> unless it appear to us a clear and indubitabte truth. 
War, as it is commonly waged, is indeed a tremendous 
evil ; but national subjugation, is a greater eril than a 
war of defence ; and a community seems to me to pos- 
aess an indisputable right to resort to such a war, when 
all other means have failed for tbe security of its exist- 
ence or freedom. It is universally admitted, that a com- 
munity may employ force to repress the rapacity and vi- 
olence of its awn citizens, to disarm and restrain its in- 
ternal foes ; and on what ground can we deny to it tbe 
sight of repeUing the inroads and aggressions of a foreign 
power f If a government may not lawfully resist a fo^ 
eign army, invading its territory to desolate and subdue, 
on what principles can we justify a resistance of a com- 
bination of its own citizens for the same injurious pur- 
IK>se. Government is instituted for the very purpose of 
protecting the community from all violence, no matter 
by what hands it may be offered ; and rulers would be 
unfaithful to their trust, were they to nbandon the rights, 
interests, and improvements of society to unprincipled 
rapacity, whether of domestic or foreign foes. 

We are indeed told, that the language of scripture is, 
" resist not evil." But the scriptures are given to ua as 
reasonable beings. We must remember, that- to the re- 
nunciation [of reason in the interpretation of scripture, 
we owe those absurditiep, which have sunk Christianity 
almost to the level of heathenism. If tbe precept to 
*' resist not eviP' admit no exception, then civil govern- 
ment is prostrated ; then the magistrate must, in no case, 
resist the injurious ; then the subject must, in no case, 
employ the aid of the laws to enforce his rights The 
Tery end and otfice of government is, to resiat evil men. 
For this, the civil magistrate bears the sword ; and he 
should beware of interpretations of the scriptures, which 
would lead him to bear it in vain. 

The doctrine of the absolute unlawfulness of war is 
thought by its advocates to be necessary to a succtssfal 
opposition to this barbarous custom. But^ were we em* 
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yed to restore peace to a contentious nefghborbodd, 
should not consider ourselves as obliged to teach, 
t self defence is in every possible case a crime ; and 
ially useless is this principle in our labors for the pa- 
cation of the world. Without taking this uncertida 
I dangerous ground, we may, and ought to assail war, 
assailing the principles and passions which give it 
.h, and by improving and exalting the moral senti- 
nts of mankind. 

^or example ; important service may be rendered to 
cause of peace, by communicating and enforcing just 
I elevated sentiments in relation to the true honor of 
ers. Let us teach, that the prosperity, and not the 
ent of a state, is the measure of a ruler's glory ; that 
brute force and crooked policy which annex a con. 
st, are infinitely inferior to the wisdom, justice, and 
eficence which make a country happy ; and that the 
lb holds not a more abandoned monster, than the 
ereign, who, entrusted with the dearest interests of a 
pie, commits them to the dreadful hazards of war, 
t he may extend his prostituted power, and fill the 
Lb with his worthless name. Let us exhibit to the 
lor and veneration of mankind the character of the 
istian Ruler, who, disdaining the cheap and vulgar 
or of a conqueror, aspires to a new and more endur- 
glory ; who, casting away the long tried weapons of 
igue and violence, adheres with a holy and unshak- 
conSdence to justice and philanthropy, as a nation's 
t defence ; and who considers himself as exalted by 
1, only that he may shed down blessings, and be as a 
eficent deity to the world. 

?o these instructions in relation to the true glory of 
rs, should be added' just sentiments as to the glory of 
ions. Let us teach, that the honor of a nation con- 
t, not in the forced and reluctant submission of other 
es, but in equal laws and free institutions, in culti* 
;d fields and prosperous cities, in the development of 
lieetual and moral power, in the diffusion of knowl* 
e, in magnanimity and justice, in the virtues and bles* 
;8 of peace. Let us never be weary in reprobating 
; infernal spirit of conquest, by which a nation be- 
les the terror and abhorrence of the worldj and iner- 
)y prepares a tomb, at best a . splendid t^^ml;^^ C^i \\s^ 
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own liberties and prosperity. Nothing iHs been more 
common, than for nations to imagine themselves great 
and glorious on the ground of foreign conquest, when at 
home they have been loaded with chains, and forced to 
lick with the tongue of flattery, the hand of a despot. 
Cannot these gross and monstrous delusions be scatter- 
ed ? Can nothing be done to persuade christian nations 
to engage in a new and untried race of glory, in generous 
competitions, in a noble contest for superiority, in wise 
legislation and internal improvements, in the spirit of 
liberty and humanity ? 

Another most important method of promoting the 
cause of peace is to turn men's admiration from niilitaiy 
courage to qualities of real nobleness and dignity. It is 
time that the childish admiration of courage should give 
place to more manly sentiments ; and in proportion as 
we effect this change, we shall shake the main pillar of 
war ; we shtfll rob military life of its chief attraction — 
Courage is a very doubtful quality, springing from very 
different sources, and possessing a corresponding variety 
of character. Courage sometimes results from mental 
weakness. Peril is confronted, because the mind wants 
comprehension to discern its extent. This is often the 
courage of youth, the courage of unreflecting ignorance, 
a contempt of peril because peril is but dimly seen. — 
Courage still more frequently springs from physical tem- 
perament, from a rigid fibre and iron nerves, and deserves 
as little praise, as the proportion of the form, or the beau- 
ty of the countenance. — Again, every passion, which is 
strong enough to overcome the passion of fear, and to ex- 
clude by its vehemence the idea of danger, communi- 
cates at least a temporary courage. Thus revenge 
when it burns with great fury, gives a terrible energy to 
the mind, and has sometimes impelled men to meet cer* 
tain death, that they might inflict the same fate on an 
enemy. You see the doubtful nature of courage. It is 
often associated with the worst vices. The most won- 
derful examples of it may be found in the history of pi- 
rates and robbers, whose fearlessness is generally propor- 
tioned to the insensibility of their consciences, and to 
the enormity of their crimes. Courage is also exhibited 
with astonishing power in barbarous countries, where the 
child is trained to despise the hardships and pains to 
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which he i» exposed by his condition f where the alN 
sence of civil laws obHges every man to be bis own de* 
fender ; and where, from the imperfection of moral sen* 
timent, corporeal strength and ferocious courage art 
eoanted the noblest qualities of human nature. The 
common courage of armies is- equally worthless withr 
that of the pirate and the savage. A considerable part 
of almost every army, so far from deriving theif resolu^ 
lion from love of country and a sense of justice, can 
hardly be said to have a country, and have been driven 
into the ranks by necessiti^ which were generated by 
Tice. /rhese are the bravg soldiers, whose praises we 
bear ; brave from the absence of all reflection ; prodi* 
gal of life, because their vices have robbed life of its 
blessings ; brave from sympathy ; bmve from the thirst 
of plunder ; and especially brave, because the sword of 
siartial law is hanging over their heads. Accordingly, 
military courage is easily attained by the most debased 
and unprincipled men. The common drunkard of the 
streets, who is enlisted in a fit of intoxication, when 
thrown into the ranks among the unthinking and pro- 
fane, subjected to the rigor of martial discipline, famil- 
iarized by exposure to the idea of danger, and menaced 
with death if be betray a symptom of fear, becomes as 
brave as his officer, whose courage may often be traced 
to the same dread of punishment, and to fear of severer 
infamy, than attends on the cowardice of the common 
eoldier. Let the tribute of honor be freely and liberal- 
ly given to the soldier of principle, who exposes his life 
for a cause which his conscience approves, and who min- 
gles clemency and mercy with the joy of triumph. But as 
for the multitudes of military men, who regard war as a 
trade by which to thrive, who hire themselves to fight 
and slay in any cause, and who destroy their fellow be- 
ings with as little concern, as the husbandman does the 
vermin that infest his fields, I know no class of men on 
whom admiration can more unjustly and more injurious- 
ly be bestowed. Let us labor, my brethren, to direct 
the admiration and love of mankind to another and in- 
finitely higher kind of greatness, to that true magna- 
nimity, which is prodigal of ease and life in the service 
of God and mankind, and which proves its courage by 
unshaken adherence, amidst scorn and danger^ to truth. 
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and Tirtue. Let the records of past ages be explored, 
to rescue from oblivion, not the wasteful conqueror, 
whose path was as the whirlwind, but the benefactors of 
the human race, martyrs to the interests of freedom and 
religion, men who have broken the chain of the slave, 
who have traversed the earth to shed consolation* into 
the cell of the prisoner, or whose sublime faculties have 
explored and revealed useful and ennobling truths. — 
Can nothing be done lo hasten the time, when to such 
men eloquence and poetry shall offer their flowing 
homage ? when for these the statue and monument shall 
be erected, the canvass be animated, and the laurel en- 
twined ? and when to these the admiration of the young 
•hail be directed, as their guides and fore-runners to glo- 
ry and immortality ? 

I proceed to another method of promoting the cause 
of peace. Let Christian ministers exhibit with greater 
clearness and distinctness, than ever they have done, 
the pacific and benevolent spirit of Christianity. My 
brethren, this spirit ought to hold the same place in oar 
preaching, which it holds in the gospel of our Lord. In- 
stead of being crowded and lost among other subjects, it 
should stand in the front of Christian graces; it should 
be inculcated as the life and essence of our religion. 
We should teach men, that charity is greater than faith 
and hope ; that God is love or benevolence ; and that 
love is the brightest communication of divinity to the 
human soul. We should exhibit Jesus in all the amia- 
bleness of his character, now shedding tears over Jerusa* 
lem, and now, his blood on Calvary, and in his last hours 
recommending his own sublime love as the badge and 
distinction of his followers. We should teach men, that 
it »3 the property of the benevolence of Christianity, to 
diffuse itself like the light and rain of heaven, to disdain 
the limits of rivers, mountains, or oceans, by which na- 
tions are divided, and to embrace evecj human being as 
a brother. Let us never forget, that our preaching* is 
evangelical, just in proportion as it inculcates anda- 
wakens this disinteresled and unbounded charity; and 
that our hearers are Christians, just as far and no farther, 
than they delight in peace and beneficence. 

It is a painful truth, which ought not to be suppressed, 
that the pacific influence of the gospel has been greatly 
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obstructed by tbe disposition, wbicb bas prevailed in all 
ages, and especially among Christian ministers, to gire 
importance to the peculiarities of sects, and fo rear walls 
of partition between different denominations. Shame 
ought to cover the face of the believer, when he remem- 
bers, that under no religion have intolerance and perse- 
cution raged more fiercely, than under the gospel of the 
meek and forbearing SaFior. Christians have made tbe 
earth to reek with blood and to resound with denuncia- 
tion. Can we wonder, that, while the spirit of war baa 
been cherished in the very bosom of the church, it has 
continued to ravage among the nations. My brethren, 
let not tbe delusions of the dark ages be perpetual. Let 
us remember, that Christianity is a spirit, rather than a 
doctrine, and that this spirit is universal love ; and in 
our preaching, and in our lives, let us bear perpetual tes- 
timony to this great characleristic of the gospel. |t is 
believed, that were the true spirit of Christianity to be 
ijiculcated with but half the zeal, which has been wastt-d 
on doubtful and disputed doctrines, a sympathy, a coop- 
eration might in a very short time be produced among 
Christians of every nation, most propitious to the pacifi- 
cation of the world. In consequence of the progress of 
knowledge and the extension of commerce, Christians of 
both hemispheres are at this moment brought nearer to 
one another, than at any former period ; and an inter* 
course, founded on religious sympathies, is gradually 
connecting the most distant regions. Christians of dif- 
ferent tongues are beginning to unite their efforts in sup- 
port of that cause, which, by its sublimity and purity 
obscures, and almost annihilates those perishable inter- 
€sts> about which states are divided. What a powerful 
weapon is furnished by this new bond of union to the 
ministers and friends of peace ! Should not the auspi*' 
cious moment be seized to inculcate on all Christians in 
ail regions, that they owe their first allegiance to their 
common Lord in heaven, whose first, and last, and great 
command is — love ? Should they not be taught to look 
with a shuddering abhorrence on war, which continually 
summons to the field of battle, under opposing standards, 
the followers of the same Savior, and commands them 
to imbrue their hands in each other's blood ? Has not 
the time arrived^ when the dreadful Vqa^u^S^aVwV*} ^ 
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ChriatianB on this Mibj^ct may be femorred ; when the 
Yepugnanoe of the gospel to this inhuman eustom maj 
be carried with power te> every pious heart ; and when 
ftll who love the Lord Jesus, the Prince of peace, may 
be brought to feel, and with one solemn voice to pro- 
nounce, that of all men he is most stained with murder, 
and most obnoxious to the wrath of God, who, entrusted 
with power to bless, becomes the scourge, and curse, and 
ravager of the creation ; scatters slaughter, famine, de- 
vastation, and bereavement through the earth; amM 
man against his brother ; multiplies widows and father- 
less children ; and sends thousands of unprepared souh 
to be his accusers at the judgment seat of God ?-— Once 
let Christians of every nation be brought to espouse the 
cause of peace with one heart and one voice, and their 
labor will not be in vain in the Lord. Human a£bii« 
frill rapidly assume a new and mikier aspect. The pre- 
dicted ages of peace will dawn on the world. Public 
opinion will be purified. The false Justre of the hero 
will grow dim ; a nobler order of character will be ad- 
mired and difiEiised ; the kingdoma of the world will grad- 
ually become (he kingdoms of God and of his Christ. 

1 might easily extend this head by the suggestion of 
other methods, by which ministers should resist the 
causes of war. But 1 will only add; let this subject re- 
cur more frequently in our preaching. Let us exhibit to 
the hearts and consciences of men the woes and guilt of 
war, with all the energy of deep conviction and strong 
emotion. Let us labor to associate images of horror and 
infamy with this unchristian custom in the minds of the 
young ; and awaken, at once, their sympathy towante 
its victims, and their indignation against its imposing and 
dazzling crimes. To men of adventurous and daring 
minds, who thirst for achievements which bear the 
etamp of greatness, let us point out services to humanity 
find religion which demand the most powerful energies 
t)f our nature. Let us teach an^ show, that war is not 
necessary as a field for greatness and glory, but that 
peace and philanthropy give scope to generous enter- 
-prize, and furnish objects commensurate with the no- 
ibiest impulses and boldest aspirings of the heart. 

My friends, I did intend, but 1 have not time, to no- 
tice ihe aiguments >whieh are nr-ged in support of war. 
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me only say, that the common argument, that war 
3ces8ary to awaken the boldness, energy, and noblest 
ities of human nature, will, I hope, receive a practi- 
refutation in the friends of philanthropy and peace, 
it appear in your lives, that you need not this spark 
I hell to kindle an heroic resolution in your breasts, 
it appear, that a pacific spirit has no affinity with a 
e and feeble character. Let us prove, that courage, 
virtue which has been thought to flourish most ia 
rough field of war, may be reared to a more generous 
;ht, and to a firmer texture, in the bosom of peace* 
it be seen, that it is not feat, but principle, which 
made us the enemies of war. In every enterprise of 
anthrepy which demands daring, and sacrifice, and 
osure to hardship and toil, let us embark with sereni* 
nd joy. Be it our part, to exhibit an undaunted, un- 
cen, unwearied resolution, not in spreading ruin, but 
erving God and mankind, in alleviatiiijg human mise- 
in diffusing truth and virtue, and especially in oppos- 
war. The doctrines of Christianity have had many 
tyrs. Let us be willing, if God shall require it, to be 
tyrs to its spirit—- the neglected*, insulted spirit of 
ce and love. In a better service we cannot live— in 
»bler cttusts w« cauuoc cue. It is the cause of Jesua 
ist, supported by almighty goodness, and appointed 
riumphover the passions and delusions of men, the 
fcoms of ages, and the fallen monuments of the forgofe* 
conqueror* 
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NOTE. 



I HAV£ deferred to this place a few remarks on the 
arguments which are usually adduced in support of war* 

War, it is said, kindles patriotism ; by fighting for oht 
country, we learn to love it — But the patriotism, which 
is cherished by war, is ordinarily false and spurious, a 
Tice and not a virtue, a scourge to the world, a narrow, 
unjust passion, which aims to exalt a particular state on 
the humiliation and destruction of other nations. A 
genuine, enlightened patriot discerns, that the welfare of 
his own country is involved in the general progress of 
society ; and, in the character of a patriot as well as of a 
Christian, he rejoices in the liberty and prosperity of 
other commui^ities, and is anxious to maintain with them 
the relations of peace and amity* 

It is said, that a military spirit is the defence of i^ 
country. But it mara fMujuanUy fmdangftrfl^.the Wtal 
interests of a nation, by embroiling it with other states. 
This spirit, like every other passion, is impatient for 
gratification, and often precipitates a country into unne- 
cessary war. A people have no need of a military spirit. 
Let them be attached to their government and institu- 
tions by habit, by early associations, and especially by 
experimental conviction of their excellence, and they 
will never want means or spirit to defend them. 

War is recommended as a method of redressing na- 
tional grievances. But unhappily, the weapons of war, 
from their very nature, are often wielded most success- 
fully by the unprincipled. Justice and force have little 
GOD geniality. Should not Christians every where strive 
to promote the reference of national as well as of indivi- 
dual disputes to an impartial umpire ? Is a prqject of this 
nature more extravagant than the idea of reducing savage 
hordes to a state of regular society ? The last has been 
accomplished. Is the first to be abandoned in despair ? 

It is said, that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute, and 
rJcious members of the community. Monstrous arga- 
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ment i If a gorernmeni may for this end plunge a nation 
into war, it may with equal justice consign to the execu- 
tioner any number of its subjects, whom it may deem a 
burden on the state. The fact is, that war commonly 
generates as many profligates as it .destroys. A dis- 
banded army fills the community wkh at lea^t as many 
abandoned members as at first it absorbed. — There is 
another method aot quite so summary as war, of ridding 
a country of unprofitable and injurious citizens, but 
vastly more effectual ; and a method, which will be ap- 
plied with spirit and success, just in proportion as war 
jshall yield to the light and spirit of Christianity. I refer 
to the exertions, which Christians have commenced, for 
the reformation and improvement of the ignorant and 
poor, and especially for the instruction and mora! culture 
of indigent children. Christians are entreated to perse- 
vere and abound in these godlike efforts. By diffusing 
moral and religious principles and sober and industrious 
habits through the labouring classes of society, they will 
dry up one important source of war. They will destroy 
in a considerable degree the materials of armies« lu 
proportion as these classes become well principled and 
industrious, puvvrty will dioappAar ; the population of a 
country will be more and more proportioned to its re- 
flonrces ; and of course the number will be diminished of 
those, who have no alternative but beggary or a camp. 
The moral care, which is at the present day extended to 
the poor, is one of the most honorable features of our 
age* Christians t remember, that tfour proper warfare is 
with ignorance aqid vice, and exhibit here the same un- 
wearied and inventive enexgy, which has marked the 
warriors of the world. 

It is sometimes said, that a military spirit favors liberty. 
But how is4t, that nations, after fighting for ages, are so 
generally enslaved. The truth is, that liberty has no 
foundation but in private and public virtue ; and virtue, 
asVe have seen, is not the common growth of war. 

But the great argument remains to be discussed. It is 
said, that without war to excite and invigorate the hu- 
man mind} some of its noblest energies will slumber, 
and its highest qualities,^courage, magnanimity* fortitude, 
will perish. — To this I answer, that if war is to be en- 
ceoraged among nations, because it uQivx\\%V^iik «^^\^ 
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and heroism, on the same principle, war in onr fiiniiii<fii^ 
and war between neighborhoods, Tillages, and cities 
ought to be encouraged ; for such contests would eqaalljr 
tend to promote heroic daring and contempt of death. 
Why shall not different prorinces of the same empire an- 
nually meet with the weapons of death, to keep alire 
their courage ? We shrink at this suggestion with hor- 
ror ; but why shall contests of nation, rather than of pro* 
▼inces or families, find shelter under this barbarous ar- 
gument ? 

I obserFe again ; if war be a blessing, because it awa- 
kens energy and aourage, then the sarage state Is pecul- 
iarly privileged ; for every savage is a soldier, and his 
wliole modes of life tend to form him to invincible reso- 
Jution. On the same principle, those early periods of 
BQjCiety were happy, when mes were called to contend 
not only with ene another, but with beasts of prey ; for 
*to these excitementfs we owe the heroism of Hercules 
and Theseus, On the same principle, the feudal ages 
were more favored than the present ; for then every 
baron was a military chief, every castle frowned defiance, 
and every vassal was trained to arms — And do we really 
wish, that the earth Sbomd a^in be overrun with mon- 
sters, or abandoned to savage or feudal violence, in order 
that heroes m^y be multiplied ? If not, let us cease to 
vindicate war as affording excitement to energy and 
courage. 

I repeat, what I have observed In the preceding dis- 
course ; we need not war to awaken human energy. — 
There is at least equal scope for courage and magnanimi- 
ty in blessing as destroying mankind. The condition 
of the huma^ race offers inexhaustible objects for enler- 
prise, and fortitude, and magnaoimity. In relieving the 
countless wants and sorrows of the world, in exploring 
unknown regions, in carrying the arts and virtues of 
civilization to unimproved communities, in extending 
the bounds of knowledge, in diffusing the spirit of free- 
dom, and especially in spreading the light and influence 
of Christianity, how much nay be dared, how much en- 
dured ? Philanthropy invites us to services, which de- 
thand the most intense, and elevated, and resolute, and 
adventurous activity. Let it not be imagined, that were 
nations imi»ued with the spirit of Christianity, they 
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would eluikiber ia ignoble ease, that instead of the high 
minded murderers, who are formed on the present sjs- 
tern of war, we should haye effeminate and timid slaves. 
Christian benevolence is as active as it is forbearing. 
Let it once form the character of a people, and it will at- 
tach them to every important interest of society. It 
will call forth sympathy in behalf of the suffering in ev- 
ery region under heaven. It will give a new extension 
to the heart, open a wider sphere to enterprize, inspire 
a courage of exhaustless resource, and prompt to every 
smerifice and exposure for the improvement and happi- 
ness of the human race. The energy of this principle 
lias been tried and displayed in the fortitude of the mar* 
tyr, and in the patient labors of those who have carried 
the gospel into the dreary abodes of idolatry* Away 
then with the argument, that war is needed as a nursery 
of heroism* The school of the peaceful Redeemer is 
infinitely more adopted to teach the nobler, as well as 
the milder virtues, which adora humanity* 
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